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How Tripp Learned to Think 
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How Cheap Power Builds 
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Original and only one-piece steel base, hollow centre truck tire 


emi~Pneumatic defined 
in terms of Pertormance 


Eventually a truck tire tells what :t is in figures of mileage; the 
Goodrich Semi-Pneumatic is ready to report on itself. After 
nearly three years of service with all types of trucks and every 
sort of work to which a truck can be put, the tire speaks for 
itself in the words of men who bought Semi-Pneumatics and 
watched them prove themselves. 





The first performance of the tire, wrote a new word, Semi- 
Pneumatic, into truck parlance; its final rendering of service 
has given the word a meaning unique among truck tires. .... 
Its records prove Goodrich in Semi-Pneumatics builded better 
than we knew, and praised them more conservatively than 
we dreamed. 


;oodrich 


emi-Pneumatic 
TRUCK TIRE 
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The records 


that we print here carry 
a valuable message for 
every owner and operator 
of a truck: 


Buses Roll Up Mileage. . . “We 
have forty-two buses in operation 
daily, and practically all our equip. 
ment has been standardized to Semi- 
Pneumatic Tires... The mileage we 
receive averages between 30,000 and 
40,000 miles... We know that the 
easy-riding qualities of the tire go a 
great way towards reducing the run- 
ning expenses of our equipment.” 
C. H. Bean, Long Beach Transp. 
Co., Long Beach, Calif. 


. + ¢ 


Big Figure Mileage .. . “To date our 
Semi-Pneumatics have covered ap- 
— 20,000 miles and show 

ittle sign of wear. In ouropinionthis 
is wonderful service, considering the 
excessive loads we carry, and we will 
be very much surprised if these tires 
do not deliver at least 35,000 to 
40,000 miles.” . .. Thos. F. Ken- 
nedy, John T. Kennedy Sales Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


yw? 


May Last Four Years... ‘We have 
at the present time, fifteen of our 
twenty-eight trucks equipped with 
Goodrich Semi-Pneumatics. . . Judg- 
ing from past performances and the 
present condition of the oldest tires, 
we believe they will give us about 
four years’ service.” ... J.T. Calla- 
ghan, The Baker Evans Ice Cream 
Co., Cleveland, O. 


7  ¥ 


Read Between the Miles... “In 
December, 1921, we bought six new 
2-ton Macks, and specified your 
36 x 5 Semi-Pneumatic equipment 
all around... The tires ride easy, 
they give the motor wonderful pro- 
tection, they protect the load and 
are the best non-skid tires we have 
ever had on any of our trucks... 
Some of the Semi-Pneumatics have 
already gone over 20,000 miles and 
if you were to look at them today, 
you would think the tires were put 
on a month ago, for you can still see 
the grooves” ... Buckley-Newhall 
Co., New York City. 


= # 


The nearest Goodrich Truck 
Tire Distributor has many similar 
records of Semi-Pneumatic per- 
formance, but these are only part 
of the remarkable story of what 
Semi-Pneumatics can do for your 
truck. 


Caution: Only Goodrich makes 
Semi-Pneumatics, and the name 
stamped on the side of a truck tive 
is your guaranty of it. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER C? 
Akron, Ohio 
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7000 American Employers said: 
“Yes, You Benefited Us”’ 
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tip THEY SAID: 
*mi- 
~ These are some of the “Waste Reduced 27%.” 
an 
“ Ls ae = a “One Idea Saved $1500 in One Department, 
. %”? 
un ea anaes oe Profit 116% First Three Months. 
ae” 
Sp. The Allen A. Company “Production Increased by 26%.” 
American Brake Co. ‘ : ™ 
American Multigraph Co. ; Labor Turnover Lowest in Our Expe 
ur American Radiator Co. rience, as Result of Your Plan. 
ap-  §f The Arco Company 
ow | Armstrong Cork*Co. “Promoted Harmony Between Depart- 
te ohnnt 55. Genes Ge. ments, Speeding Up Production All 
“ill Chevrolet Motor Co. Down the Line.” 
res C. G. Conn, Ltd. ‘ 
to Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. . “Brought Directly Traceable Sales 
n- Detroit Lubricator Co. I S ” 
0., Doehler Die Casting Co. ncrease. 
4 Gate Sees Le “Solved Our Problems.”’ 
7 Hamilton-Beach Mfg. Co. - nm 
vo Hawkeye Portland Cement Co. “Stopped Tardiness. 
urs Hayes Wheel Company * 
” @ E. F. Houghton & Co. “Stopped Guessing.” 
° S. C. Johnson & Co. ‘“ : ” 
™ ‘ Kelsey Wheel Company Stopped Spoilage. 
: Larkin Co., Inc. 6“ d L fi 9 
| ed Loafing. 
_ Eli Lilly & Co. ait . ; ees 
m Lyon & Healy “Developed Executive Ability.’ 
The May Company 
Middle West Utilities Co. 
i Miller Hotel Co. 
» Milwaukee Elec. Ry. & Light Co. ’ ; 
 § Milwaukee Journal We are a Nationwide Organization, rendering 
nt E National Carbon Co., Inc. 2 d . ° 
» fl National Casket Co. to Executives a simple, practical and inexpensive 
18 ele Soe Sema 40 Si. On, Service, with ten years of Experience and Results 
" Ohio Public Service Co. i 
f Pfister & Vogel Leather Co. to support all claims. 
e Philadelphia Co. 
d Remy Electric Co. Note the List of a few concerns whom we are 
Ys William A. Rogers, Ltd. : a 
. Royal Baking Powder Co. serving today. We can do for you what we are 
" Rumford Chemical Works d P f th 
Runkel Bros., Inc. oing or em. 
Schulze Baking Co. 
Union Carbide Co. H ? 
u interested ! 
The Upson Co. Are = 
Waldorf System, Inc. , 
West Penn Power Co. SETH SEIDERS INCORPORATED 
t 
General Offices: Eastern Sales Office: 
155-165 E. Superior St. 250 W. 57th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 
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GOING TO THE 


DEMOCRATIC 


NATIONAL 


CONVENTION? 
The Caldorf-Astoria 


Headquarters of the Democratic National Committee 


Offers this Suggestion: 


Many desiring to attend the Convention may 
find it difficult to obtain suitable accommoda- 
tions in New York at that time. 


It is well, therefore, to remember that The 
Waldorf’s Philadelphia affiliation—The Belle- 
vue-Stratford—is but two hours away— 


—that express trains run “every hour on the 
hour” between the two cities— 


—that the New York terminus, the Pennsylvania 
station, is but five minutes’ walk from the Con- 
vention Hall— 

—that regular rates will prevail at The 


Bellevue and charged only during the 
time rooms are occupied— 


—and that the same facilities for en- 
tertainment and service which have 
made The Waldorf headquarters for 
most of the important gatherings in 
New York, are to be found in like de- se 
gree at The Bellevue-Stratford—“The ; 
Waldorf-Astoria of Philadelphia.” ‘itasens nea 
Bae afl 


For reservations during the Convention 
write or wire 


THE BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


Broad and Walnut Streets Philadelphia 
James P. A. O’Conor, Managing Director 
BooMER-DU Pont PROPERTIES CORPORATION 


—= 
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“It has increased the value of the farm 
100% —a modest estimate at that.” 


OLAF WILLIAMS, 
Erhard, Minn. 

















‘*My success as a farmer I ascribe to an inherent 
quality of conservatism, henceI could not be stampeded 
into buying a car that I needed badly enough, living as 
we do 16 miles from the city, before ascertaining to 
my own satisfaction which kind of automobile would 
render the best service. 


‘‘By observing the performance of many makes of 
automobiles I was soon convinced that the Chevrolet, 
under any and all circumstances, was the surest, 
swiftest, and most economical transportation extant 
in the automobile world, and the Chevrolet has, by 
actual use and comparison with other makes at any 
price owned by my neighbors, proved it in every way, 
every day. So much so that they are also convinced 
of the better qualities of the Chevrolet and so for this 
reason are discarding other machines and getting 
the Chevrolet. 


‘*The Chevrolet is not used for recreation only— it is 
a time-saver and a money-maker. It has earned its 
price over and over again by swift and sure delivery 
of such products as cream, poultry and eggs, even 
veal calves. This orderly and profitable way of mar- 
— was impossible before the advent of the auto- 
mobile 











**T borrowed part of the money necessary to buy the 
Chevrolet, knowing that soon by its use I could pay 
the loan, and I did in a shorter time than 1 thought 


possible. 


“The Chevrolet moved the farm within city limits 
almost, thus putting a new aspect on farm life. It is 
so restful and joyful to own and ride in one that 
when I look back on the old order of transportation, 
I can hardly understand how we could stand the 
hardships incident to living so far away from town. 


“I have not paid for one single item of repairs on 
my car yet. Use your Chevrolet right and it will serve 
you well. 


‘‘We shall trade our touring car in for a Chevrolet 
sedan or closed car for exclusive family use and get 
a Chevrolet truck for all kinds of light and heavy de- 
livery. We are so enthusiastic about the prospects and 
bright future on the farm henceforward, due entirely 
to the Chevrolet transportation system, that it can’t 
be expressed in mere words. It has increased the value 
of = farm at least 100 per cent, a modest estimate 
at that. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
In Canada—Chevrolet Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ont. 





Prices f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan 


Superior Roadster - - $490 
Superior Touring - - 495 
Superior Touring DeLuxe - 625 
Superior Utility Coupe - 640 
Superior 4-Passenger Coupe 725 
Superior Sedan a 795 
Superior Commercial Chassis 395 
Superior Light Delivery - 495 


Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 
Fisher Bodies on all Closed Models 





Five United States manufacturing 
plants, seven assembly plants and two 
Canadian plants give us the largest 
production capacity in the world for 
high-grade cars and make possible our 
low prices. Chevrolet Dealers and Ser- 
vice Stations everywhere. Applications 
will be considered from high-grade men 
only for territory not adequately covered 


Olaf Williams and family 
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C The Happy Land for Youngsters 


Glacier 


NATIONAL PARK 


Open June 15 to September 15 


Take your children out West this summer to the nation’s 
own playground—Glacier National Park. 


What a thrill you will provide for them, mountains, lakes, horseback 
riding, motoring over splendid ‘‘skyways.”” And Blackfeet Indian 
Camps nearby. No better vacation than a trip to this wild heart of 
the Rockies where modern hotels and rustic Chalet camps insure 
restful comforts and good meals. Plan your trip now. 


All expense tours of 1 to 7 days or longer if desired. 


Through trains from Chicago and Kansas City via Burlington Route 

—Great Northern Railway (main line) to Glacier Park, Spokane, 

Seattle; Tacoma and Portland. A free side trip to Vancouver and 

return if you wish. Enroute to the Pacific Northwest, Alaska or 

California visit Lake Chelan and Rainier and Crater Lake National — 
Parks. Why not a Glacier-Yellowstone Park circuit tour? “S ee America‘ First 


“9 


For free information or booklets apply any ticket or 
tourist agent or offices Great Northern Railway. 


226 West Adams Street Longacre Building 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 

205 Empire Building 516 Railway Exchange 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Kansas City, Mo. 


A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
St. Paul, Minn. 





Low Fares via 


GREAT NORTHERN RY. 


Route of the NEW Oriental Limited 
Finest train to Pacific Northwest 
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Forbes 
Foyer 


What’s What in 
the Tire Industry 
ORTALITY ha sx 
been very heavy in 
the tire industry 
Out of 300 companie; 
which were at one time 
producing tires, barely 
ninety have stood the gaff. 
Yet fundamentals which 
make for a broad and con- 
sistent demand are sound. 
There was a world regis 
tration of about 15,000,000 
motor cars at the beginning 
of 1923, and probably more 
than 2,000,000 were added 
to the active list during 
that year. 
More enduring tires and 
better roads, adding to 
mileage and cutting down 


‘ replacement demands, have 


been the most obvious 
causes of distress. But 
there are other sides to the 
problem—not the least of 
which is distribution. 
Investors have a dollars- 
and-cents interest in the 
future of the tire industry. 
Business men are interest- 
ed in all the different plays 
of the game of making and 
selling and servicing. 
The Power of 


-Constructive Thinking 


Therefore, when “Forbes” 
heard of the success of a 
company which was ap- 
proaching distribution from 
a new point of view, we 
sent a writer out to Akron, 
Ohio, to get the story that 
must be there. S. D. Or- 
mand interviewed William 
O’Neil, president of the 
General Tire & Rubber 
Company, and you will get 
the whole story in Forbes 
for June 7. 

O’Neil used constructive 
thinking to take the kinks 
out of tire distribution. 
When you read how he did 
it, what strides his com- 
pany has made, and partic- 
ularly their record for sales 
stability—year in and year 
out—you’ll realize that 
“constructive thinking” is 
rather strenuous mental 
exercise. 

But brain-power sure 
does show up in the income 
account. 
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Congress Has Hurt Business 
and Employment, But— 


Roll-Call of Cold Facts—But Will Rising of Congress and 
Kuropean Developments Bring Improvement? 


HE business world had 
| counted upon tax relief 

through adoption, substan- 
tially, of the Mellon plan. 


It has not got this relief. 


The business world had hoped 
rather confidently that bonus leg- 
islation would be shelved. 


Here, also, business has been 
disappointed by Congress. 

The business world had every 
reason to believe that Congress 
would not look with favor upon 
bills which would add hundreds of 
millions of dollars to our already 
heavy tax burdens. 


Instead, Congress rarely has had 
before it so many measures de- 
signed to dip deeply into the pock- 
ets of taxpayers. 

The business world never sus- 
pected that Congress would seri- 
ously consider the. penalizing of 
corporations for exercising prud- 
ence in husbanding their resources 
through maintaining a generous 
reserve. 

Washington has disappointed 
business by its action in this re- 
spect also. 


The business world, in laying its 
plans for 1924, did not figure that 
political probers would run amuck 
and by their reckless, irresponsible, 
non-judicial methods, spread un- 
certainty and unsettlement all over 
the country. 

Again disappointment. 

In view of all this, is it aston- 
ishing that there has come a de- 
cided slackening in business and 
in employment? 

Moreover, Europe has not yet 
sent across the Atlantic the de- 
cisive news which has been eagerly 
awaited by those in high places. 
While the indications still are that 





By B. C. Forbes 


the Dawes plan will form the basis 
of settlement, delays have been 
caused by elections on the Conti- 
nent—especially the ‘overturn in 
France—and the signing of the 
compact is some way off. 

The recession has become 
marked in various industries. 

The steel industry has suffered 
a rather serious relapse. Both 
ordering and production have been 
distinctly curtailed. And prices 
are weakening. 

The late spring has restricted 
the anticipated buying of automo- 
biles following a winter of unpre- 
cedented preparations for a spring 
rush, so that considerable uneasi- 
ness has been caused, perhaps 
more than warranted. 

The textile industry, with raw 
cotton around the thirty-cents’ 
mark, continues grievously dull, 
with many thousands of operatives 
either wholly or partly idle and 
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reductions in announced 
here and there. 

The clothing trades are dull. 

The important shoe industry is 
also suffering from shortage of 
orders, and here too an excess sup- 
ply of labor is tending to bring 
down wages. 

Mid-May, instead of bringing 
higher oil prices, brought cuts, due 
to increased production. Although 
the rapidly increasing number of 
motor vehicles in use must mean 
heavier consumption, sentiment for 
the moment has received a setback. 

Symptoms that the _ building 
boom has passed its peak at vari- 
ous centers are beginning to ap- 
pear, and the outlook is that fever- 
ish activity will subside more or 
less sharply. Certain leading in- 
terests, indeed, are already pulling 
in sail. 

Grain prices have failed to im- 
prove. 

(Continued on page 253) 


wages 
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The course of foreign exchange on England, France and Italy for 1923 and 1924 to 
date is shown on the above chart. 





If empty pay envelopes increase—they have already 
begun to appear—Congress will have to shoulder much 
of the blame. Business men have lost confidence in 


Congress. They had counted upon sensible, scientific 

tax relief long before now. In 
CONGRESS this they have been disappointed. 
— Business men had reasoned that 
ENVELOPES no bonus legislation would be 


passed. Here again Congress 
has been disappointing them. Business men had faith 
that utterly unsound legislation would not be passed 
to win farmers’ votes at the expense of the public 


treasury—and with disastrous consequences ultimate-- 


ly. The recent attitude of Congress on this subject 
also has disturbed the business world. It had not 
been estimated that the Republicans in Congress 
would find themselves check-mated and frustrated by 
a combination of regular Democrats and Radicals sup- 
posedly belonging to the Republican Party. Events 
in this direction have likewise caused disappointment, 
particularly in the matter of tax tactics. And, of 
course, the reckless, irresponsible, non-judicial con- 
duct by the oil and other investigators contributed 
to the dissatisfaction with the conduct of Congress. 
All this has had an unsettling and restrictive effect 
upon business. It has restrained the placing of orders 
for some time and has already affected profits. It 
has now begun to hurt pay envelopes. 
What will the harvest be? 
x * * 
Think much for yourself, not too much about yourself. 
ss sa 
“Back talk” rarely sends a man ahead. 
x * x 
When rascals succeed, poor men rail against the 
scheme of things. When honorable men succeed, 
honest men rejoice. The public utility field in its 


early days contained its share of scoundrels. They 
counted it legitimate to obtain 


BYLLESBY’S franchises and other concessions 
— by bribery and corruption. They 
INSPIRATION plundered the public whenever 


they could. But all public utility 
men were not of this stripe. A shining example of 
the best type of public utility leader was Henry M. 
Byllesby, who has just left behind him a towering, 
worthy monument. Colonel Byllesby played fair with 
the public, for he would have scorned not to play 
fair with himself. He demonstrated that in the pub- 
lic utility industry success could be won without 
chicanery. He proved that a public utility need not 
necessarily be unpopular. He sought success through 
service. He succeeded for he served well. His life’s 
work will serve as an example to the whole, vast 
utility world. 

26 * * 


Many men holding big positions created them. 


“With all thy getting, get Understanding”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 








Big men have to handle labor, handle executives 
handle sales forces and handle many problems. By 
they also have to be handled—by their wives. What 
course should be followed by the wife of a man who 

has been or is climbing success. 


KEEP wards? Just what stand should 
STEP : : : 
WITH the wife take when increasing 
HUBBY responsibilities make increasing 


demands upon her husband’ 
time, including the time he formerly spent at home? 
What should she do when business compels him to 
visit other parts of the country or foreign countries? 
Should she stay behind and keep the home fires burn. 
ing? Or, should she arrange her domestic affairs 
so that she can go along? Should she turn to clubs 
of her own and to other diversions and activities not 
open to her husband? Should she cultivate friends 
of her own and leave him to his own friends? 

These are but a few of a hundred and one questions 
which have had to be met and answered by the wives 
of brainy Americans who are winning notable suc- 
cess in worldly affairs. I have made it my business to 
keep my weather eye on the results, and some day 
I hope to write a series of articles, giving real names 
and cases, for some women’s journal. 

Briefly, the conclusion I have reached is that the 
woman who allows anything to deprive her unduly 
of the companionship of her husband is foolish. Of 
course, it isn’t always the wife’s fault, she isn’t always 
allowed to choose. But far too many successful men’s 
wives have been perfectly content to stay at home 
and to do nothing to prevent a parting and widening 
of the matrimonial ways. Too many women cheer- 
fully cultivate the society of other women instead of 
so handling hubby that his friends would become 
friends of the family. It is more important, I verily 
believe, for a woman to keep in close touch with her 
husband and all his interests than to stay at home 
from January 1 to December 31, even to look after 
the children. My advice, therefore, to wives of men 
climbing the ladder, would be: 

“Be ready to pack up at a moment’s notice and go 
with hubby when he telephones to say that he must 
start right away for the South or the West or the 
North or the East. Make his life your life. Make 
his friends your friends. Don’t hesitate to cancel any 
date at a women’s club in order to get a hurried din- 
ner or supper ready for friends daddy may want to 
bring home. Read up on the thjngs he is interested 
in. Encourage him to talk business with you. Though 
spending—extravagance is a rock on which many 
matrimonial barks are wrecked—and though economy 
must not be ignored, nevertheless she is a wise wife 
who, in the matter of her own dress, does not let 
Mrs. Jones show her too clear a pair of heels.” 

All of which is here set down without forgetting 
that it is very easy to talk. 
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The public rules. Much of the world’s trouble has 
been begotten by failure to realize this and to act 
accordingly. Many foreign monarchs lost their 
thrones because they did not conform their attitude 

to this modern condition. Many 


UTILITY American corporations and capi- 
a talists long were blind to this 
TO OTHERS evolution. Hence, the multitude 


of regulatory and restrictive laws 
on our statute books to-day. Hence, also, the un- 
happiness caused such men as Rockefeller ahd Har- 
riman by the public’s attitude towards them and their 
activities. 

An example is being set other business men by 
leaders in the public utility field. They are avoiding 
the mistake made by the railroad giants of yesteryear. 
They are striving conscientiously to win public favor 
by deserving it. They are laying all their cards on 
the table. Public utility leaders are doing more than 
most industrial groups to lay before one another full 
and prompt information concerning the methods 
which have been found successful in gaining the favor 
of customers, security holders and local communities. 
An impressive illustration of this readiness to co- 
operate in furthering the best interests of the indus- 
try as a whole is afforded by the response to the in- 
vitation issued by “Forbes” to submit articles on 
“How Sound Public Relations Between Public 
Utilities and Communities Can Be Best Developed 
and Maintained.” Hundreds of manuscripts have been 
submitted by public utility executives, ranging from presi- 
dents down. Other manuscripts came in large num- 
ber from utility employees not of official rank, a fact 
which indicates that heads of utility companies have 
made gratifying headway in impressing upon all their 
people the extreme importance of furthering the best 
interests of the industry and of cultivating the good- 
will of the public. 

The judges of the contest—H. T. Sands, chairman, 
Public Relations Committee of the National Electric 
Light Association, M. S. Sloan, president, Brooklyn 
Edison Company, Inc., and [Continued on page 280] 


(Left) FREDERICK H. 
ECKER, first vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, new presi- 
Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of 
New York. Mr. Ecker suc- 
ceeds Irving T. Bush. 


(Right) A. C. NEEDLES, 
vice-president in 
operation and 


hitherto 
charge of 
trafic of the 


Western Railroad, was elected 
president of the company to 
succeed N. D. Maher, who 
has retired, under the pension 
rules of the company. Mr. 


entered the employ of the 
Norfolk & Western in 1883. 
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Norfolk & 


Mr. Maher, 


It is an encouraging sign of the times that more 
busy financial, industrial and commercial leaders are 
willing to take the time and trouble to fare forth 
and make public addresses. True, we have a few 

notables who give the impression 


SCHIFF that their oratory is inspired 
MAKES ° , 

SENSIBLE mainly by vanity. But every 
SUGGESTIONS year a larger number of busy, 


brainy business men are recog- 
nizing and discharging their share of the responsibility 
for spreading enlightenment on _ industrial and 
economic matters. 


Not a few speeches made by business men give 
evidence of painstaking thought. One of the young- 
er generation of American banking leaders, Mortimer 
L. Schiff of New York, has been making several ad- 
dresses farther West. Talking at Omaha, he offered 
these sensible suggestions: 


One real need in this country is a system of industrial account- 
ing so that investors may better be able to know the real facts 
about one enterprise in comparison with others. One of the 
really great services which the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is able to render, results from the adoption of a uniform standard 
of accounting which enables easy and rapid comparisons to be 
made between the operations and status of different railway 
companies. 

Another thing which we need badly is some practical method 
by which business can learn readily and with reasonable certainty 
what it can or cannot legally do, so that productive industry may 
be encouraged instead of throttled. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has certain powers under the Transportation Act in 
authorizing railway consolidations, but we have no such agency 
to deal with similar questions in other industries. 


* * * 


Spend little effort and you will have little else to spend. 
* * * 


“Good enough” is not good enough. 
* * * 


Every last one of us must be a public utility. 
* * *- 


Success simply imposes greater responsibilities. 
* * * 
Be a light, not light. 
* * * 
The farsighted manager is not busying himself with 
today’s activities ; he is planning tomorrow's, next month's, 
next year’s. 
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LEADING New Eng- 
A land cotton manu- | 
facturer writes me: 

“To me one of the most 
encouraging signs is the 
period of depression which 
is hitting us now, which 
will allow us to revise our 
personnel, as well as revise 








New England 
To Enter 
New Era? 


cargo can be loaded into a sh; 
| to make it pay. This is true fo, 
two reasons: 

First: The cargo is too large 
in bulk per ton. 

Second: There would be great 
difficulty in assembling a large 
quantity of this high-priced Cargo 
at one time. 

The ideal cargo is sufficient 
heavy stuff, such as steel products, 
loaded into the bottom of the 
ship to bring her down in the 

















our facilities. 

“At a meeting of the Association the other day, 
with several hundred in the room all complaining 
about costs of cotton, etc., I happened to be called 
upon and I told them I thought they were not think- 
ing about the right subject. If they would only think 
about orders, and get after that side of the business 
things would be different. 

“The response was instantaneous. 
committee to see what could be done. 

“There is a great deal that can be done, in mobiliz- 
ing our resources to further sales.” 

There, I believe, is one lever which can be used 
effectively to raise the industrial status of New Eng- 
land. In the past, manufacturers allowed production 
to monopolize their attention. Progressive concerns 
to-day pay quite as much attention to distribution, 
to finding markets, to creating markets, to increasing 
consumption. 

One New England leader brought up in the old 
school confessed to me that the New England tempera- 
ment was not ideally suited for the more modern meth- 
ods of merchandising, that old-fashioned manufactur- 
ers didn’t relish “hurrah” selling, that their breeding 
tended to restrain them from blowing their horns 
about their products. But, although he himself be- 
longed to the oldest New England stock, he declared 
that the time had come when he and other manufac- 
turers must face the new conditions and wrench them- 
selves out of their rut. 

As a matter of fact, New England has leaned too 
much on New York both for merchandising its pro- 
ducts and for financing its enterprises. The indica- 
tions are that necessity will now spur New England 
manufacturers to jump in and use printers’ ink to 
help them to find outlets for their goods. 

’ Prosperity had a dulling effect upon New England. 
Depression promises to have a quickening effect. 

Indeed, a new spirit of enterprise is already dis- 
cernible. 

Perhaps the most significant development is the 
prospective inauguration of iron manufacturing at 
Boston. The responsible interests identified with this 
new project propose to bring lime from Rockland, 
Me., coal by water from Hampton Roads, and iron 
ore which is available by water from Spain, Chile, 
Cuba, etc. 

A business leader familiar with this movement and 
with world trade, made this statement to emphasize 
the potentiality of this departure: 


We formed a 


From the earliest times the greatest handicap with which Boston 
and territory tributary has had to deal with in relation to its 
export trade has been the lack of suitable heavy bulk cargo. To 
the layman it may not be apparent why this is so important, but 
to the ship-owner it is plain that not sufficient of light high-priced 


water, using up very little cubic 
space, and the balance to be fol. 
lowed up with high priced freight bringing her down to her 
loading marks. 

If the blast furnace works out in Boston, perhaps the one 
solution of our difficulties is at hand. 





Depression has induced various New England cor- 
porations to infuse new blood at the top. The great 
Waltham Watch Company is an illustration. Things 
were not going well under the old regime. Recently 
a self-made giant, Frederick C. Dumaine, who has 
achieved conspicuous success in the textile and other 
fields, was prevailed upon to take hold of the helm. 
I was informed that he has already made notable 
headway in strengthening the position and improving 
the prospects of this famous old company. 

My own conviction is that before long important 
positions now held through nepotism will be filled, 
not because of blood; but because of brains. 

Business has become too competitive to permit of 
nepotism. America has seen what havoc nepotism 
brought upon the once mighty Gould railway system. 
It is no longer feasible to have as the active head 
of a large organization a man unfitted for the duties 
no matter whether he may be a son or a grandson 
or a nephew or a grand-nephew of the founder of 
the business. Nepotism makes it too easy for com- 
petitors. 

On this subject one third-generation business leader 
said to me: 

“The practice in New England has not been that 
followed in England. There the oldest son usually 
gets everything. Here fortunes are usually dis- 
tributed equally among all the children. The result 
often is that the second and third generations get 
enough income from their investments to live on, 
or at least to dull the edge of their ambition, but never 
enough to enable them to swing a big enterprise. 

“The New England system has had this other draw- 
back. It has brought into being a great many trus- 
tees. Before any important step can be taken by 
a bequeathed New England business, the consent of 
various trustees has to be obtained. And as it is 
always easier to do nothing, to let things move along, 
the consequence has been injurious to enterprise. to 
initiative, to progress.” 

Many old-time New England business men, I was 
repeatedly told while in Boston, have had and still 
have the habit of treating their grown-up sons as 
mere children. The old-timers keep a tight hold on 
the reins themselves. They rule. The sons are not 
encouraged to take hold and introduce new, up-to- 
date methods. They are expected to accept the exist- 
ing order and to fall into line unquestioningly. 

This has had two results. 

First, it has tended to dwarf the mental and prac- 
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It’s a Long, Long Trail 
But it’ll be much longer if he doesn’t follow directions. 
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tical training of the sons. 

Second, it has caused many,New England sons of 
the go-getter type to break away from their narrow 
home environment and seek opportunities in other 
parts of the country. 

New Englanders of this type are guiding the 
destinies of many of the largest corporations and 
institutions in America to-day. .How many people, I 
wonder, would suspect that these men afe all New 
Englanders: 

C. A. Coffin, founder and upbuilder of the General 
Electric Company ; James A. Farrell, president, United 
States Steel Corporation; Charles E. Mitchell, presi- 
dent, National City Bank of New York; Albert H. 
Wiggin, president, the Chase National Bank of New 
York; Alfred F. Sloan, president, General Motors 
Corporation; Louis F. Swift, president, Swift & Com- 
pany; Harry B. Thayer, president, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company. 

I hope to write more about the destiny of New 
England. 


* * * 
The best place to live in: Other people’s hearts. 
x * * 


“To Let” signs are beginning to appear. Also, “For 
Sale” signs. They are appearing in cities and they 
are appearing in suburbs. Building of homes is still 
going on feverishly. Building materials are still very 

costly and building wages are 


“TO LET” still maintained at their utterly 
SIGNS ‘ 

BEGIN TO abnormal level. Booms never 
APPEAR last forever. ‘Those interested in 


building may know best about 
their own business; but it would appear to an out- 
sider like the writer that the time for caution were 
approaching, especially in the matter of home build- 
ing. Doubtless a good deal of business construction 
has been delayed because of the extraordinary activity 
in building homes. Industrial construction may con- 
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ceivably take up for a time whatever slack develops 
in home building. But unless business confidence 
strengthens, this phase of the building boom may 
also subside before so very long. There are times for 
daring and there are times for caution. Booms usya]- 
ly have unpleasant aftermaths. 


*x* « * 


If more corporations will not voluntarily furnish 
fuller information, then we can count upon more 
governmental regulation. The American public no 
longer will tolerate secrecy. Think of this: Several] 

of the corporations whose secu- 


MORE rities are listed on the New York 
PUBLICITY - 

OR MORE Stock Exchange do not issue 
REGULATION even one report a year. Then, 


339 publish only annual reports, 
Only 79 issue half-yearly reports, but 242 give the 
public quarterly reports. The Stock Exchange should 
immediately give companies exercising secrecy the 
option of issuing reports or withdrawing their secur- 
ities from the institution. Any company that appeals 
to the public for capital should not object to issuing 
a reasonable amount of information to the public. 
Any concern that insists upon secrecy should not be 
allowed to take capital from the public. The New 
York Stock Exchange, however, can reach only those 
companies whose securities enjoy the facilities of the 
Exchange. There are many other companies prac- 
ticing undue secrecy. It is time to warn all such that 
unless they mend their ways, Washington is likely 
to be induced to mend their ways for them—and when 
Washington starts to mend things, it isn’t fussy about 
breaking things. Shortsighted secrecy has_ been 
responsible for many, if not most of our regulatory 
and restrictive laws. Hence, it has been responsible 
likewise for swelling our tax burdens. Must busi- 
ness always shirk reforms until bludgeoned by law 
into making them? 


Two-Line Editorials 


Uncle Sam’s bonds are again “as good as gold’’—even 
a fraction more. 
* o oR 
Congress has swung a red lantern across the course 
of business. 
* * * 


Congress's absence is preferred to its presence. 
* * * 


When money becomes easy it usually is harder to make. 
* * * 


Order your coal now. 
* * * 


“Americans Abroad Must Pay Income Tax.” It costs 
to be an American—but is worth it. 
x * x 


No building (boom) ever quite reaches heaven. 
* ok ok 


WW’ heat is down more than bread. 
* * * 


Ford’s Shoals bid is, deservedly, stréking rocks. 


Lodge proposes a World Court of his own make. It 
won't make even the front gate. 
* * * 
A lot of stocks are still attractive. 
* * * 


The Railroad Labor Board is better than the proposed 
substitute. 
* * * 
Looks as if wages had reached their peak. 
a 
Tip to building tradesmen: Save your easy money. 
* * x 
If surplus railroad cars increase more railroad forces 
will decrease more. 
x *k x 
By taxing their own brains more, our lawmakers could 
tax us less. 
* * * 
Enough cotton will be found somehow, somewhere, to 
go round, 
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How Tripp Learned to Think 
Through to a Finish 


From Clerking in a Little Country Store He Rose to the Chairmanship of 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company—His Views 
on the Social and Economic Meanings of Super-Power . 


NE AFTERNOON in early 
() fall, back in the eighties, a 

creaking wagon lumbered 
toward the little town of Wells, 
Maine. The wagon was piled high 
with cord wood and beside it walked 
a lanky man. 

As it rumbled up to the 
long, low wooden plat- 
form which ran along 
the front of the little 
general store, the store- 
keeper stepped out, fol- 
lowed by a boy of about 
fifteen. With a. swift 
glance at the wagon he 
turned to the boy and 
said in a low tone: 

“Look here, son, while 
I’m dickering with Bill 
about the price, just you 
run your eye over that 
cord wood and see how 
much of God’s pure air 
he is charging me for 
when I pay by the foot.” 

For a minute the boy 
was puzzled. Then he 
began to examine the 
load more closely. The 
cord wood was piled 
neatly, but instead of fit- 
ting closely it was so laid | 
that there were great 
open spaces between. In 
the 128 cubic feet of each 
cord there was at least 
25 cubic feet of atmos- 
phere. 

“An object lesson like 
that makes a vivid im- 
pression on the mind of 
a growing boy,” said 
General Tripp, when he 
related the story. “From that time 
on [ never passed a load of cord wood 
without observing how it was piled. 
In those days most of the business 
done at the general store was done 
in trade. When I persuaded my 
father to let me work there during 
my vacations all I saw was my three 

lollars a week, but it was a ~ 
betas school. 

‘For sound common sense, a sense 
of values, and a knowledge of human 
nature, give me a man who makes his 
living trading commodities with other 
men. He must be alive, not only to 


By O. D. Foster 


what he is getting, but also to the pos- 
sibilities through resale. Every time 
we made a deal at that little store we 
thought the thing clear through to a 
finish. You can’t beat a New Eng- 
land country storekeeper when it 
comes to good, sound horse sense.” 





General Guy E. Tripp 


Chairman, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


It is common knowledge that Guy 
Eastman Tripp, chairman of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, is one of the lead- 
ing analysts in the world of busi- 
ness. He came to his present posi- 
tion through a long line of brilliant 
achievements. For the past twelve 
years he has successfully guided the 
affairs of the Westinghouse company, 
one of the best known organizations 
in the world. Due to his broad out- 
look and his sound business judg- 
ment, Westinghouse interests have 
penetrated to every part of the globe. 


Recently he returned from Japan, 
where he aided in the founding of the 
Mitsubishi Electric Manufacturing 
Company, which proposes to do its 
own manufacturing from data fur- 
nished by Westinghouse. 

In the little town of Wells, where 
his father practised law, 
Tripp spent the first 
seven years of his life. 
Then his mother died and 
his father was left with 
eight boys, of which Guy 
was next to the oldest. 
During the next three 
years he lived with his 
grandfather, returning to 
Wells after his father’s 
second marriage. Later, 
he spent two years at 
Berwick Academy, work- 
ing during his vacations at 
the general village store 
in Wells. It was hard 
work, with long hours, 
but it was lightened by 
pleasant contacts, for one 
corner of it held the 
village post office, the 
meeting place of every 
one for miles around. 

When he was seven- 
teen, young Tripp de- 
cided to strike out into 
new territory. 

“About this time,” said 
General Tripp, “one of 
the boys I used to know 
came back to Wells for 
a visit. We got together 
and began discussing our 
work. I was feeling 
rather impatient and 
anxious to get out where 
I thought there was a chance for ad- 
vancement. When this friend left he 
promised to be on the lookout for an 
opening and said he would let me 
know just as soon as one presented 
itself. It wasn’t long before I was: 
offered a clerkship in the offices of 
the Eastern Railroad, where my 
friend was employed.” 

Although the salary was only $6 
a week, young Tripp accepted it 
eagerly, for it opened the way to a 
new life and new experiences. He 
rose at five each morning in order tc 
reach the offices at seven. for he 
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lived with relatives some fifteen miles 
out of Salem. He even carried his 
lunch with him, and did not reach 
home again until seven-thirty, for a 
late supper. It was a long day. 
“The long hours did not bother me 
so much,” said General Tripp, “but I 
had not been there very long when 
I began to feel that I had made a 
mistake in not fitting myself for 
college. The minute I got out into 
the wegrld in contact with other men 
I realized the enormous asset of a 
college education. It is true that a 
boy learns much of the practical side 
through actual business contacts, but 
he goes more slowly, for he has no 
direct train of thought to guide him. 
-“College training is valuable to a 
man not alone for what he actually 
learns, but also because it makes him 
think, teaches him to observe 
and analyze things more 


would be cleared as swiftly as for 
the fire engines, but as they crossed 
the first main street a bluecoat held 
up his hand and they came to a stop. 

“Pretty speedy outfit, aren’t you?” 
said the officer. After hasty explan- 
ations he climbed aboard and they had 
to tell their “little story to the cap- 
tain” at the police station, while an 
exasperated motorman and conductor 
and passengers waited. 

Tripp soon became traveling audi- 
tor for the Thomson-Houston Com- 
pany. Then Stone & Webster, who 
were just beginning their remarkable 
career, asked him to come with them. 
In this position he made so many 
constructive suggestions about the 
properties he visited that he was ap- 
pointed a member of the delegation 
which appraised and suggested im- 
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Tripp was sent down as their special 
representative. 

“When I arrived,” said General 
Tripp, “before we did anything 
toward reorganization or refinancing, 
I felt I wanted a picture of the traf. 
fic if I was to have any idea of the 
values of various companies making 
up the system. We put on about a 
thousand men to check up the count 
during the rush and the dull hours 
and to locate the places where traf- 
fic was heaviest. This count was one 
of the factors which was used in ad- 
justing the values of the different 
kinds of securities outstanding.” 

Tripp’s quick action and sound 
common sense made a good impres- 
sion on the committee, and they asked 
him to head the joint committee on 
reorganization. He found his work 
had only just begun. The 
Metropolitan had many sub- 








closely, and trains him in the 
methods by which he can se- 
cure the information he is 
seeking. If I had.it to do 
over again I would go to 


college and fit myself for the S 


work I expected to do. | 
think the four years spent in 
college would be more than 
made up in rapidity of 
progress.” . 

Young Tripp stayed with 
the railroad for seven years, 
rising from a clerkship to the 
position of chief clerk in the 
Maintenance of Way Depart- 
ment. At that time the new 
electrical field was opening 
up, and he was offered a posi- 
tion as storekeeper with the 
Thomson-Houston Electric 
Company, which had secured 
the contract to equip electri- 
cally the old West End Rail- 
way of Boston. 

“Those early days of elec- 
trical engineering are in- 
teresting to look back on,” 
said General Tripp, “if for 








available. 


To Make Us Richer in 
Pocket and Spirit 


quently more leisure for intellec- 
tual and spiritual development. 
I believe super-power to be one 
of the most important develop- 
ments of to-day.” 


UPER-POWER, Guy E. Tripp 
believes, will promote na- 
tional progress in that broader 
sense which is concerned with 
spiritual as well as material wel- 
fare. 
“Under the super-power plan,” 
he says, “power will be more 
abundant, more easily utilized, 
and will become more universally 
This means greater 
prosperity, more material com- 


sidiaries, each of which was 
individually financed, and 
when the holding company 
was thrown into receivership 
a panic was created among 
those who owned subsidiary 
securities. Men who knew 
Tripp in those days say that 
the way in which he handled 
this difficult situation showed 
him to be nothing short of a 
genitis, for he was successful, 
not only in satisfying all con- 
flicting interests, but also in 
re-establishing the company 
on a sound basis. 

His work with this road 
attracted so much attention 
that in 1912, the directors of 


forts and luxuries, improved seine ate. 2 inoncting 
° oyege Wianutacturin ompany un- 
business facilities, and conse- animously ca ae aie te 


the chairmanship of their 
board. When he took charge 
the company was doing a 
business of approximately 
$40,000,000 a year. Under 
his leadership its annual gross 
earnings have reached $160,- 














nothing else, because of our 
many tribulations. I well re- 
member the endless trouble we had 
when we put in our first trolley. 
From the standpoint of present in- 
stallations it was done very crudely, 
for things were still in an experi- 
mental stage. Breaks became so fre- 
quent we decided to put in an emerg- 
ency repair wagon. It was a gorgeous 
affair, resplendent in red paint, with 
brass rails, and was drawn by a pair 
of iron grey horses. We considered 
ourselves very important.” 

On the first day this wagon was 
called out Tripp elected to be of the 
party. Not having any definite posi- 
tion on the repair gang, he was as- 
signed to ringing the gong. As the 
brilliant wagon dashed down the 
street the driver expected traffic 





provements in the properties in which 
the company was interested. 

His knowledge of values was re- 
markable and the rapidity with which 
he estimated the strong and weak 
points of a property made his opin- 
ion of great moment. Soon he was 
made district manager of many of 
the Stone & Webster utilities. He 
remained in this position for some 
years, during which he made a close 
analytical study of public service 
organizations. 

In 1910 the Metropolitan Street 
Railway passed into the hands of a 
receiver. Financial affairs reached 
such a state of confusion that the 
bondholders sent a representative to 
Stone & Webster to seek advice, and 


000,000. 

When the United States 
entered the World War it was es- 
timated that the Ordnance Depart- 
ment would be called on to expend 


more than $16,000,000,000 during the: 


next three or four years. The big 
question ‘was to secure a man who 
was fitted to supervise this huge ex- 
penditure. He had to be some one 
with broad vision, accustomed to 
dealing with large affairs, and capable 
of uniting the various interests into 
one gigantic, swiftly moving ma- 
chine. 

The choice narrowed down swiftly 
to Guy Eastman Tripp. 

He started as a Major; in ten 
months was made Brigadier-General 
and acted as assistant to the Chief of 
Ordnance of the United States Army. 
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His final award was the Distinguished 
Service Medal. 

There has always been a progres- 
sive spirit in the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company. It 
is not only alive to every forward 
movement in the electrical field; it 
has taken the lead in many of them. 

It started and developed the great 
radio broadcasting movement and 
has now turned its attention to super- 
ower. 

“Tell me,” I said to General Tripp, 
“something of your ideas on this 
huge question which means so 


linking transmission lines that power 
can be carried long distances to fill 
large demands. Companies may band 
together for power distribution with- 
out in any way affecting the individ- 
ual management of their organiza- 
tions. Such a consolidation of inter- 
ests would mean more reliable power, 
would increase demand, which would 
naturally lower the cost of produc- 
tion and eliminate much of the waste 
in generation. 

“It is simply the big business idea 
applied to electrical production. 
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“History teaches us that in those 
countries where men are dependent 
on their own power or that of dom- 
estic animals, progress has been slow 
and development fitful and uncer- 
tain. Not until the introduction of 
power machines did we have prog- 
ress in its true sense, and it has be- 
come more and more rapid with every 
invention which improves our meth- 
od of generating, transmitting and 
applying power. America has made 
the most rapid progress of any coun- 
try in the world; it is the leader in 
mass production. 

“Under the super-power 





much in the development of 





our country, the future of 
super-power.” 

“T do not need to tell you 
that the low cost of anything 
depends on mass production 
and a skillful marketing of 


Awake! Strike Out! 


By Lilburn Harwood Townsend 


Ah youth! why pinest thou for rest? 
Why failest thou to join the quest 


plan, power will be more 
abundant, more easily 
utilized, and will be- 
come more universally avail- 
able. This means greater 
prosperity, more material 
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the product,” was his answer. 
“The best example of that 
principle is the Ford car. 
When we talk about super- 
power what we really mean is 
massed power. Massed pow- 
er consists of such a co-or- 
dination of power units that 
power volume may be massed 
at will at any given point. It 
decreases production costs, 
facilitates distribtuion, pre- 
vents waste, reduces the vol- 
ume of equipment, and pro- 
vides for emergencies. 

“The recent merger which 
consolidated the output of 
eleven companies is a step in 
the right direction, for it per- 
mits equable distribution ; and 
the great complaint has not 
been so much that of power 
shortage as of unbalanced 
supply. Where the growth 
of a community makes a 
heavy demand on local pow- 
er facilities they are frequent- 
ly found inadequate and it 
becomes necessary to pro- 
vide additional generating 
units at that point, even 
though there may be a sur- 
plus at some nearby station. 
This is an extravagant 
and wasteful condition, 





Of noble men, who press along 
To find the place, of hope and song, 
And finding it, light up the sky 
Like flaring comets, winging high 
O’er groveling mortals on the earth 
Unconscious of their wit or worth? 


Why waste thy heaven-given dower? 
Dost thou not hear the calling hour? 
Revive thy slowly drying brain! 

Wear not the sweat of pull and strain— 
Call out the guardant of thy will 

That men may see thy worthy skill, 
Applaud thy hand, acclaim thy mame 

And give thee royal rank and fame! 


Press onward ’neath the burning sun 
Until thou hast thy conquest won, 
And kept thy honor sweetly bright 
As moonbeams of a tropic night; 
Both courtesy and laughter know, 
For they subdue the stubborn foe, 
When rudeness, ire and fiery frown 
Fail utterly to break him down! 


There still are virgin mines of gold, 

As rich as fabled mines of old, 

Awaiting men, with iron blent, 

Who have not yet their spirit spent. 

There is a crown, somewhere concealed 
For loyal men in shop or field; 

Awake! strike out on sea or sod 

And scale the heights, a flaming god! 

















comforts and luxuries, im- 
proved business facilities, and 
consequently more leisure for 
intellectual and spiritual de- 
velopment. I believe super- 
power to be one of the most 
important developments of 
to-day.” 

And General Tripp has 
done much to bring about 
this development. His exten- 
sive knowledge of this sub- 
ject has brought him into de- 
mand as a speaker and writer 
and his recently published 
book, “Super-Power as an 
Aid to Progress,” is recog- 
nized as authoritative. But 
one problem still remains un- 
solved. 

“All fundamental technical 
obstacles to super-power de- 
velopment have been cleared 
away,” said this energetic ad- 
vocate. “We can now make 
the apparatus necessary for 
long distance transmission, 
and a complete plan outlin- 
ing a super-power system for 
the United States has been 
prepared by Frank G. Baum. 
This has been accepted in its 
broad outlines by the elec- 
trical industry. 

“The one important ques- 
tion which remains to be an- 


which could be avoided if 
there were interconnection. 

“On the other hand, we must not 
forget that super-power may become 
equally wasteful, and that it adds to 
the wealth of the country only in 
those sections where it is actually 
needed, and then only to the extent 
of the demand. For this reason some 
logical form of distribution should be 
effected whereby the surplus may be 
drawn from some other generating 
point to supply the deficiencies of that 
locale. 

“This can be effected,” he con- 
tinued, “by completion of a series of 
co-operative agreements for the mu- 
tual exchange of power, and by so 


” 





“The fundamental value of super- 
power lies in the fact that it will 
promote national progress. By prog- 
ress I do not mean simply the crea- 
tton of large business interests or 
an increase in the complication of 
living conditions, but an offering of 
facilites which wiil tend to improve 
the material and spiritual welfare of 
our people. 

“The great forward trend to-day 
is toward greater production per in- 
dividual unit; in other words, to in- 
crease the productivity of a given 
amount of human effort and so secure 
a maximum output per individual for 
every hour of labor. 


swered is: ‘Shall the super-power 
systems be owned and operated by 
private interests under government 
control or shall they be owned and 
operated by the government?” 
“Although there is no widespread 
sentiment in favor of the pub- 
lic ownership of our railroads, mer- 
chant marine, telephones, telegraph, 
street railways or local electric light 
and power plants, much has been said 
in favor of the public ownership of 
super-power systems. This matter 


should receive the utmost considera- 
tion and must be decided by the 
people themselves. 

(Continued on page 248) 





The Dishonesty and Decay 
of Congress 


By J. W. Harriman 


President, Harriman National Bank 


HEADLINE of this kind tricts where they themselves vote? 
A does not tend to excite a 


well-thought-out tax bill that wil] 
Yet, when business goes stale render assistance to the over- 


spirit of optimism in the and we read of Mr. Mellon’s des- burdened taxpayers, we know not 


minds of casual readers, and they 


are apt to turn im- 
mediately to more in- 
teresting subjects. 

It is not set up here 
for the purpose of caus- 
ing comment or con- 
troversy. 

It merely registers 
the existence of facts, 
something that has 
grown into an ack- 
nowledgment even by 
some members of the 
present Congress itself. 
It is displayed for the 
purpose of bringing 
home with all possible 
force the existence of 
a terrible truth; a truth 
that must be faced by 
every voter; a problem 
that is more vital than 
anything else that ex- 
ists in ou: body politic 
to-day. It reflects a 
condition that has its 
origin in the passive- 
ness, lethargy and sel- 
fishness of our voters 
who seem satisfied to 
place in the hands of 
professional politicians 
and inefficient individu- 
als the larger part of 
what makes for success 
in every line of busi- 
ness to-day. 

The casual and de- 
tached interest  ex- 
hibited in the selection 
of the men whe repre- 
sent us in Washington 
to-day is scandalous 
and disgraceful, and it 
is only now when a 
crisis arrives that we 
realize the fearful con- 
sequences of our pas- 
siveness, what it ac- 
complishes and com- 
pletes. 

How many voters to- 
day know the name of 
their Congressman, or 
give even a thought as 
to what he stands for 
in Washington? How 
many readers of this 
article know their 
representatives in their 
State Legislatures, or 
even the election dis- 


perate efforts to put through a 














“Why Taxes Do Not Fall” 


R. HARRIMAN writes advertise- 
ments for his bank—the Harriman 
National—that are widely read. They 
are read because they are easy to read; 
and that means that he works them out 
thoughtfully. He says what he wants 
to say, without any sidetracking, and he 
makes it plain as day. Here is some- 
thing that appeared in February, 1923, ' 
but it is just as good to-day: 


One definition of a budget, and it would 
seem the only one known to some poli- 
ticians, is, according to the dictionary, “a 
bag with its contents,” and it is the dis- 
position of the contents that concerns 
them. The budget system instituted by 
the present Administration has from its 
inception been most unpopular with Con- 
gressmen, and so would be any system by 
which the public was made clearly aware 
of the purposes for which its money was 
being spent. 

Tax payers were recently heartened by 
the news from the Treasury Department 
that the country’s finances were improving 
and expenses were being brought down to 
income. Forthwith, we hear from that ele- 
ment always at work in the Senate made 
up of men who might be left out of it by 
an act of Providence without increasing 
our sense of loneliness, an element ever 
ready to spend other people’s money. 

The tax payer can and should keep him- 
self fully informed of the proceedings of 
his representatives in both Houses through 
the Congressional Record, the publication 
for which he pays, its cost for the year 
ending July 1, 1922, being some $700,000. 
Incidentally, the work of 700 men is de- 
voted exclusively to the publication of. the 
Record, which is set up by a night force 
of forty linotype machines operating four 
to five hours a night. 

The wasters of the public money should 
be held to account for their extravagant 
and wanton profligacy. Ask your Con- 
gressman to send you the Congressional 
Record and, as you receive it, read it and 
watch what Congress is doing with your 
money paid as taxes. It is your business; 
let your Congressman know that you are 
watching his administration of your 
affairs. 














where nor to whom to turn, nor 


how to assist him in his 
effort. It is a humili- 
ating fact that we have 
not the mentality in 
our representatives to 
render the needed as- 
sistance. 

Congress to-day is 
not only decayed; it is 
rotten past resurrec- 
tion. The day is past 
when it was an honor 
to be a member of 
either House. To. tell 
the truth, it is plain as 
a pike staff, but not the 
less mortifying, that 
the country has ad- 
vanced by such leaps 
and bounds as to have 
left far in the rear 
the mentalities which, 
while possibly they 
measured up to _ its 
needs in the earlier 
days, to-day are total- 
ly and entirely inade- 
quate to care for its 
prosperity and best in- 
terests. The business 
of state at Washington 
has become a dirty, 
mud-slinging game for 
the benefit of any 
leader in the perform- 
ance who can make the 
most noise and do the 
dirtiest work. 

We have a man in 
the White House who 
is doing his utmost to 
bring about order and 
sense out of confusion 
and chaos. His recent 
message to the Senate 
brought forth in return 
a torrent of billings- 
gate that made one 
wonder if it could be 
possible that it came 
from such a source. 

This, bear in mind, 
gentle reader and wise 
business man, is not a 
tirade. It is a fact and 
we might just as well 
face it with humility 
and an earnest resolve 
to do better. 

And what are we go- 
ing to do about it? 

(Continued on page 250) 
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Railroads and Shippers Sit 
at the Round Table 


New Regional Advisory Boards, by Eliminating Friction, 
Are Aiding Transportation and Business Prosperity 


are words in the American 

business vocabulary which 
are being grossly overworked. 
Synonymous in a certain sense, 
they have to bear the weight of 
much that is meaningless. At 
times they are an atrocious misfit. 

Yet the forces implied by these 
two words are exerting a greater 
influence in American industry 
than ever before. Corporations, 
pricked by fierce competition, vie 
with one another in service to 
clients. And the wave of co-oper- 
ation between management and 
employees is sweeping constantly 
forward. 

To the surprise of many old-time 
professional critics the annual 
financial statements are healthier 
from trade centers where these 
principles have been put to the 
test. Co-operation and service, it 
seems, are mutually beneficial. 

And now the railroads and the 
shippers, two erstwhile warring in- 
terests, have decided to pull in the 
same direction. 

The railroads have a product to 
sell—transportation. Their larg- 
est buyers, by far, are the ship- 
pers. And the buying and selling 
of a vast amount of transportation 
involves thousands of technical 
points surrounding rates, car al- 
lotments, packing, and so on. 

\Ithough recognizing that dis- 
putes were inevitable in such a 
program, the railroads and. the 
shippers have never before tried 
to rectify the situation in an or- 
ganized way. Traditionally they 
have been bitter critics. They 
have talked at each other for 
years. Each side’s attitude has 
been deplored, but the discussion 
has been largely captious, not con- 
structive. 

About a year and a half ago a 
sroup of grain shippers in the 
‘orthwest found themselves in a 
‘ost uncomfortable position be- 
cause of irregularities in car al- 
‘otments and delays in shipments. 
\lthough individual dealings with 
the railways were carried on, these 
shippers felt that a unified attempt 


(ere, words int and service 


By Hiram Heritell 





Ww. J. L. BANHAM 
President, Associated Traffic Clubs 


of America 


at settlement of various problems 


would be advantageous. 

With the help of the American 
Railway Association, a voluntary 
organization of shippers was ef- 
fected, the first Regional Advisory 
Board in the country. It was suc- 
cessful from the start because it 
was constructed on sound funda- 
mentals. 

There are now nine Regional 
Advisory Boards, covering practi- 
cally every state. Each Board’s 
jurisdiction, usually including from 
three to six states, is made, as a 
practical matter, to coincide with 
the territory of the several Dis- 
trict Managers of the Car Service 
Division of the American Railway 
Association. The Boards are com- 
posed of representatives of pro- 
duction, distribution, consumption 
and credit—as related to trans- 
portation of commodities—of each 
district. Every large shipper of 
produce is represented. 

A glance at the list of general 
chairmen is sufficient to indicate 
the calibre of these men: Central 
Western Regional Advisory Board, 
H. G. Taylor, of the State Railway 
Commission, Lincoln, Nebraska; 
Great Lakes Shippers’ Regional 
Advisory Board, L. G. Macomber, 


traffic chairman of the Toledo, 
Ohio, Chamber of the Minnesota 
Farm Bureau; Ohio Valley Ship- 
pers’ Regional Advisory Board, 
Theodore Davis, manager, South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association; 
Southeast Shippers’ Regional Ad- 
visory Board, A. G. T. Moore, 
traffic manager, Southern Pine 
Association; Southwest Regional 
Advisory Board, J. H. Johnston, 
traffic manager, Oklahoma Cotton 
Seed Crushers Association; Trans- 
Missouri-Kansas Regional Advis- 
ory Board, Clyde M. Reed, of the 
Kansas Public Utilities Commit- 
tee; Mid-West Board at Chicago, 
Robert C. Ross of John T. Ryer- 
son & Son, Inc., and the Atlantic 
States Shippers Advisory Board 
which is headed by W. J. L. Ban- 
ham, general traffic manager of 
the Otis Elevator Company and 
president of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America. 

Mr. Banham is typical of the 
aggressive manner in which these 
chairmen are studying the ship- 
pers’ side of transportation. His 
Board, in its jurisdiction over 
New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland, and Delaware, 
doubtless represents the most 
powerful group of railway ship- 
pers in the entire nation. 

Although organized so recent- 
ly as January, 1924, the Atlan- 
tic States Board rapidly achieved 
a high character of personnel and 
a commendable thoroughness in 
operation. 

Among its executive committee 
are such men as W. A. Garrett, 
general transportation manager, 
Baldwin Locomotive Works; E. H. 
Outerbridge, chairman, New York 
Port Authority; W. A. Simonton, 
director of traffic, du Pont Com- 
pany; Harry T. Hall, vice-presi- 
dent, Bank of Manhattan, New 
York City; C. S. Keene, vice-pres- 
ident, American Tobacco Com- 
pany; A. G. Hyde, traffic manager, 
Endicott-Johnson Company; Alex- 
ander Wall, secretary-treasurer, 
Robert Morris Associates; S. M. 
Williams, traffic chairman, Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
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ciation; and E. V. Titus, 
York State Farm Bureau. 

Shippers of the Middle Atlan- 
tic States assert that Mr. Banham 
himself, through sheer force of 
personal qualifications, has pegged 
the ideals for this Board. En- 
dowed with prodigious energy 
which is balanced by a fine sense 
of values, this official electrifies 
every group he comes in contact 
with. The shippers must work 
with the _ railroads, definitely, 
wholeheartedly, he says, to get 
better transportation, and he pro- 
ceeds to show the necessity of this 
with a gripping conviction 


New 


part in the deliberations of every 
Board, utilizing the dockets of 
each meeting for bringing service 
questions to the attention of ship- 
pers and consumers in their dis- 
trict.” 

Mr. Banham emphasized the 
work of the Board in the realm of 
business forecast. 

“The Atlantic States Shippers 
Advisory Board, for example, has 
fifty-two commodity committees 
covering every industry in our five 
states,” he said. “These commit- 
tees survey as accurately as pos- 
sible business activity in their own 
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“Among all the welter of assump- 
tions and broad generalities anq 
imaginings about business with 
which the practical executive js 
constantly deluged,” continued 
Mr. Banham, “I believe that the 
check-up of these Regional Boards 
digs the deepest into actual con- 
ditions.” ; 

Industry, no matter how rami- 
fying or vast, need not be clut- 
tered up with frictional incidents, 
in the opinion of Mr. Banham, 
Get the two parties of varying 
views to put their feet under the 
same conference table and discuss 

the question amicably and 








backed up by a convincing 
array of economic and 
technical facts, 

I asked him about the 
practical value of the Re- 
gional Advisory Boards. 

“The principle of .infor- 
mal negotiation between 
the railroads and their 
users; of determining, 
first, the relative truths 
about their relationships, 
and of recognizing them 
as a basis for direct deal- 
ing, represents the basic 
principle upon which the 
Regional Board organiza- 
tions are founded,” he ex- 
plained. “The whole pur- 
pose of this organization 
is to provide a method by 
which the buyers and_sell- 
ers of transportation can 
sit down and adjust infor- 
mally transportation dif- 


ficulties. 
“The Regional Advisory 
Board functions on _ all 


matters which come with- 
in the purview of the Car 
Service Division of the 
American Railway Asso- 
ciation in this territory. It 
is a service organization, 
and there are no restric- 
tions on what may be con- 
sidered by the Board or its 
committees, if they come 
within these limitations. 





tions. 


A New Barometer 
of Business 


T IS NOT long since the weekly 
figures of railroad freight car 
loadings became important indi- 
cators of general business condi- 
Some much more useful 
statistics, particularly for those 
who look to the future, are in the 
making. | 
In this article, W. J. L. Banham, 


a satisfying solution will 
be reached. 

“That is the policy of 
these Boards,” he added. 
“But whenever trouble can- 
not be settled, or when 
more than one shipper or 
more than one railroad is 
involved, the next step is 
through the committee of 
the Board which repre- 
sents that particular prod- 
uct. As a last resort the 
difficulty is brought into 
the Board meeting for re- 
view by representatives of 
all industry and agricul- 
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head of the Atlantic States Ship- 
pers Advisory Board, which has 
fifty-two commodity committees 
covering every industry in five 
states, is quoted as saying, “These 
committees survey as accurately 
as possible business activity in 
their own industries, and from 
these analyses we present to the 
railroads information about fu- 
ture car requirements.” 
Commodity reports presented 
at the March meeting of 300 
Atlantic Board shippers and rail- 
road officials indicated that traffic 
would be 10 to 15 per cent. larger 
in the first half of 1924 than in 
the first half of 1923. 











We do not deal with rates 








—shippers themselves in 

any one region maintain a diver- 
sity of interests on this subject. 
Problems which are strictly inter- 
related with service and car supply, 
but which come under the juris- 
diction of the traffic departments, 
will be handled by designated 
traffic officers who attend the 
board meetings. 

“No railroad, nor the Car Ser- 
vice Division, is represented on the 
Advisory Boards. However, def- 
inite committees of railroad offi- 
cers are appointed to negotiate 
upon call with the committees of 
the Board and with the Board it- 
self. The railroads take an active 


ture and by all carriers. 
Their decision is final, and 
is always acted upon be- 
cause of the moral force 
back of it. No legal power 
is used. 

“Out of thirty-eight ma- 
jor disputes throughout 
the country which came be- 
fore the Advisory Boards 
in 1923, there have been 
thirty-eight settlements 
between the railroads and 
the shippers. No complaint 
was taken to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commis- 
sion. All disputes were 
speedily settled at one 
meeting with the excep- 
tion of the rule for distri- 
bution of grain cars in 
effect in the Northwest. 
Settlement of this dispute 
took five months; but it 


industries and from these analyses 
we present to the railroads infor- 
mation about future car require- 
ments. If we can predict future 
transportation needs in the Atlan- 
tic States for only sixty days we 
will have gone a long way toward 
eliminating those conditions which 
make for freight congestion. 
“At a meeting of this Board in 
Philadelphia on March 13th, at- 
tended by more than 300 shippers 
and railway officials, the commod- 
ity reports indicated that in the first 
six months of 1924 business would 
be from 10 to 15 per cent. larger 
than in the same period of 1923. 





had been a matter of contention 
for more than seven years and had 
been before the Federal tribunals 
two or three times. 

“Good transportation creates 
business. There should be a wider 
appreciation of this fact. Trans- 
portation which is speedy and 
efficient opens new markets for 
manufacturers and producers ev- 
erywhere. The fruit growers ot 
Florida and California have planned 
20 to 30 per cent. more acreage for 
Eastern markets this year simply 
because they can get adequate and 
fast freight service. I know 4 
New York manufacturer of heavy 
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machinery who clinched a huge 
order with a Denver firm because 
he knew he could get shipments 
through to the buyer on time and 
in good order. 

“The principle applies to all lines 
of business. That is why I say 
that prosperity is based funda- 
mentally on the success with 
which our transportation systems 
function. 

“There was never a time in the 
history of the railroads when a 
more determined effort was made 
to give the shippers high grade 
service. This will steadily be in- 
creased as the shippers’ Boards 
throughout the country co-operate 
with the carriers in intensifying 
their facilities. It is possible to 
make every freight car in this 
country twice as useful and make 
it carry twice as much produce if 
we get the proper support in re- 
ducing delays and congestion. 


Endorsed by Hoover 


“After all, the railroads’ prob- 
lem is the shippers’. The politi- 
cians have tried for years to solve 
it but have failed. If all the ship- 
pers support the railroads con- 
sistently in their endeavor to 
bring their systems to top effi- 
ciency we will speedily eliminate 
those conditions which go to make 
up a ‘transportation problem.’ ” 

Bankers and industrial leaders 
everywhere consider the success 
of this phase of economic growth 
to be most significant. As a re- 
sult of it “better transportation 
service seems assured,” says the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
in its annual report. Secretary of 
Commerce Herbert Hoover admits 
frankly that it has contributed 
much “to the handling of the larg- 
est transport movement of our 
history”’—that of 1923. 


“These efforts,” says Mr. Hoover, 
“together with the great initiative 
and ability of the railway execu- 
tives marks 1923 as the first year 
for a long time when we have had 
an extremely high level of busi- 
ness activity and at the same time 
have not suffered tremendous 
losses from car shortages. The 
co-operation itself has created a 
much better understanding of 
railway problems by the shipping 
public.” 

Perhaps we may conclude that 
there is still a sense of genuine 
balance and constructive economic 
thinking left in the country de- 
spite the chatter and futility of 
noisy investigations. 





In finance you can be a self- 
nade man, but in politics you are 
more or less machine-made.— 
Washington Star. 
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Value of a Smile 


By Frank Farrington 


CORES of motion picture 
w actresses would lose their 

jobs if they were deprived 
of their ability to smile. They 
know it. They realize what their 
smiles are worth to them; but 
most of us do not know that our 
ability to smile may be made to 
bring us success right in our own 
line of work. 


People pay money to see their 
favorites smile in the movies. 
They pay money to see smiles 
on the living stage. They pay 
money to be made to smile. 

But the smiles of screenland and 
the smiles of the stage, even the 
smiles of the audience, are only 
occasional smiles. The great 
thing is the everyday, day-long 
smile of the man in business, the 
man in the street, the woman in 
the home or in whatever occupa- 
tion she may assume. 


When an English woman comes 
to America to appear in some pub- 
lic capacity, when a French woman 
comes to America to play tennis, 
when a Japanese statesman comes 
to America to take part in inter- 
national politics, we see their pic- 
tures in all illustrated papers, and 
what do these pictures emphasize? 
The smile, of course. 


Easier to Smile Than Frown 


When God created man in his 
own image, he gave him the power 
to smile with the use of only thir- 
teen facial muscles, while he must 
use sixty-five muscles for a first- 
class frown. 


We render tribute to smiles in 
money paid for seeing them, in 
money paid for being made to 
smile. We follow the men and the 
women who smile and we follow 
them willingly. 

And then we forget all about 
the great value to us of our own 
smile, and almost before our faces 
have relaxed from the reciprocal 
smile another person brings to our 
countenance, we allow our mouth 
corners to droop and we go about 
our affairs with frowns of gloom. 

To any man looking for a job 
a good smile is worth more than 
a letter of recommendation from 
the president of a bank. 

To the man with a job and a 
desire to gain promotion and a bet- 
ter job, the smile is his best and 
surest “pull.” For the man in 
business, seeking customers, cli- 
ents, patrons, a good smile is worth 
more than a cash capital of ten 
thousand dollars. 

Any man deprived, by some ac- 





cident due to the negligence of an- 
other, of the power to create a 
smile upon his countenance, would 
be awarded phenomenal damages. 

Isn’t it a fair statement that the 
man with the honest smile and 
the willingness to use it can get 
just about what he wants? If he 
is a merchant, he can count on 
drawing people to his store and 
on making them want to come 
again because they take to him 
and like to do business with him. 


An Asset That Costs Nothing 


Do we not all like the family 
physician who has a confident and 
a cheery smile, who smiles us out 
of our worry over our own or an- 
other’s ill health? Do we not 
feel relieved over the situation 
when our lawyer smiles as he talks 
over our legal difficulties? 


Do we not feel better for meet- 
ing a smiling acquaintance on the 
street, and do we not feel willing 
to stop and talk, or to cross the 
street to greet the one we know 
will smile? 

Oh, this smile we can smile if 
we will, is the greatest act we have 
in our whole repertoire! We can 
accomplish just about anything if 
we learn how to smile and then 
do it. We have the world at our 
feet when we smile. 

All the great influence, the mag- 
netism of compelling personality, 
the pulling power of our individu- 
ality, the pleasing force that is 
within us, may be used if we will 
tame our faces and teach them to 
smile when a smile counts, and 
that is much of the time. 

Frowns? Ye gods! Too many 
of them. They discourage us. 
They make us grip our purses 


tighter. They freeze our con- 
fidence. They hasten us on our 
way ‘without interest in the 
frowner. 


And consider. How much does 
a smile cost? It is the greatest 
asset we can have and it does not 
require a cent of investment. 

Can you smile? Can you wrig- 
gle your facial muscles into that 
form of good looks called a smile? 
If you can smile and do not, you 
are throwing away limitless pos- 
sibilities and countless opportu- 
nities. ; 

Everything is going to break 
right some day for the man or 
woman who smiles. If the smile 
does not bring riches, it will at 
least bring happiness to self and 
to others, and happiness is greater 
than riches, for riches are valuable 
only for what happiness they buy. 


For Better Understanding Between Utilities and Communities 
Winner of the First Prize in 
“Forbes” Utility Contest 


Here Is the Best Article on “How Sound Public Relations Between 
Public Utilities and Communities Can Best Be 


EVELOPING and = main- 
D taining sound public rela- 

tions between utilities and 
communities naturally divides it- 
self into two correlated parts: 
First, education of the public; 
second, service to the public. 

During the period of rapid 


Developed and Maintained” 


By Paul C. Rawson 


and principles of the utility. At 
these meetings emphasis should be 
placed upon the employees’ impart- 
ing information to the public in a 
courteous, straightforward man- 
ner. Booklets of information 
about the utility and its operation 


in each department, preferably the 
head of the department, should 
regularly contribute instructive 
articles. The circulation of this 
paper could be enlarged to include 
the stockholders, for they, as well 
as the employees, are interested in 

the utility and its welfare. 





development through which 
the public utilities have just 
passed, primary attention 
has been focused upon taking 
care of demands for service, 
or building, extending and 
improving the utilities’ ser- 
vice facilities. Consequently 
the necessity of informing 
the public of the functions of 
a utility was overlooked. Be- 
cause of this phenomenal 
growth and expansion, suspi- 
cion and mistrust were 
formed in the public mind. 
Such information as did reach 
the public was usually false 
and unauthentic. Hence, the 
need of education. 

But utilities are now awak- 
ening to the importance of 
public education, and, al- 
though the effects of this 
have already begun to show, 
further education should con- 





2 (2) Another 





method of 
bringing the utility and the 
public in close relationship 
. with each other, is through 
the columns of the local news- 
papers. Strong informative 
advertising concerning the 
necessity of the utility, its 
nature and its function should 
continue. Too much stress 
cannot be placed upon the 
vital importance of keeping 
the public fully and quickly 
informed. Detailed informa- 
tion concerning accidents, re- 
duction or increase of rates, 
or anything in which the pub- 
lic are interested should be 
published promptly. Let the 
utility get the habit of pre- 
senting the various situations 
to the people so that they 
will acquire familiarity with 
the utility, acquaintance with 
its officials, and knowledge of 








tinue. 

(1) The first and funda- 
mental step in acquainting 
the public with the problems 
of the utility should be in the 
education of the utility’s em- 
ployees. They should know 
the advantages and necessi- 
ties of courteous considera- 
tion in every transaction 
which the company has with 
its customers and the general 
public. Since many of the 
most important employees of the 
organization do not know any more 
of the fundamentals of the utility 
than the mass of the public served, 
one of the valuable points of edu- 
cational contact is lost. 

Executives should call eiti-r 
group or general meetings of the 
employees from time to time to 
inform them in the fundamentals 


PAUL C. RAWSON 


Foreman of the Meter Department of the Empire 
District Electric Company of Joplin, Mo., a sub- 
sidiary of the Cities Service Company, of which 
Henry L. Doherty is the head. After graduating 
from the Kansas State University in 1917 with the 
degree of E.E., Mr. Rawson entered the army and 
served as a first-class electrician overseas. 
1919 he entered the Doherty Training School of 
the Denver Gas & Electric Light Company, and, 
in 1920, was transferred to the Empire District 
Electric Company. Mr. Rawson is 30 years old, 
and is married. He is president of the Doherty 


Men’s Fraternity at Joplin. 


should be in the hands of each em- 
ployee and it should be the duty of 
each department head to see that 
in a reasonable length of time the 
employee has this knowledge. 
Considerable information about 
the different departments may be 
given to the employees through 
the distribution of a company pa- 
per or a house organ. Some one 


its affairs. 

Full and clear publicity on 
all matters connected with 
the utility. will yield large 
dividends in sound public re- 
lations. 


In Through the columns of the 


press, the utility can intro- 
duce the principal men of the 
utility to the community. 
This can be done by publish- 
ing photographs of the dif- 
ferent leading men in the or- 
ganization, along with brief his- 
tories of their lives, education, 
training, previous positions, and 
present positions. This will .ac- 
quaint the public with the utility's 
officers and consequently aid them 
in recognizing these men and get- 
ting better service through those 
who stand ready to serve. 

In every public utility there 
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should be one or more officials re- 
sponsible for giving information to 
the press. When inquiring report- 
ers are referred to a courteous, 
well-informed man who clearly 
and cheerfully gives the informa- 
tion desired, the papers will not be 
forced to obtain their news from 
unauthorized sources and incor- 
rect statements will not be pre- 
sented to the public. 

(3) When readjusted rates, 
either increases or decreases, are 


A satisfied stockholder is as 
valuable an asset as the utility can 
obtain for promoting good rela- 
tions. 

After a customer becomes a par- 
tial owner of the utility he should 
be informed at all times about the 
utility’s business. Monthly sales, 
new extensions, gain in customers, 
and anything of interest to the 
customer makes for a closer rela- 
tionship between the community 
and the utility. 


filed with the public ser- 
vice commission of the 
state in which the utility 
operates, letters should be 
sent to the mayors, city or 
town councils, and boards 
of representatives of the 
communities which the 
public utility serves, ex- 
plaining the new move, 
and offering to appear be- 
fore these official bodies to 
give any additional infor- 
mation desired. Also, the 
news should be promptly 
furnished to the press in 
all communities affected 
by the rate change. 

(4) All utilities should 
adopt the policy of having 
trained executives and em- 
ployees enter actively into 
the civic life of the com- 
munities. Utilities should 
have officials or employees 
prominent in the Chamber 
of Commerce, Kiwanis, 
Rotary, or Lions Clubs. 
They should be willing 
helpers in community chest 
campaigns and _ hospital 
drives. In these activities, 
these leaders form associa- 
tions that mean much in 
establishing good public 
relations. 

(5S) Customer ownership 
is another means of edu- 
cation of the public. When 
a utility stock is sold in a 
community, the  prelim- 
inary educational campaign 
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ers’ bureau may be established in 
a certain geographical location, 
representing several utilities. 
From this bureau, from time to 
time, as requested, a speaker may 
be selected to talk to clubs, high 
schools, colleges, or any other or- 
ganization about the utility which 
he represents. Information from 
this bureau could be obtained con- 
cerning any utility. 
Each utility should organize a 
class in public speaking for the 
purpose of educating the 














The Prize Winners 


8 bee “sem of public util- 
ity officials participated in 
“Forbes” public relations con- 
test. Classification of the great 
mass of articles reveals that, no 
matter how large or how small, 
how prominent or how obscure a 
company might be, some busy 
executive found time to write 
down his own or his company’s 
experiences in the field of public 
relations. Then, too, there were 
women’s public information com- 
mittees, the members of which 
are taking active part in fostering 
sound public relations. 
The following were adjudged 
prize winners: 
FIRST PRIZE—$300 


Paul C. Rawson, Empire District Elec- 
tric Co., Joplin, Mo. 


SECOND PRIZE—$200 


H. A. Kleinman, Peoples Power Co., 
Moline, IIl. 


THIRD PRIZE—$100 
Karen C. Behr, Illinois Northern Util- 
ities Co., Dixon, Ill. 

The judges decided that two 
other manuscripts merited special 
mention and, therefore, created 
special prizes for the following: 

Miss Helen E. Steiner, Ohio Public 

Service Co., Lorain, Ohio. 


coming speakers on the 
methods of utility opera- 
tion and how to deliver the 
facts to the public. An 
intensive course with a 
competent instructor will 
develop some very good 
speakers from the ranks of 
the organization. 

Utilities which have ac- 
cess to a radio broadcast- 
ing station should arrange 
to broadcast talks to the 
public on the principles 
and fundamentals of the 
utility and its operation 
and various other informa- 
tion of interest or value to 
the public. At utilities’ 
state or national conven- 
tions, an effort should be 
made to put the talks and 
lectures by prominent util- 
ity speakers “on the air.” 

(9) No better place for 
establishing good relations 
could be selected than in 
the high school, college, or 
university, for soon some 
of the students will be 
utility officials and em- 
ployees. A course in util- 
ity management should be 
included in the high school 
or university curriculum 
and should cover the basic 
principles of the utility, its 
operation, and the duties 
of the public utility com- 
mission as a_ balancing 
agent between the com- 


does everything possible 
to show customers the 





Miss Esther E. Dennison, Boston, Mass. 


pany and the community. 
When, through educa- 














actual work of the organi- 
zation. This can be ac- 
complished by a well-planned pro- 
gram of newspaper advertising, 
display cards, year books and bul- 
letins, which leads to a definite 
policy of keeping the stock con- 
“inually in the minds of the pub- 
lic Naturally, the public holding 
shares in a utility feel kindly to- 
ward the company because of the 
satety of their money and the good 
service back of it. With the cus- 
tomer as a partner, co-operating 
with the utility, a closer under- 
standing between the two, a 
greater interest in company af- 
fairs, and an improved credit posi- 
tion is the result. 





(6) The public may also be edu- 
cated through the showing of edu- 
cational pictures of operations. 
Many utilities have access to mo- 
tion pictures of large manufactur- 
ing plants or utilities which reveal 
many interesting and instructive 
features. 

(7) Sound public relations may 
also be established by taking citi- 
zens on inspection trips to the 
plant, through the shops or inter- 
esting places connected with a 
utility. Having seen with their 
own eyes, they will be able to in- 
terpret the utility’s advertising. 

(8) An information and speak- 





tion, good relations be- 
tween utilities and _ the 
community have been established 
and when, by the elimination of 
secrecy and mystery from the 
dealings of the utility, the public 
come to understand what the 
utilities are and how they func- 
tion, they will be ready to help 
maintain these good relations. 

The blending element parallel 
with the education of the public 
is the second division of this paper ; 
namely, service to the public. 

It should be understood by pub- 
lic utilities that sound public rela- 
tions are not merely a curative 
medicine to be suddenly adminis- 
tered during any public attack, 
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but rather a preventive, the con- 
tinual application of which will 
keep the utility in a sound and 
healthy condition. For the good- 
will of the people can be obtained 
only by so conducting the busi- 
ness as to deserve goodwill. 

(1) Public utilities supplying 
services that are essential to mod- 
ern community life must neces- 
sarily keep ahead of industrial 
progress and expansion. Antici- 
pated demands should be 
provided for as other lines 


The credit man, because of his 
peculiar relation with the public, 
must not only sell credit, but must 
also emphasize the company’s 
readiness to serve. When utility 
managers see that this is carried 
out efficiently, the principal asset 
of the company—good relations— 
will show results that come back 
in dividends to all concerned. 

(3) Complaints by customers are 
their summons for aid, and if these 
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juncture, sometimes, that “a soft 
answer turneth away wrath.” If 
the complainant has expressed 
anger, it is the employee’s duty to 
give a pleasant answer. 

When a customer has a com- 
plaint to offer, it should be the 
employee’s or official’s duty to 
take the greatest interest in the 
complaint given. Let it receive 
due and just consideration, and 
then even if the fault is not alto- 
gether the utility’s, leni- 
ency should be shown the 








of business expand. The 
utilities should be ready to 
care for this expansion 
when it comes. Better 
service results from mak- 
ing adequate improve- 
ments, adding new equip- 
ment, and operating at the 
highest efficiency. 

An inspection of all 
equipment of a utility 
should be made periodical- 
ly and a record should be 
kept of this inspection to 
determine whether the 
equipment is safe and eco- 
nomical to use or should 
be replaced with new. 
Proper maintenance and 
upkeep of equipment 
mean better service and 
a more contented commu- 
nity. : 
(2) In order to counter- 
act the feeling of prejudice 
in the minds of the public, 
the order and credit de- 
partment should keep in 
mind a very definite idea 
of service. The applica- 
tion desk is the first point 
of contact with the cus- 
tomer and a friendly rela- 
tion should be established 
at the first meeting—when 
the customer applies for 
service. 

The collection depart- 
ment should be under the 
supervision of the credit 
department, for the best 
relations that may have 
been established by any 
other department may be 
lessened by some _ incon- 
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lations. 


How to Build Goodwill 
ETTER understanding 


be- 
tween public utilities and 
communities is increasing. This 
has not merely happened; con- 
structive work has brought this 
enlightenment. 
“Forbes” wanted to find out 

what has been done, what is be- 

ing done, and what further steps 

should be taken to foster this de- 

That is why we 

offered $600 in prizes for the best — 
articles on developing and main- 

taining sound public relations. 
In this article, Mr. Rawson, 
winner of the first prize, gets 
down to cases and tells what to 
do to gain better public under- 
standing, and why and how to 
do it. 
Every business man_ should 
read this article and the others 
that are to follow, because one of 
the most valuable assets of any 
business is its goodwill, and good- 
will is erected on the foundation 
of sound public or costumer re- 
And whether you are 
running a shoe store or an elec- 
tric power and lighting company 
the principles that lead to success- 
ful friend-making in business are 
much the same. 


customer, for it is a bet- 
ter policy to win back this 
customer’s confidence by 
righting the wrong than to 
let the customer go away 
dissatisfied. A dissatisfied 
customer will tell others in 
that community, and the 
value of good relations 
established will have been 
lost. 

It should be the policy 
of each utility whenever a 
complaint arises and has 
been duly executed, to fol- 
low up and see that it has 
been promptly attended to 
by sending out a self-ad- 
dressed card to the cus- 
tomer, with the request 
that it be filled in and re- 
turned to the office. The 
card should ask for infor- 
mation as to whether or 
not service was_ estab- 
lished promptly—and “fur- 
ther remarks.” Whenever 
possible, the customer 
should be telephoned and 
a pleasant inquiry made as 
to whether service was re- 
stored promptly. 

(4) Every branch of the 
utility organization should 
be efficiently and accurate- 
ly conducted. The public 
hate slipshod methods of 
doing business and are in 
unison with a utility that 
has efficient methods of 
operation, that exercises 
promptness in its service 
and takes a personal inter- 
est in the customer and 











siderate action on the part 
of the collection depart- 
ment. Complaints on collection 
should be handled through the 
credit department, which should 
act as a balancing agent between 
the collector and the consumer. 
The personnel of the collection de- 
partment should consist of men of 
high intellect, ordinary horse sense, 
a knowledge of human nature, and 
a sympathetic understanding. A 
continual friendliness to the cus- 
tomer, even though he may be de- 
linquent constantly, will show its 
effects in better relations as well 
as ultimate payment of bills. 





are promptly attended to by men 
who are always cordial and cour- 
teous, no matter where they may 
be, growing ill will in the mind of 
the complaining customer will he 
turned into good relationship with 
the utility. Prompt attention 
given to complaints cannot be 
over-emphasized, for the customer 
is concerned about his own service 
and no one else’s. Many com- 
plaining customers feel enmity 
toward the company even before 
they notify the utility of their in- 
terrupted service. It is at this 





the community. The com- 
munity is the most severe 
critic in the world, and 
the least fault will turn it against 
the utility. Hence, the need of 
careful, efficient methods. 

(5) New business representa- 
tives of utilities could establish 
sound relations with the commu- 
nity by introducing into the homes 
efficient equipment. Salesmen 
representing a utility can more 
than do their part by encouraging 
the customer and advising him as 
to the most economical purchase. 
In this way the salesman helps, not 
only the customer, but also the 
(Continued on page 246) 
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Work With Us 


We want you to help in the 
making of this page. Send us 
sparkling “Thoughts,” and we will 
send you “Forbes Epigrams” if 
your contribution is printed. If 
not composed by you, state clearly 
source of quotation and name of 
author. Names of winners will be 
printed. 























Some men are by nature beav- 
ers, and some are rats. Yet all 
belong to the human race. The 
people who came to this country 
in the early days were of the 
beaver type. They built up 
America because it was in their 
nature to build. Then the rat- 
people began coming here to 
house under the roof that others 
had built. And they try to un- 
dermine and destroy it because it 
is in their nature to destroy, 

A civilization rises when the 
beaver-men outnumber the rat- 
men. When the rat-men get the 
upper hand, the civilization falls. 
Then the rats turn and eat one 
another, and that is the end. Be- 
ware of breeding rats in America! 
-—-Secretary of Labor James J. 
Davis. 

* * * 

Your circumscances may be un- 
congenial, but they shall not long 
remain so if you but perceive an 
Ideal and strive to reach it. You 
can not travel within and stand 
still without——James Lane Allen. 

es se 


Goodwill is the disposition of 
the pleased customer to return to 
the place where he has been well 
treated—United States Supreme 
Court. 

* * OX 
Keep in Motion 

Our friend, the mechanical en- 
gineer, tells us that it takes six 
times as much power to start a 
flywheel from a dead start as it 
does to keep it going, once it is 
in motion. In other words, it 
takes only one-sixth as much ef- 
lurt to keep going good once you 
are on the way as it does to stop 
a bit and rest and then start over 
again. When you are tempted to 
slacken just because things are 
coming your way, remember the 
fiywheel.—Salesman’s Service. 





For several years I was em- 
ployed by a small manufacturer ; 
then for nearly a quarter of a 
century with a huge manufactur- 
ing corporation and helped make 
it what it is to-day. Thus have I 
seen the workings of small in- 
dividualistic production — where 
every cent increase of wages ap- 
pears so much out of the pockets 
of the owner—and of corporate 
production and have realized from 
my acquaintance with the inside 
workings of numerous large cor- 
porations, that the industrial cor- 
poration is not the greedy monster 
of popular misconception, bent 
only on exploitation, and have 
most decidedly come to the con- 
clusion that, even as crude and un- 
developed as the industrial cor- 
poration of to-day still is in its 
social activities, if I were an un- 
known and unimportant employee 
I would rather take my chances 
with the impersonal, huge indus- 
trial corporation than with the 
most well-meaning individual em- 
ployer——Charles P. Steinmetz, in 
“America and the New Epoch.” 

From L. V. Aquadro, Utica, N. Y. 

* * x 


By revenge a man may become 
even with his enemy. By passing 
it by he is his superior.—Bacon. 

- +s 


The difference in men is the 
thing they offer the world. Brains 
with character come high, brains 
without character, medium; char- 
acter without brains is not in de- 
mand. Muscle with character gets 
listed low; muscle without good 
character is a drug on the market. 
—G. K. Shurtleff. 


*k * x 


He who wishes the good of 
others has already secured his own. 
—Confucius. 

From F, Allen, Paterson, N. J. 
x *k x 

Kind words do not cost much. 
They never blister the tongue or 
lips. We never heard of any men- 
tal trouble coming from this 
quarter. Though they do not cost 
much, yet they accomplish much. 
They make other people good-na- 
tured. They always produce their 
own image on men’s souls—and a 
beautiful image it is—Blaise Pas- 
cal. 









Twelve Things to Remember 


The Value of Time. 

The Success of Perseverance. 

The Pleasure of Working. 

The Dignity of Simplicity. 

The Worth of Character. 

The Power of Kindness. 

The Influence of Example. 

The Obligation of Duty. 

The Wisdom of Economy. 

The Virtue of Patience. 

The Improvement of Talent. 

The Joy of Originating. 

—Clipped. 

From D. Miller, Winnipeg, Canada. 

* * * 


I have many times declared my 
conviction that the development of 
a powerful co-operative movement 
in this country is one of the needs 
of this period of economic read- 
justment. * * * There is need 
for co-operative organizations 
among agricultural producers to 
help them both in selling their 
products for a better price and buy- 
ing their requirements more cheap- 
ly. There is likewise need for the 
organization of urban consumers 


to give like benefits. The estab- 
lishment of a close working re- 
lationship between these two 


groups ought to be the ideal at 
which the larger co-operative 
movement of the country should 
aim.—President Coolidge. 

** 


Reflect upon your present bless- 
ings of which every man has many, 
not on your past misfortunes of 
which all men have some.—Dick- 


ens. 
* * * 


Gne hundred per cent. effi- 
ciency in advertising would pro- 
duce more sensational results than 
100 per cent. efficiency in any- 
thing else I know of.—Henry L. 
Doherty. 





A Text 
Bi Rate the perfect ‘man, and 
behold the vpright; for the 
end of that man is peare. --- 
Psalm 37:37. 


From E. R. Reed, Clay, W. Va. 
What is your favorite text? 
“Forbes Epigrams” is presented 
to senders of texts used. 
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: How Cheap Power Builds 
Up a Community 


Rapid Industrial Development of That Section of the South 


Served by the Alabama Power Company 
By Johnson Heywood 


EXT to adequate transporta- 
N tion, cheap and dependable 
power is the most important 


factor in the economic development 
of a community. 


It is far more important for a fac- 
tory to have cheap power than to be 


near the source of its raw 
material. It was cheap coal 


their products and sell more of them 
even at the higher prices. They pros- 
per and have more money to spend 
in the stores. More stores come, to 
serve both the farmers and the mill 


plainly almost wholly due to power, 
There are no other causes to com- 
plicate the study. The raw material 
and a supply of labor have always 
been there, but it was not until power 


hands. The cheap power starts a 
veritable avalanche of prosperity 








that centered the steel indus- | 
try at Pittsburgh—a thou- 
sand miles away from the de- 
posits of iron ore. When 
the spinning and weaving of 
cotton first started in Amer- 
ica, the mills chose the 
numerous rapidly running 
streams of New England as 
a location in preference to the 
cotton fields of the South. 

As a result, New England 
communities grew and pros- 
pered, while the South re- 
mained for a century a slow- 
going farming country dotted 
at infrequent intervals with 
ramshackle towns that were 
little more than sleepy trad- 
ing posts. 

But when, twelve years 
ago, cheap hydroelectric 
power began to be developed 
in the South, cotton manu- 
facturers rushed there to get 
the benefit both. of cheap 
power and of an accessible 
supply of their raw material. 

The bases of the South are 
its cotton mills and steel mills 
—both of which require large 
amounts of cheap power. 
These two industries are like 
the nucleus of a snowball; 








Power and Population 


HE EFFECT of low-cost 

power on a community de- 
pends to a great extent upon the 
type of industry which is at- 
tracted. The reason for the large 
growth in the South may be 
found in the fact that such indus- 
tries as steel, mining, textiles, 
wood working and machine shops 
require a large number of em- 
ployees as compared to the power 
consumption. 

It is estimated that such indus- 
tries employ about one worker 
for every three to five horse- 
power. These workers with their 
families require retailers and 
other business people, doctors, 
lawyers and so on, in the ratio of 
one to each two workers. That is 
why, for every ten horsepower 
in new industries of this kind, 
about three people with their 
families are added to the popu- 
lation. 














around them builds up a 
multitude of other industries. 

They need the products of box 
plants, of machinery factories, of con- 
cerns making all kinds of building 
material and construction equipment, 
and the output of chemical plants. 
Plants supplying these various prod- 
ucts follow very quickly after the 
principal industries are established. 

They all give employment to thou- 
sands of new employees who need 
houses and food and clothing. Fac- 
tories to supply these needs come in 
a short time. 

The farmers near populous manu- 
facturing towns get higher prices for 


was developed that manufacturing 
plants came in considerable numbers, 


First let us consider some 
figures covering the entire 
section served, including 
northern and central Ala- 
bama. 

In 1913 the Alabama 
Power Company started as a 
unified system with a load 
of only 5,000 kilowatts, or 
about 6,600 horsepower. To- 
day it operates hydroelectric 
and steam plants with over 
360,000 horsepower and has 
a connected load of over 
500,000 horsepower. When 
other plants now under con- 
struction are finished, its 
system will have over 600,000 
horsepower. 

More than half of the 
power generated by the com- 
pany is used by industries 
which have located in the ter- 
ritory since 1913, when the 
cheap power became ayvail- 
able. 

There has been, also, a 
great growth in the size of 
manufacturing companies 
which were plodding along in 
a small way before 1913. 
For example, in 1913 a small 
cotton mill started in one Ala- 
bama town. As the price of 
power came down and as 
more power became available, 
this company built additions 
until now it operates five 





which grows larger and more power- 
ful as it rushes along. But it is es- 
sential that one point be emphasized 
here. The power must precede the 
development of industry—not follow 
it—for investors will not put up fac- 
tories in hope that power will follow. 

Any number of American com- 
munities could be cited to show how 
economic development comes with 
cheap power. I have chosen that sec- 
tion of the South served by the Ala- 
bam Power Company, because there 
the development has been most spec- 
tacular and because the growth is 


mills and uses three times as much 
power as in 1913. Coal mining com- 
panies have increased their power 
consumption 300 per cent. in the last 
six years, and cement mills have 
trebled their use of power in five 
years. 

These industries all state willingly 
that it was lack of cheap power that 
held them back and that their expan- 
sion is due to the hydroelectric power 
now obtainable. Previously they 


had to depend upon energy produced 
by coal-burning power plants. Using 
hydroelectric power, cement costs ten 
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cents a barrel less. Ore is mined for 
five cents a ton less, and coal for six 
cents a ton less. The power cost of 
making artificial ice is forty cents a 
ton less. 

The annual power bills of the tex- 
tile industry have dropped at least 
$10 per horsepower. 

It is such savings that account for 
the greatly increased number of in- 
dustries which the company serves. 
In 1913 its industrial customers com- 
prised a cement plant, a cotton mill, 
and a brick plant. At the close of 
1923 it served eighty-three cities and 
towns directly with their power re- 
quirements, and its industrial users 
included eight brick plants, three ce- 
ment mills, sixty-eight coal mines, 
forty cotton mills, nineteen cotton oil 
and fertilizer plants, thirty-six gins 
and compresses, two electrochemical 
plants, nineteen foundries and ma- 
chine shops, six graphite factories, 
fourteen ice plants, eleven iron mines, 
seven quarries, and three steel plants. 
In addition, it sells power to sixteen 
public utility companies, which in turn 
furnish power to many other indus- 
trial plants. 

To show vividly how all branches 
of business in a community prosper 
when new factories get into opera- 
tion, consider in detail the growth of 
a typical southern town, Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, which contains about 30,000 
people. 

Since cheap hydroelectric power 
became available in 1913, thirty-two 
new industries have been established, 
employing about 3,800 men. In ad- 
dition, fifty small lumber mills em- 
ploying 750 men have located in the 
immediate neighborhood. The new 
wage earners brought to Tuscaloosa 
by factories utilizing cheap power 
total 4,550. The new industries in- 
clude lumber mills, foundries, coal, 
a variety of woodworking plants 
making such products as furniture, 
boxes and veneer, textile mills, bot- 
tling plants, brick manufacturing, 
flour mills and fertilizer plants. 

To house the new inhabitants more 
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More than half of the power generated by the Alabama Power Company is used by 

industries which have located in the territory since 1913, when the cheap power 

became available. The photo shows the Gorgas Reserve Steam Plant, in the heart of 
the coal fields, which develops 100,000 horsepower. 


than 1,000 residences have been built, 
thus giving employment to hundreds 
of other workmen. To serve the 
needs of the growing population, 181 
new retail stores have been opened in 
the last ten years. 

Paved streets indicate a town’s 
prosperity. Tuscaloosa has added 
eleven miles of paving since power 
brought prosperity. 

Bank deposits in 1912 were $1,- 
800,000; in 1924, $6,100,000. The 
tax valuation has quadrupled in ten 
years. 

Take the smaller town of Roanoke, 
Alabama, which has grown from 2,- 
300 population in 1912 to 5,000 in 
1924, all as a direct and indirect re- 
sult of cheap power. A large cotton 
mill has made two large additions to 
its plant and has built several score 
new houses to accommodate its in- 
creased force. In addition to these 
houses for mill hands more than 100 
more pretentious residences have 
been built. To supply lumber for 
new construction a new lumber and 
planing mill has been opened and is 
kept busy. An overall factory was 
started to supply working clothes for 








The Alabama Power Company operates hydroelectric and steam plants with over 
360,000 horsepower and has a connected load of over 500,000 horsepower. Above is a 
view of Lock 12 on the Coosa River, 110,000 horsepower. 








the increased population. It is in- 
teresting to note that nearly every 
town which secures the large basic 
industries finds that, trailing along, 
there come overall and other clothing 
factories to supply the needs of the 
new population. 

The number of retail stores in 
Roanoke has increased 35 per cent., 
and the volume of business done by 
them, 60 per cent. That shows that 
not only the retailers, but their cus- 
tomers are prospering. 

In 1914, Anniston, Alabama, was 
a county seat of 17,000 inhabitants. 
It had only ten major industries, con- 
sisting of pipe plants, car works, a 
hosiery mill, a twine mill and cord- 
age and yarn mills. The payroll of 
these industries, employing 1,500 
hands, was about $1,000,000 a year. 
A small water power was developed 
nearby with two thousand horse- 
power. Its promoters supposed it 
would supply the needs of Anniston 
and other communities, and a trans- 
mission line was extended to Annis- 
ton. But it soon appeared that this 
small plant could not begin to supply 
the demand for power, and in 1915 
the Alabama Power Company took 
over the plant and extended its high 
tension lines from its larger plants 
to that community. From 1,000 
horsepower the demand has increased 
to 30,000 at the present time, and 
the annual kilowatt-hour sales have 
increased from 3,000,000 in 1915 to 
130,000,000. 

To-day the three pipe plants of 
1914 have increased to sixteen. An- 
niston has become the largest pro- 
ducer of cast iron pipe in America. 
The total major industries have in- 
creased from ten in 1912 to seventy- 
four in 1924. A large chemical plant 
producing phosphoric acid by elec- 
tric furnace methods and various 
phosphate products is one of the new 
industries, and indeed one of the most 
important of its kind in America. 


















The total population of Anniston 
is now 30,000. The number of wage 
earners living there has increased 
from 1,500 in 1914 to 6,000. The 
value of manufactured products is 
now in excess of $20,000,000 a year. 
Dirt streets have been replaced with 
fifteen miles of modern pavement. 
Payrolls are now $6,000,000, instead 
of $1,000,000 in 1914. 


Examples of Industrial Expansion 


The population of Montgomery, 
Alabama, has increased about 10,000, 
or roughtly 25 per cent., since cheap 
power began to attract new indus- 
tries. The city now has eighty-five 
industrial plants, of which forty-two 
were established in the last ten years. 

Due to the increased buying power 
of the larger population, the business 
district has nearly doubled in size. 
The prosperity brought by industry 
is reflected in the fact that ten new 
business blocks have been erected, as 
have a modern fireproof hotel, a first- 
class office building and two modern 
bank buildings. The increased in- 
dustrial and business population has 
necessitated the building of more than 
2,000 new residences. 

Before the power company ex- 
tended its transmission lines to Selma, 
Alabama, the town was essentially 
an agricultural center having a popu- 
lation of about 13,000. The cheap 
power has attracted eighteen new in- 
dustries, which have increased the 
population to practically 25,000, a 
gain of about 90 per cent. All of 
the new factories use electric power, 
and most of the old ones have changed 
over from coal to electricity. 

There are about 40 per cent. more 
residences in Selma now than in 1912. 
The increase in stores and other busi- 
ness establishments is about the same. 

These results are typical of what 
can be expected to happen in the 
small non-industrial communities 
when cheap power attracts factories. 
The table on this page gives figures 
to show how a large city, Birming- 
ham, has grown as a result of indus- 
trial expansion that would have been 





Limestone quarry and view of iron furnaces of the Republic The Alabama Marble Company’s quarry near Sylacauga, Ala., 
Iron & Steel Company, Birmingham, Ala. 





much more restricted had 
power not been available. 

Here are some figures to show the 
growth of Alabama as an industrial 
state. Of course, some of this growth 
would undoubtedly have occurred 
without the stimulation of cheap 
power. But it is safe to say that 75 
per cent. of the increase is due to 
power. 

The comparisons are between 1910 
and 1920. Since 1920 the growth has 
been much more rapid, but these fig- 
ures will serve to indicate the de- 
velopment. 

The total capital invested in manu- 
facturing plants, mines and quarries 
was, in 1910, approximately $260,- 
000,000 ; in 1920 it was $540,000,000 
—an increase of more than 100 per 
cent. The value of the production 
of these industries has increased 225 
per cent. Part of this increase in 
value is due, of course, to the higher 
price level. However, Alabama’s cot- 
ton mills produced 37 per cent. more 
actual product in 1920 than in 1910. 
The production of pig iron went up 
23 per cent.; coke, 43 per cent. 

Deposits in national banks in- 
creased 203 per cent., and in other 
banks 410 per cent. These “other” 
banks are largely savings banks. This 


cheap 


served by the Alabama Power Company 


indicates the basic prosperity of the 
people. 

The effect of low-cost power on a 
community depends to a great extent 
upon the type of industry which is 
attracted. The reason for the large 
growth in the South may be found 
in the fact that such industries as 
steel, mining, textiles, wood working 
and machine shops require a large 
number of employees as compared 
to the power consumption. It is esti- 
mated that such industries employ 
about one worker for every three to 
five horsepower. These workers with 
their families require retailers and 
other business people—doctors, law- 
yers and so on, in the ratio of one 
to each two workers. ‘That is why, 
for every ten horsepower used in new 
industries of this kind, about three 
people with their families are added 
to the population. 


Industries That Boost Population 


Where, however, the power is used 
in the so-called “process” industries, 
such as flour mills, electrochemical 
plants, and cement mills, the power 
consumed per worker is much great- 
er and the economic growth of the 
community is less marked. 

(Continued on page 244) 














, Growth of Birmingham, Alabama 

| 1900 1910 1920 1923 
Bank Clearings ..... $43,980,448 $130,248,528 $990,962,573 $1,305,871,357 
Bank resources ..... $7,522,070 $26,752,462 $72,740,177 $92,536,282 
Bank deposits :...... $7,006,000 $22,923,000 $62,804,969 $80,071,268 
Building Permits ..... 503 3511 4,477 5,390 
~~ “i $1,190,000 $3,5241053 $4,383,784 «$12,166,946 
Post Office receipts.. $104,526 $379,857 $885,116 $1,117,856 

l Coal production—tons. 8,273,362 16,139,228 17,391,437 19,532,956 
Coke production—tons. 2,110,837 3,231,399 3,982,472 3,750,187 
Iron production—tons. 1,184,337 1,939,147 2,392,962 2,783,643 
Steel production 66,076 529,684 1,139,141 1,850,000 
Assessed valuation city, 

- See ee $14,727,707 $65,815,026 $132,071,995 $145,727,466 
Public School enroll- 

ARR 5,230 22,368 36,504 42,056 
No. school teachers. . 95 547 817 950 
No. telephones ...... 1,433 9,384 19,247 27,130 
Water consumers . 4,504 16,650 27,582 35,600 
Meters (electric) .... — 10,510 26,759 35,156 
Meters (gas) ....... — 7,565 18,015 22,465 
No. passengers carried 

by street cars...... — 31,021,587 63,147,420 59,689,486 
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How We Discourage Invention 


A Recital of the Deplorable Conditions in the Government 


Patent Office, with Suggested Remedies 


HE INVENTOR of an elec- 
7, tric household device filed 

application for a patent sev- 
eral years ago. As he had very 
little money he proposed to a 
manufacturing concern that they 
make it on a royalty basis. The 
manufacturer saw that the device 
met a common human _ need 


By H. A. Toulmin, Jr. 


Imagine a business which an- 
swered its correspondence a year 
late. 

If you file an application to-day, 
you, in effect, take your place at 
the end of a line of 80,000 people. 
There are that many applications 
ahead of you. Each year 18,000 


product sees very clearly how he 
is affected. But there are other 
losses that industry must bear. 
An automobile manufacturer, for 
instance, may be suffering because 
a machine tool maker has been 
unable promptly to get patents on 
a tool that would cut the cost of 

making automobiles. Perhaps 





and should, therefore, be 
profitable. He agreed to un- 
dertake the investment neces-~ 
sary to develop and market the 
device, after the inventor got 
his patent. Naturally, he 
wished to be protected. 

Then the customary Patent 
Office delays began. Finally 
the manufacturer lost his 
patience and, to keep his plant 
busy, took on other lines, thus 
shutting the door on the in- 
ventor. The patent has now 
been issued, but the inventor 
has not been able to interest 
any one else in making the de- 
vice. To-day every woman is 
working under less pleasant 
conditions than she might. 
Perhaps 500 workmen who 
would be employed in making 
the device, are idle, or are do- 
ing less profitable work. 

One concern in financial dif- 
ficulties during a recent busi- 
ness depression, had applica- 
tions pending for patents 
which, when granted, would 
have enabled it to make large 
profits. When the patents 
were finally granted after two 
years, it was too late, for the 
business had failed—starved to 
death with food in sight. 

These are not isolated in- 
stances. They are the rule. 
Manufacturers are becoming 





COLONEL H. A. TOULMIN, JR. 


is well qualified to write on patent 


matters. Colonel Toulmin is a member 
of the firm of Toulmin & Toulmin, of 
Dayton, Ohio, patent, trade-mark and 
copyright attorneys, who have one of 
the largest practices in the United 
States, numbering as clients many of the 
largest manufacturing concerns in the 
country. Colonel Toulmin is a full mem- 
ber of the American Society of Engi- 
neers; a member of the Federal bars of 
Ohio, New Jersey, Michigan, New York, 
Indiana, and Illinois; a member of the 
bar for several other circuits and district 
courts; and is in active practice at the 
bar of the U. S. Supreme Court. 





this delay in getting cost-re- 
ducing and labor-saving ma- 
chinery into use is one of the 
heaviest losses caused by Pat- 
ent Office congestion. Because 
costs cannot be cut, prices can- 
not be reduced, and the public 
pays. 

Then there is the fact that 
every new device provides em- 
ployment, and failure to get 
patents restricts employment. 
This may not be serious in 
good times; but that Patent 
Office delays in depressions 
have a recognized direct bear- 
ing on employment is shown 
by the following instances. 

During the last depression 
when thousands of men were 
out of work, a manufacturer 
made application for a patent 
on a machine which he was 
anxious to start making at 
once. He had the money 
needed to start, but he feared 
to take the risk without pro- 
tection. It would take ten 
months, at least, under the 
crowded conditions of the Pat- 
ent Office to get action. Mean- 
while, his hundreds of employ- 
ees were idle. 

Because of the unusual con- 
ditions he was advised to file 
an affidavit to the effect that 
he had the several hundred 
thousand dollars needed, that 








thoroughly disgusted with the 
entire mess. Under present con- 
ditions the Patent Office discour- 
ages and hampers invention and 
industry, instead of stimulating 
them as it is intended to do. 
Patents on most inventions 
Should be granted within a few 
months. The patent offices of 
England, France, and Germany 
average about that time. It some- 
times takes our Patent Office sev- 
eral years. Nearly a year passes 


in many cases after an application 
is filed before the inventor gets 
a reply from the Patent Office. 


more applications are filed than 
are acted upon. The office is fall- 
ing behind at that rate, because, 
while in three years, patent work 
has increased 50 per cent. and 
trade mark work 100 per cent., the 
office staff has been increased only 
7 per cent. 

It is not only the inventor who 
suffers. Every manufacturer loses 
profits that he might have made, 
and every man, woman and child 
is directly or indirectly affected. 

The manufacturer who is de- 
layed in marketing a profitable 








without a patent he dared not 
start, that if he could get the pat- 
ent he would start at once, and 
that he would give employment to 
between 700 and 800 workmen then 
idle. 

As a matter of public policy the 
case was made special, the patent 
was allowed in thirty days, and 
within six weeks the concern had 
entered into obligations requiring 
the expenditure of more than $750,- 
000, which helped other industries 
as well. 

During the same depression a 
man invented a process to utilize, 
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in making several very valuable 
products, a waste material that 
had never had a use before. Spe- 
cial handling secured a patent in 
a few weeks, instead of the usual 
year, and idle workmen were given 
jobs. 

But obviously only very special 
conditions, such as widespread un- 
employment, warrant special pro- 
cedure. Perhaps just as important 
cases were side-tracked to let 
those through. The congestion in 
the Patent Office has serious ef- 
fects, other than in causing de- 
lays. It causes serious losses in 
litigation, due to errors 
that are not infrequently 


sisting of a description, drawings, 
and a series of claims, is filed and 
assigned to one of the forty-nine 
divisions into which the Patent 
Office is divided. Sometimes it 
takes months or years of corre- 
spondence back and forth before 
definite results are obtained. 
Part of this study consists of a 


presumably careful investigation | 


of all prior patents, to see if the 
same thing has ever been invented 
before. I have already cited an in- 
stance to show how imperfect 
these investigations often are. 
An insufficient number of em- 
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are usually ordered singly, or jp 
very small quantities. This ip. 
volves a vast amount of detail, 
inasmuch as the publication diyj- 
sion sells 200,000 of them each 
month. 

Great efforts have been made to 
reorganize the system of handling 
these copies, but because the ap. 
propriations for the work are in. 
sufficient many of them are con- 
stantly out of print. That is one 
cause of the delays and losses suf. 
fered by manufacturers and in- 
ventors. 

It is also a duty of the Patent 
Office to pass upon the 
rights of two or more in- 








made in granting patents. 

Before a patent is is- 
sued, the office is expected 
to make a thorough study 
of all prior patents to make 
sure that the same device 
has not already been pat- 
ented. 

In the: old days, this 
search was so thorough 
that Government approval 
was, in effect, equivalent 
to a guarantee that the 
patent was valid. To-day, 
because the Patent Office 
is struggling along with 
too few and sometimes in- 
efficiently trained employ- 
ees, a patent is often, as 
one manufacturer said, 
“merely a license to be 
sued.” 

Take, for example, the 
recent costly experience of 
a manufacturer of automo- 
bile trailers. He applied 
for an important patent, 
which the patent office 
solemnly granted. A fac- 
tory was built, money was 
spent for advertising, and 
a flourishing business 
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suffers. 


At the End of a Line 
of 80,000 People 


F YOU file an application in 
the Government Patent Of- 
fice to-day,” Mr. Toulmin says, 
“vou, in effect, take your place at 
the end of a line of 80,000 people. 
There are that many applications 
ahead of you. Each year 18,000 ° 
more applications are filed than 
are acted upon. The office is fall- 
ing behind at that rate, because, 
while in three years patent work 
has increased 50 per cent. and 
trade mark work 100 per cent., 
the office staff has been increased 
only 7 per cent. 
“Tt is not only the inventor who 
r Every manufacturer 
loses profits that he might have 
made, and every man, woman and 
child is directly or indirectly 
affected.” 


ventors to the same inven- 
tion. Three tribunals are 
provided for this purpose 
before the question goes to 
the Court of Appeals. The 
procedure is so complicated 
that although it is tech- 
nically perfect, it is un- 
necessarily expensive and 
burdensome to inventors 
and manufacturers. The 


patent, when issued, is 
tested in two tribunals, 
which would certainly 


seem to be enough. 

The procedure could be 
greatly simplified. For in- 
stance, when the validity 
of a patent is tested in the 
United States Courts, the 
testimony is transcribed in 
typewriting. Rarely does 
the lower court require it 
to be printed, but the pat- 
ent office requires all tes- 
timony to be printed, de- 
spite the fact that often- 
times individuals of modest 
means have to stand what 
is to them a prohibitive ex- 
pense. As a result, they 
cannot test the matter, so 

















quickly developed. Great 
hopes were placed upon the 
monopoly thus gained. Soon, 
however, an infringement suit was 
started, and in court it was found 
that because an insufficient exam- 
ination had been made by the Pat- 
ent Office, the patent was invalid. 
Prior patents existed which 
should have prevented the later 
ones from being issued. 

In order to get at the underly- 
ing reason for this failure of the 
office to fulfill its functions prop- 
erly, it is necessary to have an 
idea of just what it is that the 
office does, how it is organized, and 
what the internal conditions are. 

It has three principal functions: 
to grant patents and trade marks, 
to decide in contests of invention- 
ship, and to furnish records of pat- 
ents to inventors and manufac- 
turers. 

The application for a patent, con- 


ployees is one of the basic troubles. 
Another is that the examiners are 
seriously underpaid. These men 
should be highly trained experts, 
if they are to do rapid and accu- 
rate work. Men of the proper 
type and training can make twice 
as much in private practice as the 
Government pays. A very little 
time in the Patent Office is enough 
for them, and they leave. That 
makes it necessary to spend far 
too much time training new men, 
who in turn leave as soon as they 
are able to do good work. Work 
which is started by one man may, 
if he leaves, subsequently be 
handled by several, each of whom 
has to become familiar with the 
application all over again. 
Another vital and important 


work of the office is to sell, at ten 
cents each, copies of patents which 


that the invention may be 
awarded to those who are 
not justly entitled to it. There is 
no reason why this testimony 
should be printed until the case 
gets to the Court of Appeals. 

Another duty of the Patent Of- 
fice is to act as a place of record. 
The ownership of patents is rec- 
orded by means of complicated and 
elaborate records. Something like 
40,000 patents are recorded and 
indexed every year, and the num- 
ber is constantly growing. The 
staff available for this work is in- 
sufficient—thus causing further 
delays. 

Copies of the patent records are 
supposed to be available for study 
by engineers and lawyers for pur- 
poses of research and court use. 
The space for this work is cramped 
and in confusion, so that the work 
must be done under great diff- 
culties. The library itself, due to 
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insufficient appropriations, has in- 
adequate indices, and has never 
enough money to bind copies of 
patents completely. 

Incidentally, none of the records 
are kept in fireproof surroundings. 
Many of the most important and 
vital records are without fireproof 
protection. A fire in the Patent 
Office would be one of the greatest 
of all possible disasters to the in- 
dustrial interests of the United 
States. 

How can these shortcomings of 
the patent department be rem- 
edied? Quite simply and inex- 
pensively. It is principally a mat- 
ter of getting Congress to increase 
the appropriation by, say, a mil- 
lion dollars a year—a_ small 
amount, considering the benefit 
that would result to industry and 
the people. 

Specifically, here are the rem- 
edies that most patent attorneys 
and manufacturers feel should be 
applied: 

1. Increase the number of exam- 
iners and clerks. 

2. Increase the salaries paid. Pro- 
vide for pay increases dependent upon 
the length of service, in order to re- 


duce labor turnover. Make adequate 
provision for old age and retirement. 

3. The Commissioner himself 
should not be a judicial officer, but 
purely an executive officer, so that 
all of his time can be devoted to run- 
ning the organization. 

4. There should be a perpetual in- 
ventory of patent copies, to insure 
that they will be reprinted before being 
exhausted. 

5. Adequate quarters of fireproof 
character should be provided. The of- 
fice is now housed in a building that 
dates back to the fire which destroyed 
the Patent Office many years ago. 

6. There should be a_ simplified 
system of interferences, with a mini- 
mum of tribunals, and with the expense 
of conducting the work before the 
Patent Office correspondingly reduced. 

7. There should be a simplified sys- 
tem of classification of patents. The 
present classification is so complicated 
that only the most expert, who live 
constantly in the subject, can even 
understand it. 

8. The patent office should have 
quarters of sufficient size to handle 
not only the present business, but fu- 
ture business. 


fhe present organization’s 
struggle against these conditions 
has been nothing less than remark- 
able. The savings effected and the 
efficiency methods introduced have 
been worthy of the best organized 
and most progressive concerns. 
Labor-saving devices and methods 
have been introduced. But help is 
now needed. 
_ itis hard to conceive of any way 
'n which money could be spent 
that would more directly and 


largely benefit every one in Amer- 
ica—manufacturers, workers, and 
a public, to which all classes be- 
ong. 
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Punctuality! 


By Allan F. Wright 


highest virtues of a_busi- 

ness man. It is the result 
of training and conscience, the lack 
of which shows disregard for the 
time and property of others. If 
a man has no respect for the for- 
mer, there is no assurance that he 
will respect the latter. 

It is a recognized fact every- 
where, from the editorial room to 
the factory, from the cab of the 
locomotive to the bridge of the 
steamship, from the public plat- 
form to the stage, in busitiess and 
out of business, in professional life 
and everywhere else, that of all 
the essential cogs in the world’s 
great machine the element of 
punctuality is indispensably neces- 
sary to any kind of accomplish- 
ment. 

A man who is constantly missing 
his train, who is almost invariably 


PP Bisiest viet is one of the 








The Late Tom Smith 


OM SMITH was never on 

time. He was always late. 
One day his Chief said: “Tom, 
the only thing you'll ever be 
on time for will be your 
funeral—and that will very 
likely be too late to be much 
good for your widow.” 




















late in keeping his appointments, 
who is addicted to the habit of be- 
ing behind in paying his bills or 
meeting his obligations at the bank, 
creates distrust and suspicion in 
the minds of those who have deal- 
ings with him. The whole struc- 
ture of the business world rests 
on the cardinal principle of punctu- 
ality; and a man who is not prompt 
in meeting his engagements can- 
not be relied upon, no matter how 
good his intentions may be. 


Respect Rights of Others 


Don’ you hate to be late to work 
in the morning? That sheepish, 
sinking feeling that comes over 
you just as you reach the door! 
You walk in indifferently, vastly 
unconcerned apparently, but, all 
the time you are feeling inside like 
a little, old, last year’s two-cent 
piece. 

I know a man who is never a 
half-minute late. He says he 
would rather be late half-an-hour, 
because half-hour lateness looks 
as if there was an honest-to-good- 
ness reason, but half-a-minute has 
no alibi whatsoever. It’s like tell- 
ing the world that he got up late 
and dashed madly about and just 


escaped making it. And as he can- 
not afford to be half-an-hour late; 
he makes a point of getting to 
work on time. 

One may. lose and regain a 
friend; one may lose and regain 
money; opportunity ignored may 
come again; but time lost is lost 
forever. 

A minute is the biggest little 
thing there is. Save it! Use it! 
There is nothing more valuable, 
nothing that should be more ap- 
preciated. 

You have no more right to take 
a man’s time by keeping him wait- 
ing than you have to take his 
watch. 

The big man of business is al- 
ways on time. He keeps his ap- 


pointments. He _ respects’ the 
rights of other men. One of these 
is time. 


Next in importance to being on 
time is being there ahead of time. 
It may mean a moment wasted, 
but being behind time may lose an 
hour, a day, a week, a month, or 
a year. 


Don’t Take Chances 


Suppose that it is customary for 
you to arrive at your place of em- 
ployment at 8 o’clock. You are 
neither legally nor morally bound 
to arrive ahead of that time. But 
if you are there five or ten min- 
utes before 8 o’clock you may have 
an opportunity to do things or 
begin to do things in advance of 
imperative demand. If your ar- 
riving time is 8 o’clock, make the 
beginning to your work 8 o’clock 
or earlier; so that you actually ar- 
rive at your work at 8 o’clock— 
not in the coat room. This action 
on your part will be appreciated 
by your employers and will help 
you to get ahead, with this one 
thing as the principal stimulus. 

Don’t take chances. Be there 
on time. If you are there on time, 
you may be ready to meet what 
is there; if you are not there on 
time, some other person may do 
what it would have paid you to do. 

ON-TIME MEN GET AHEAD. 





The business man who _intro- 
duces industrial detectives into his 
organization is like that foolish 
individual who introduces poison 
into his own system. The em- 
ployer who must rely upon de- 
tectives to get information from 
his workers hasn’t brains enough 
to be an employer. The employ- 
ment of detectives in industry is 
merely a confession of incompe- 
tence.—Tom Dreier. 
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Customer Ownership Progress } 


How Plan Was Originated— Financing in 1923—Remarkable | 
Results Achieved by Progressive Public Utilities 


IKE MANY great achieve- 
ments, customer ownership 


claims necessity as _ its 
mother. Following the outbreak 
of the war in 1914, the American 
money and investment markets 
were in such a state of disorder 
_and turmoil that new financing 
along customary lines was next to 
impossible. Moreover, huge blocks 
of prime investment issues for- 
merly held in Europe were dumped 
here at prices that defied 
competition. 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


sales has been continued. In all, 
to the close of 1923, $38,500,000 
had been placed in this manner. 

A very interesting feature of the 
customer ownership plan is the 
low cost of its application. Pacific 
Gas & Electric spent an average 
of only 88.5 cents per share of 
$100 par value when raising this 
great amount of capital. Con- 
trasted with the commission that 
would have been charged by un- 


Gas & Electric Company, the in- 
formation is supplied that, of the 
total number of _— stockholders 
stated above, 9,536, or 35.5 per 
cent., are women. There are 2,177 
stockholders owning but one share 
each and only 1,400 stockholders 
who own 100 or more shares. The 
preferred stock was sold for cash 
or on the partial payment plan, by 
the option of making an initial pay- 
ment of $12.50 per share and in- 
stallments of $5 per share 
per month. However, dur- 





The demand for public 
service was not lessened 
by Europe’s tragedy, and 
farsighted leaders in the 
industry realized that the 
following few years would 
likely result in a tremen- | 
dous increase, especially if 
America became involved 
in the conflict. New capi- 


tal for expansion was im- at 


perative if the nation were 





Pertinent Facts About 
Public Utilities 


CLOSE estimate places the. 
sale of preferred stocks di- 
rectly to customers by electric 
light and power companies alone 


$250,000,000 during 1923. 


to function properly. Then 
it was that the experiment 
of selling preferred stocks 
directly to customers was 
tried. The public knew 
their local light companies 
and felt that, whatever 
might happen, these would 
certainly remain in opera- 
tion. In any event they 
could keep their eyes on 
their investments. The 
stocks offered safety and 


Altogether about $390,000,000 of 
preferred stocks were sold dur- 
ing 1923, the amount falling 
under the head of customer 
ownership being about 64 per 


cent. of the total. 
% % % 


LOSE TO 2,000,000 investors 
are stockholders in the elec- 
tric light and power companies of 
the country. Through the cus- 


| ing the last campaign, only 
39.8 per cent. of the total 
number of sales were on 
the easy payment basis. 
It is not the purpose of 
this article to discuss the 
benefits of customer own- 
ership to either the com- 
panies employing it or to 
the customers taking ad- 
vantage of it, this phase 
having been covered com- 
prehensively in “Forbes” 
last year by a prize con- 
test. However, a special 
word should be said for 
the value of the partial 
payment plan worked out 
by the public utility com- 
panies. Unfortunately, the 
greater part of present day 
financing is too rapid a 
thing to permit investment 
houses to accept deferred 
| payments. Many new is- 
sues of bonds and stocks 
are over-subscribed _ the 
same day they are offered, 
and the underwriting syn- 
dicate is wound up almost 














before it is organized. 





a higher return than the || tomer ownership plan_ stocks 
savings banks generally | were distributed to between 
yielded | 200,000 and 250,000 investors 
The Pacific Gas & Elec- . 9 
| in 1923. 
tric Company, at the in- 
stance of A. H. Hocken- : 
beamer, its second vice- 
president, is credited with 
taking the first steps. It was derwriters in connection with 
ideally situated to do so. The war floating an equivalent amount of 


was far from its properties and 
less in the minds of its customers 
than in the case of companies lo- 
cated in the East. Also, Pacific 
Gas operated in a rapidly growing 
section where innovations were 
not met with the conservatism of 
some of the more settled commu- 
nities. 

In 1914 that company sold $8,- 
801,300 of preferred stock to its 
customers. With the exception of 
the period during which the United 
States was engaged in the war and 
shortly thereafter, the policy of 
financing largely through stock 








bonds, the charge is exceedingly 
light. But of greater importance 
than the saving in cost is the ben- 
efit that has accrued to the com- 
pany through the increase in the 
number of its stockholders. In 
1914 there were 3,000, and at the 
close of 1923 there were 27,000. 
Public relations are on a more 
cordial basis than would be likely 
were ownership concentrated in a 
small group. The idea of “inter- 
ests” and “rings” does not occur 
in a community where customer 
ownership is practiced. 


While discussing the Pacific 


This leaves the partial pay- 
ment field, to a great ex- 
tent, in the hands of promoters 
selling low-grade or entirely 
worthless securities. Partial pay- 
ment is a method that appeals im- 
mensely to the small investor and 
as he often has no way of judg- 
ing the investment value of the 
securities offered he becomes an 
easy prey of the fly-by-night 
broker. The sale of public utility 
preferred stocks on the easy pay- 
ment basis directly by the come 
pany is almost the only offset to 
the present situation. 

If the public utility industry can 
save only a portion of the present 
$1,000,000,000 annual loss from the 
sale of worthless securities and 
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the embittered wage 
earner who has lost his all into 
4 thrifty investor, its economic 
service to the nation would be 
‘immeasurable. So far the public 
utility industry has done a tre- 
mendous service in this direction 
and it is to be hoped it will con- 
tinue. 

There were several other com- 
panies practically contemporaneous 
with the Pacific Gas & Electric 
in experimenting with the cus- 
tomer ownership idea. Conspicu- 
ous among these were the Bylles- 
by properties under the leadership 
of the Standard Gas & Electric 
Company. The principle was 
soon adopted broadly and to-day 
is practiced throughout the indus- 
try, but particularly by the electric 


convert 


of the total. The total net financ- 
ing during 1923, excluding about 
$240,000,000 of bonds issued for re- 
funding purposes, was about $1,- 
050,000,000. Preferred _ stocks, 
therefore, represented over 37 per 
cent. of the net increase in capital- 
ization. The ratio of about four 
of junior securities to six of bonds 









One Out of 
Every Fifteen 
Customers of 

the Company is 

a Shareholder, 
Receiving Dividends 
Regularly Four 
Times a Year 
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holder may live, he will 
Punctuality 


Dividend Day ~ 
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NINE THOUSAND INVESTORS IN PACIFIC GAS AND 
PREFERRED STOCK— 
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Watching Your Nest-egg 
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steel. The public utility compan- 
ies last year disbursed over $1,- 
000,000,000 in wages. This great 
industry has not yet attained its 
growth and probably never will so 
long as the United States contin- 
ues to gain in population and ex- 
pand in industrial activity. How- 
ever, the requirements during the 
coming three or four years are not 
likely to be so great as those of 
the last three or four years when 
the slack created by the war was 
taken up. It is thought that net 
capital requirements for 1924 will 
be about $750,000,000. 

Close to 2,000,000 investors are 
stockholders in the electric light 
and power companies of the coun- 
try. Through the customer own- 
ership plan stocks were distributed 
to between 200,000 and 250,000 in- 
vestors in 1923. Other branches 
of public service, with the excep- 
tion of the telephone industry, have 
been slow to take up customer 
ownership. The American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company and 
the Bell System have been very 
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{ The New Construction of power plants, lin and other perma- 
nent = provides continued opportunity = the per re profitable investment of 








light and power companies. The 
electric light and power industry 
has developed very rapidly within 
recent years and its capital re- 
quirements have been large. At 
the same time, earning power has 
been sufficient to pay a fair return 
on the investment and thus at- 
tract the required new capital. 

It is not possible to cover com- 
pletely the progress of customer 
ownership during 1923, inasmuch 
as a good many small companies 
do not file reports covering this 
phase of their finance. However, 
a close estimate places the sale of 
preferred stocks directly to cus- 
tomers by electric light and power 
companies alone at $250,000,000 for 
the year. Altogether about $390,- 
ser pe of preferred stocks were 
sold during 1923, the amount fall- 
ing under the head of customer 


ownership being about 64 per cent. 
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to 65 per cent. of the 
investment, the balance 
being financed through the sale of 
stocks, which leaves a large equity 
for the senior securities. 

The total present capitalization 
of the public utility industry in the 
United States is over $17,500,000.- 
000, a figure which ranks second 
only to that of the steam railroads 
and which is nearly twice that of 
the next largest industry—iron and 


progressive in this field and their 
stockholders numbered over 670,- 
000 at the close of 1923. The gas- 
and street railway companies are 
following out the idea to some ex- 
tent, and with further improve- 
ment in the financial position of 
the tractions, customer ownership 
in that field promises to become 
an important factor. 
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It is interesting to take up in 
detail the progress of a number of 
the large companies which have 
energetically sought customer- 
stockholders. The Byllesby prop- 
erties, and particularly the Stand- 
ard Gas & Electric Company, have 
met with outstanding success in 
this field. The customer owner- 
ship plan was adopted by the By!- 
lesby organization in June, 1915. 
From that date until the close of 
1923, $46,994,900 of stocks have 
been sold on the customer owner- 
ship basis, the number of sales 
being 88,505, or an average of 
about $530 to each customer. In 
1923 these properties sold a total 
of $13,099,500, an increase of about 
23 per cent. over the best previous 
year. Separate sales in 1923 to- 
talled 25,711, the average sale be- 
ing about $507. In 1922 the aver- 
age sale was $567. The stock was 
sold with the privilege of buving 
on the partial payment plan with 
monthly payments of $5 a share. 
Of the gross sales during 1923, 
11.8 per cent. were on the partial 
payment basis. 

The Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany and subsidiaries sold a total 
of $52,195,900 stocks to customers 
up to the close of 1923. Customer 
owners on that date numbered 
54,094. Last year was a particu- 
larly active one in the sale of stock 
to customers, the amount placed 
being $20,018,400. There were 14,- 
062 new customer owners added 
in 1923. The stock was sold with 
the previlege of paying for it at 
the rate of $10 per share per 
month. Of the subsidiary com- 
pany employees, 64.4 per cent. are 
also stockholders. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 


The Commonwealth Edison 
Company of Chicago sold up to 
December 31, 1923, $24,734,500 of 
stock to customers. Of this 
amount $8,017,800 was sold during 
1923. The total number of cus- 
tomer owners at the close of last 
year was 29,240, of which 7,594 
were added during the year. 

The Southern California Edison 
Company adopted the customer 
ownership plan in 1917. At that 
time it had about 2,000 stock- 
holders, mostly non-residents. 
Through the customer ownership 
plan the number of stockholders 
was increased to 65,666 at the close 
of 1923, about 90 per cent. of whom 
reside in the territory served by 
the company and are consumers 
‘ of its electrical products. Ap- 
proximately $46,614,200 of stocks 
have been sold during the opera- 
tion of the customer ownership 
plan. Of this amount employees 
subscribed to $7,017,600, and over 
90 per cent. of the company’s per- 
manent employees are holders of 
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the stock. Last year $6,000,000 
of stock was sold. New stock- 
holders to the extent of 17,529 were 
added during the year. 


Employees Own Large Share 


The Hodenpyl, Hardy & Com- 
pany properties, including only the 
Consumers Power, Central Illinois 
Light, Southern Indiana Gas & 
Electric, Illinois Power and North- 
ern Ohio Traction & Light Com- 
pany, sold, up to the close of 1923, 
$14,503,200 under the customer 
ownership plan. Of this amount, 
$7,910,400: was sold during the 
year 1923. The total number of 
customer owners at the close of 
1923 was 18,920, of which 8,400 
were added during last year. Em- 
ployees to the extent of 37 per 
cent. of the total are stockholders. 


These properties, also, sold on the. 


partial payment plan on the basis 
of $10 down per share and $10 per 
share for nine months. However, 
79 per cent. of the stock bought 
by customers was purchased out- 
right, with only 21 per cent. avail- 
ing themselves of the partial pay- 
ment privilege. 

The Stone & Webster properties 
adopted the customer ownership 
plan early in 1919, and during the 
ensuing five years sold $7,730,800 
of stock and notes. The number 
of stockholders obtained from the 
customer ownership plan totalled 
14,367. Of this number 4,197 
were added during 1923, when $2,- 
145,900 of stocks and notes were 
sold. This company sold on the 
basis of ten equal monthly pay- 
ments, and 33 per cent. of the sales 
during 1923 were made on this 
basis. The approximate average 
cost of selling the stock during 
1923 was $1.73 per share. 

No better conclusion to a dis- 
cussion of customer ownership can 


be found than to quote from an ad- 
dress by W. H. Hodge of the Byl- 
lesby organization, delivered at 
the annual convention of the 
Southwestern Geographic Division 
of the National Electric Light 
Association: “Customer Owner- 
ship, in my opinion, is a means by 
which we will solve critical, social, 
industrial and financial problems 
of the present day. Perhaps my 
vision is all wrong, but this meth- 
od of common investment is so 
sensible, so strong and so funda- 
mentally simple, that it seems to 
me that it will be the vehicle on 
which we will depend for prog- 
ress for a long time to come.” 





Advertise 


One of the most persistent adver- 
tisers in the history of success was 
Robinson Crusoe. He knew what he 
wanted—a ship—and he put up an ad 
for one. He flung a shirt on a pole, 
at the -top of his island; that, in the 
language of the sea, was plain to 
every sea-faring man. 

The circulation was small—there 
was no other medium but Crusoe kept 
at it, despite the fact that he got no 
inquiries for a long time. He changed 
his copy—as one garment after an- 
other was frayed out—and in the end 
got what he wanted. 

Suppose Crusoe had taken down 
that signal after a time and declared 
‘Advertising doesn’t pay.’ Where 
would he and his story be now? 

Put up your signal and keep it 
there. Crusoe advertised under very 
discouraging circumstances. You've 
got a sure thing— it is only necessary 
to have the patience, persistence, and 
pluck of Robinson Crusoe—and the 
good ship ‘Better Business’ will soon 
tie up ‘longside your pier.”—Ex- 
change. 
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Versatile “Juice” Takes On 


a Few More Jobs 


Sweep of Industry Toward Electric Methods—2,325,500 
Plants, Stores, Offices, and 9,689,000 Homes Served 


plications of electric current 

are multiplying in number, 

in variety, and in magnitude at a 
great pace. 

Some of the most important 

developments are least noticed, be- 

ing technical improvements 


Fy picstion knows that ap- 


By M. C. Krarup 


hardly any. Water power least of 
all. But water is first, therefore, 
to insist upon conversion into elec- 
tric current, to borrow its ver- 
satility, so to say. And the day 
seems to be coming when most oil 
wells, no less than the majority of 


can be best disposed of by taking 
time about it, and also because a 
too-extraordinary demand for elec- 
tric machinery and _ electrically 
trained men taxes the capacity for 
supply. 
Another reason for proceeding 
deliberately, if not slowly, 





making for economy, re- 
liability, and automatic, 
labor-saving operation, but 
not conspicuous by new 
forms or purposes. 


energy is entrusted with 
new kinds of work that we 


It is mostly when electric N 





Liectric Output Gained 
1744% in 1923 


ATIONAL survey of the light 
and power industry in Janu- 


arises from the fact that 
electric current cannot be 
stored without great ex- 
pense for storage batteries 
and in most cases must be 
utilized when it is produced 
and within 300 miles from 
the place where it is pro- 
duced. Water power, sim- 


are moved to ask if every- 
thing is going tp be done 
by.electric methods before 
very long, and whether 
gas, oil, and coal, as well 
as water power, will then 
be employed only to pro- 
duce electric current. In 
that question business is 
interested, but the answer 
can never be absolute. 
Still, it is the object here 
to provide some sort of an 
answer for the busy busi- 
ness man. 

The industrial impor- 
tance of electric science 
does not depend on its 
wonder features but on the 
unrivalled convenience and 
versatility of energy in its 
electric form, reducing 
man-labor to a minimum 
in connection with it. In 
some cases, two men can 
tend to 40,000 electric 
horsepower. This invisible 
force comes to the con- 


ary, 1924, summarized the de- 
velopment in the following 
figures: 5,600 central station com- 
panies furnished electric service 
to 9,689,000 homes, 1,896,000 
stores and offices, and 429,500 in- 
dustrial plants. Electric mer- 
chandise was sold in 15,639 
stores; in 1,500 exclusively. In 
addition there were 12,000 con- 
tractor-dealers, and 3,500 rated 
as manufacturers. 

In New York State, according 
to the U. S. Geological Survey, 
two-fifths of the 826,412,000 kw.- 
hrs. of electric energy produced 
in January, 1924, was derived 
from water power and _ three- 
fifths from steam. Large in- 
creases in electric output are re- 
ported from all sections except 
New England. For the whole 
country the increase in 1923 was 


ilarly, can be stored only in 
expensive reservoirs and 
calls for heavy initial in- 
vestments in hydroelectric 
plants. These facts lead 
engineers to the _ super- 
power plan—or permanent 
national mobilization of 
power—by which water 
and coal supplies, though 
widely scattered, can be 
brought into the most 
economical relations to 
geographical as well as 
hourly variations in the 
demands for current. 

If the demand for electric 
current could be moderated 
to go hand in hand with 
this large development in 
cheap production of cur- 
rent, and not much faster, 
the maximum of industrial 
gain should be the result, 
but so great is the con- 
venience of electric meth- 
ods that popular preference 


sumer in a wire. It can be 
turned on or off instantane- 








1714 per cent. over 1922. 


pushes them ahead of the 
nation-wide mobilization 














ously, costs nothing when 
it is not used, becomes either rapid 


motion or slow power in a 
motor, light in a lamp, and heat 
in a rheostat oven, furnace, or 
Welding are. It becomes a chem- 
ical agent by direct molecular ac- 


tion, as in storage batteries and 
electroplating, or as light in photo- 
chemistry and X-ray work, or in 
more complicated ways in poly- 
merization and other chemical 
processes, 

Gas and oil have a little of this 
§teai versatility, but coal. has 


coal mines, will be similarly em- 
ployed, as some of them are now, 
to save transportation by pipe line, 
ship, and railway, and gain the 
economical advantages of con- 
centrated production on a large 
scale. No new discoveries or in- 
ventions are seen to be necessary 
to justify such expectations. 
Probably the conversion of in- 
dustry to electric methods is com- 
ing even faster than strictly de- 
sirable, considering that men and 
machinery to be replaced usually 


plans. Meanwhile the 
rates charged for current must 
vary a good deal locally, and in 
most places where power consump- 
tion is small, must be so high that 
the direct economy in changing 
from older methods to new ones 
will not always be plain. In these 
places particularly it should be use- 
ful to keep the outcome in view 
and be prepared for changes. 
What this eventual outcome will 
be and how fast it is coming is 
probably best made plain by a sum- 
(Continued on page 243) 
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EARNINGS FROM 


FIFTEEN STATES 


IDDLE West Utilities Company controls 

23 operating companies, supplying electric 

and other essential service to over 469,000 
customers in 15 states. The 1923 gross earn- 
ings of subsidiaries were over $36,000,000, an 
increase of 21% over 1922. 


In 1923 Prior Lien stock dividends, were earned 
3.95 times over. Preferred stock dividends were 
earned 3.45 times over. The balance earned, 
applicable to common stock, was $11.62 a share. 


The Company’s strength and stability, its wide 
field of operation and great possibilities for 
growth make its securities especially attractive. 


For further information apply to 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
Milwaukee Phone Randolph 6262 Louisville 
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Commonwealth Edison — 


8% Capital Stock 


INCE 1889 Commonwealth Edison 
Company and its principal predecessors 
have paid continuous dividends. This 

Company, supplying electric light and power 
throughout Chicago, has over 688,000 cus- 
tomers, besides serving the Elevated and 
Surface Lines. It is the world’s largest steam 
operated central station system. 


Operating revenue for 1923 was $49,136,042, an increase 
over 1922 of more than $6,000,000. 


Edison 8% Capital Stock affords an investment oppor- 
tunity that appeals to all who seek safety, dependability 
and gocd return. It is held by appproximately 35,000 
investors, of whom 85% are residents of the city served. 


You can buy these shares for cash or on payments of 
10% down and 10% monthly. For details, apply to 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
Milwaukee Phone Randolph 6262 Louisville 
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Supplying a Fast Growing 
Industrial ‘Region 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


LMOST unlimited are the ee for 
A development of the great industrial territory 
adjoining Chicago on the north, west and 
south. Operating in 202 cities and towns in this 
region, the Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, has enjoyed a gain in electric power busi- 
ness, since 1911, of 491%. Gross revenue for 1923 
was $16,014,342, an increase over 1922 of 16.8%. 


The great majority of the Company’s 21,419 stock- 
holders reside in the communities served. On 
May 1, last, the Company paid the 50th consecu- 
tive dividend on its Common Stock, which, added 
to 39 payments by its principal predecessor com- 
panies, makes a total of 89 consecutive quarterly 
dividends received by stockholders. 


For further information apply to 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
Milwaukee Phone Randolph 6262 Louisville 
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(Continued from page 239) 
mary of events, referring mostly 
to advancements made in 1923. All 
are technical at the bottom, but 
all crop out in business practice. 

Automatic central stations, in- 
cluding electric railway substa- 
tions, have been greatly increased 
in number and capacity and by 
their economy of man power make 
small water power sites available 
and valuable. The Adirondack 
Power & Light Corporation’s auto- 
matic installation near Little Falls, 
N. Y.. is rated as the largest of its 
kind. 

Europe has largely extended 
main line electric railways and 
seems to prefer the direct-current 
system with 3,000 volts, sometimes 
1,500 volts. America, with a 


_ long installed for the Frick Coke 


Co. comprises twenty sections driv- 
en by induction motors varying 
from 50 to 175 hp., and automatic 
control features greatly reduce the 
cost of operation. 

Another advance over previous 
practice is found in a motor drive 
and control acquired by the “Pub- 
lic Ledger” of Philadelphia, for 
operating a battery of new print- 
ing presses. 

Adjustable speed for rollers in 
steel mills has been provided for 
Halcomb Steel Co. of Syracuse, 
N. Y., without recourse to auxiliary 
apparatus, by means of _ brush- 
shifting, alternating-current mo- 
tors whose speed remains prac- 
tically independent of their load. 

Electric furnaces now melt pure 
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wave as strongly as America in 
the building of power plants, while 
far behind in public consumption 
of current for the conveniences of 
living. The Public Works Dep’t 
of France has 200 applications on 
hand for water power develop- 
ments, and the sister republic dur- 
ing the coming year will add 1,500,- 
000 hp. to her present hydroelec- 
tric output, almost doubling it, 
while the rest of her potential 9,- 
000,000 hp. remains to be _har- 
nessed. For twenty years a strong 
agitation for the utilization of 
water power has been carried on 
in France, but war lessons and the 
actual advancements in electric 
transmission quickly accomplished 
much more progress. 

Coal miners are now beginning 
to carry a battery on their 





preference for alternating 





current, awaits general 
agreement on one over- 
head power system to ad- 
mit of using the same type 
of locomotives anywhere. 

Synchronous converters 
(which make long-distance 
transmission possible) and 
steam turbine generators 
for high-voltage lines have 
been made in much larger 
units than before; also 
waterwheel generators. 

Compound turbines oper- 
ating with initial 1,200-lb. 
steam exhausting at 300- 
lb. into the auxiliary tur- 
bines have been built. 

Diesel engines have been 
direct-connected to drive 
direct-current generators 
of 250 kw., 230 volts, and 
260 revolutions per minute, 
supplying current for two 
250-hp. motors direct-con- 
nected to twin propeller 
shafts, and this combina- 
tion has reduced fuel con- 
sumption for the running 
hour of ferry boats almost 
to one-fourth, as compared 
with steam. 

X-ray tubes of power 
fifteen times higher than 
before,e and cooled by 
water, have been devel- 
oped. 

“Electric eyes,” 
photo-electric cells based 


being 





Electrifying the Farm 


persons and electric lamps 
on their heads, instead of 
the traditional Davy safety 
lamp, as it has been found 


NE OF THE knottiest financial 
problems is that of supplying 
electric current for farm work from 


central stations or automatic relay sta- 


tions, as there are rarely more than 
three farms for each mile of costly 
transmission line. 

American Farm Bureau Federation, 
American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers, the U. S. Dep’ts of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Interior, the National 
Electric Light Association, Farm Light- 
ing Plant Manufacturers, and various 
agricultural publishing companies are 
united in conducting a comprehensive 
series of experiments on farms in 
Minnesota to ascertain the possibilities. 
And large public utility companies, es- 
pecially the Standard Gas & Electric 
Co., are making other practical re- 
searches independently on a large scale. 

In the South, the lead in this work 
is taken by the Alabama Power Co., 
which has appropriated a sufficient sum 
to meet the cost of experiments for a 
period of three years. It co-operates 
with the Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
and the Farm Bureau. The plan is to 
make practical studies on farms located 
in different parts of Alabama, and the 
farmers are represented on a joint 
committee of delegates from the col- 


lege, the power company, and the Farm | 


Bureau. 

















on the sensitiveness to 
light of the metal silenium, have 
been commercialized for the sort- 
ing of cigars and fruit, doing the 
work accurately and rapidly. 
_ In single-phase industrial motors 
it has been found practicable to 
dispense with  short-circuiting 
Switches, thus simplifying and 
cheapening the construction. 
Control of polyphase industrial 
motors up to 15 hp., and especially 
up to 10 hp., has been much im- 
proved. 
A belt conveyor about five miles 


that the better light en- 
ables them to dig 15 per 
cent. more coal. 

From Malacca, Siam, and 
Tasmania, as well as from 
the Dutch Indies, reports 
come of large hydroelectric 
power plants to aid the in- 
dustrial civilization spring- 
ing up in these places. 

Electroplating is enter- 
ing: On a new era by the 
discovery that an exceed- 
ingly thin coating of cad- 
mium, a white metal sim- 
ilar in appearance to zinc, 
protects iron or steel ef- 
fectively against rust. The 
plating is baked on and, 
like carbon in caseharden- 
ing, thereby alloys with the 
steel underneath and can- 
not be chipped off. 

In New York State, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, two-fifths 
of the 826,412,000 kw.-hrs. 
of electric energy produced 
in January, 1924, was de- 
rived from water power 
and three - fifths from 
steam. Large increases in 
electric output are reported 
from all sections except 
New England. For the 
whole country the increase 


copper on a commercial basis, and 
the bright-annealing of copper 
wire has also been electrically ac- 
complished. 

Allegheny Steel Co. has a hori- 
zontal ring-type induction furnace 
which normally melts three tons 
every hour and can melt six tons. 

High-voltage transformers can 
now be scientifically designed to 
meet specified requirements accu- 
rately. 

All the enterprising portions of 
Europe are feeling the electric 


in 1923 was 17% per cent. over 
1922. 

In January, 1924, a national sur- 
vey of the light and power indus- 
try summarized the development 
in the following figures: 5,600 cen- 
tral station companies furnished 
electric service to 9,689,000 homes, 
1,896,000 stores and offices, and 
429,500 industrial plants. Electric 
merchandise was sold in 15,639 
stores; in 1,500 exclusively. In 
addition there were 12,000 con- 
tractor-dealers, and 3,500 rated as 
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manufacturers of electric articles. 

Farmers near Stockholm, Swed- 
en, who used 6.3 kw.-hrs. per acre 
in 1917 for lighting and operation 
of farm implements and motors, 
used 17 kw.-hrs. in 1922. 

Establishments where quick 
service is wanted can now have 
electric scales that will receive and 
weigh 600 pieces of merchandise 
or parcels in one hour, print the 
weight, count up totals, and return 
the goods by conveyor, as received. 

Microphones magnifying or 
recording inaudible sounds are 
now used for rapid gauging of the 
strength of metal parts under test 
—the strains being “heard” by the 
instrument—and are also used for 
studying the pulsations of heart 
or brain. 

One man can empty a car of 
fifty tons of coal in seventy sec- 
onds by means of a rigging oper- 
ated by a 35-hp. motor. 

The 160-mile aqueduct carrying 
drinking water from the Catskills 
to New York City includes an 18- 
mile tunnel which has been bored 
almost exclusively with electrical- 
ly operated machinery, locomo- 
tives, and ventilators, getting 
power from a high-voltage trans- 
mission line forty-eight miles long. 

Waterwheels are reaching an 
efficiency of 94 per cent., says John 
R. Freeman, one of the world’s 
foremost authorities 6n hydro- 
electrics. 


Labor-Saving Devices 


New uses of the electric fading 
machine occur all the time. Its 
violet arc light detects poor dyes, 
paints, varnishes, colors, inks, by 
a few hours of exposure; fading 
them rapidly. 

Aluminum formerly _ resisted 
electroplating, but now nickel, 
gold, silver, or copper can be firmly 
deposited on it, and many uses are 
foreseen in which the light weight 
and resistance to corrosion from 
salt water will be of great value. 


A sales census of the electric in- 
dustry shows that there are 20,- 
684,000 electrically operated labor- 
saving devices in use in the United 
States, valued at $782,865,000, 
counting only those generally 
known and employed. 


Lampblack has been made from 
natural gas for thirty years, with 
great waste of gas. But now a 
process is on trial by which high- 
voltage current shatters the true 
carbon-black out of worthless 
hydro-carbon refuse. 


The U. S. Bureau of Mines esti- 
mates that electric furnaces in the 
brass industry would save millions 
of dollars by preventing vaporiza- 
tion of zinc. At Waterbury, 
Conn., alone, the zinc escaping from 
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How Cheap Power Builds Up a Community 


(Continued from page 232) 


Thus, it is reported that the great 
hydroelectric development on the Mis- 
sissippi River at Keokuk, Iowa, has 
not greatly increased the prosperity 
of the towns reached by it. A single 
cement mill in a nearby town uses 
many thousand horsepower and em- 
ploys only a hundred or so workers. 
The new industries are mostly those 
using the power for chemical proc- 
e%es or to achieve high tempera- 
tures. These plants may use many 
hundred horsepower per worker. 
The cheaper the power, the more of 
this type of industry will be attracted, 
for their principal item of manufac- 
turing cost is usually power cost. 


Therefore, it is wise for the power 
company which wants to prosper 
widely with the growth of its com- 
munities to endeavor to get diversi- 
fied industries to come in. It should 
see to it that a considerable part of 
the newcomers are of the type that 
employ many workers. 


This the Alabama Power Com- 
pany does. It advertises widely in 
national publications reaching many 
industries. 


It has concentrated especially on 
advertising campaigns in trade papers 
reaching such diversified fields as 
textiles, chemicals, iron and steel, pa- 
per making, furniture and wood- 
working. In addition, its represen- 
tatives visit trade association conven- 
tions in order to get in personal 
touch with new industries. 


One last point. To develop a ter- 
ritory the power must be, not only 
cheap, but also dependable. One 
large Western hydroelectric develop- 
ment has been unsuccessful in attract- 
ing new industries because at certain 
times of the year its power output is 
undependable and for some reason it 
has not seen fit to build steam stations 
to handle the load when its water 
power fails. As a result, new indus- 
tries are not attracted. Its business 
is largely to supply power, when it 
can, to existing factories and public 


utilities which have their own steam 
plants, but which can buy power when 
it is available at a lower price {from 
the hydroelectric company. 


The Alabama Power Company has 
guarded against such conditions by 
building auxiliary steam plants and 
by tying its system up with other 
systems. Consequently, its custom- 
ers have a never-failing supply of 
power. 


Growth Depends Upon People 


Prior to taking these steps there 
were fifty cotton mills in the South 
which frequently had to shut down 
because of lack of power. Thousands 
of employees were periodically thrown 
out of work. That always causes a 
business slump in the communities 
affected. Since the power company 
developed its interlocking power sys- 
tem no shut-downs have been neces- 
sary due to lack of power. 


To sum up. The economic growth 
and prosperity of a community de- 
pend primarily upon people—work- 
ers who earn good wages and salaries. 
Big industrial plants which use large 
amounts of power, but employ only 
a few workers make little contribu- 
tion to the prosperity of a town. 

If, however, cheap power brings 
factories that employ large numbers 
of people, the prosperity snowballs, 
and the power company, like the 
community, enjoys ever-increasing 
prosperity. 





Savings represent much more than 
mere money value. They are a proof 
that the saver is worth something in 
himself. Any fool can waste, any 
fool can muddle; but it takes some- 
thing of a man to save and the more 
he saves the more of a man does it 
make of him. Waste and extrava- 
gance unsettle a man’s mind for every 
crisis; thrift, which means some form 
of self-restraint, steadies it—Rud- 
yard Kipling. © 








brass castings every day, into the 
atmosphere, is said to amount to 
7,500 Ibs. 

Two girls and a man can bake 
the enamel on fifteen watch dials 
in one minute with a new auto- 
matic electric furnace, while hand- 
fired kilns required ten trained 
burners for the same rate of out- 
put. 

Worn shafts and other machine 
parts can now be built up to their 
original dimensions by electroplat- 
ing iron upon iron in a ferrous 
ammonium sulphate bath, and the 
seemingly incredible claim is made 
that the new metal will not only 


be firmly joined to the old but also 
can be made of any desired hard- 
ness: and toughness. 

Milk can be pasteurized by pass- 
ing it in a thin stream between two 
electrodes, which heat it while 
themselves kept cool by the milk. 
The cooked flavor charged against 
milk pasteurized by steam is said 
to be avoided. 

Commercial ice is 90 per cent. 
artificial, and 90 per cent. of the 
artificial ice is made with electric 
motors operating the ammonia 
compressors. New York City now 
consumes 80,000,000 kw.-hrs. in ice 
manufacture in a year. 
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THE CITY PRACTICAL 
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AT VISION BUILT 











Hotel Monticello in Longview— 
modern, fire-proof, rooms 
with bath—a mecca for tourists. 








Commerce Avenue—a little more than a 
year ago marked only bysurveyor’s stakes. 


















Longview National Bank, one of 
two banks in the new city, with 
combined deposits of 1 million 
dollars and 2,500 depositors. 





Anocean-going freighter unloading cargo at Long- 
view’s temporary docks on the Columbia River. 











A view of The Long-Bell Lumber Company’s great manufacturing plants taken February 11, 1924, from a 
point nearly a mile away, on the opposite bank of the Columbia River. This plant will start operations 
in July. Thirty-four acres of buildings are under roof. The docks in the foreground are 1400 feet in length. 


beginning of a new industrial city in the Pacific Ncerthwest-- 

Longview, Washington, halfway between Portland and the 
Pacific Ocean on the Columbia River. At that time, Longview’s chief 
claims for recognition as a logical site for industries that sought an 
ideal location in America’s fastest growing section were transporta- 
tion by rail, by river, by sea and by highway; raw materials; fuel and 
power; accessible markets; and a mild, healthful climate. 


ESS than a year ago, there was announced in these columns the 


Today, Longview has all these and more! Today, Longview is a 
live, thriving, going, growing city of more than 5,000 population. It 
has 74 miles of paved, graveled or graded streets; 17 miles of concrete 
sidewalks; 14 miles of water mains; 22 miles of storm and sanitary 
sewers; 18 miles electric pole lines; 6 miles underground electrical in- 
stallation; many permanent business buildings; three modern hotels, 
one—The Monticello— equal in beauty and service to any in the 
Pacific Northwest; a modern school, with 850 pupils and 24 teachers; 
an eight column, eight to twelve page daily 
newspaper; nearing completion, Columbia River ff 
docks with a berthing length of 1,400 feet, The 
Long-Bell Lumber Company’s gigantic fir lumber 
manufacturing plant, an electric power plant 
with an ultimate capacity of 36,000 kilowatts; 
The Longview, Portland and Northern Railroad, 











The Great Long-Bell Plant 
Starts In July 
) by JULY x this year The Long-Bell 





y will begin the op- 





under construction, extending in a northerly 
direction from Longview through a rich agri- 
cultural section and opening up one hundred 
thousand acres of the finest virgin fir timber in 
the Pacific Northwest; more than 600 homes 
built, and many others now under construction; 
a “Community House”, replete with gymnasium, 
swimming pool, auditorium, etc., the center of 
civic and athletic activities for both men and 


eration of its great fir lumber manufac- 
turing plant now nearing completion in 
Longview. To see it in operation is well 
worth including Longview in your trip 
to the Pacific Northwest. This company 
owns large tracts of fir timber adjacent 
to the new city and, after a most careful 
investigation, selected Longview for its 
great plants because of its perfect location. 





government; modern street lighting system; parks, golf course, tennis 
courts; boulevards; a post office, less than a year old, advanced from 
fourth to second class; suburban garden lands opened and being settled. 


Such is Longview today! : 


Located in the heart of the Pacific Northwest with its abundant 
undeveloped resources, in one of the most rapidly growing sections 
of that great — e transportation facuities that include 
rail, river, ocean a poe highways; offering a modern, model 
community, —s planned in advance; unexcelled climate; offer- 
ing ideal endustrial sites and other land and business ntti a 
at reasonable prices—Longview presents a layout of remarkable 
attractiveness: 


—to industries, both large and small, seeking a Pacific Northwest 
location; 

—to persons seeking an ideal place in which to live; 

—to suburban farmers, truck growers and 
dairymen. 

Longview should be seen for a proper appre- 
ciation. It is in the direct line of summer tourist 
travel in the midst of wonderful scenic gran- 
deur, at a point where the paved Pacific High- 
way, running north and south, first meets the 
famed Columbia River Highway. Three trans- 
continental railroads—the Northern Pacific, the 
Union Pacific and the Great Northern—are at 
its door; pleasure steamers ply up and down the 
Columbia River and the mighty Pacific Ocean 
is but 50 miles to the west. Include Longview 
in your trip to the Pacific Northwest. Longview 
will give you a true western welcome and you 
can see the marvelous spectacle of a great city 











women; churches, lodges; a complete municipal 


being built before your eyes. 


Summer railroad rates of approximately 2 fare for the round trip 
to Longview and other Pacific: Northwest Cities in effect May 15. 


THE LONGVIEW COMPANY, LONGVIEW, WASHINGTON 
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Winner of First Prize in 
“Forbes” Utility Contest 


(Continued from page 228) 
utility itself, for poor equipment 
causes a great deal of trouble. 

(6) Utilities should adopt a sys- 
tem of installing on the mouth- 
piece of each telephone in their 
offices a placard for the purpose of 
reminding the speaker that a tele- 
phone conversation is a means of 
contact which may be used to im- 
prove public relations. This pla- 
card might read “Say it with a 
smile,” for instance. Letters sent 
out by the utility should also bear 
this slogan in mind, and, at the 
same time, should possess accu- 
racy and conciseness. 


Attitude Toward Customer 


(7) Public utility managers and 
employees should realize the im- 
portant position which their com- 
pany holds in the community. In- 
ability to realize this importance 
will have a reflection on the pub- 
lic utility operations. Both the 
outside and inside appearance of 
the utility’s office and equipment 
buildings should be such that the 
public may judge the _ utility's 
standing in the community by 
these appearances. Employees 
and officials of the utility come in 
personal contact with the public, 
consequently the best attitude 
should be shown the customer at 
all times. Cultivation by all em- 
ployees of pleasant conversation, 
courteous and intelligent answers, 
proves to the public the attitude of 
the company toward them. The 
individual officer and employee 
should do his or her share in pleas- 
ing the public with whom he or 
she comes in contact. Personal 
appearance and conduct of each 
employee and officer should be 
carefully considered, for the pub- 
lic, at all times, have their eyes on 
the utility’s representatives, and 
shabby appearances or unworthy 
actions will reflect upon the util- 
ity. All should adhere to a square 
deal, have a kind word, exercise 
patience, and avoid red tape. 

Meter readers and meter testers 
come closely in contact with all in 
the community. The public opin- 
ion of a utility is molded some- 
what by these few men. It is very 
necessary, then, that these em- 
ployees should not only speak po- 
litely and cheerfully, but also keep 
up good personal appearances and 
do their duty in a careful and effi- 
cient manner. Many times com- 
plaints arise from the carelessness, 
uncleanliness, and ignorance of the 
employees who are out on the cus- 
tomer’s premises meter reading or 
testing. 

Those utilities that meter ser- 
vice should adopt the best prac- 





tices of teaching the customers 
how to read their own meters. 
Every employee who comes in 
contact with the public in any way 
should be prepared to explain to 
the customer how a meter is read. 
Special arrangements could be 
made with the school board to 
have one of the utility men give a 
talk before the grade and high 
schools explaining meters and how 
to read them. Also, instructions 
should be printed on the backs of 
all bills explaining each step in 
meter reading. If the community 
knew more about meters and how 
to read them, complaints from 
high bills would be diminished. 
The public view a meter with sus- 
picion and are of the opinion that 
it is inaccurate. Periodic testing 
with accurate standard instru- 
ments and a little explanation 
along the way will help bridge the 
gap between the community and 
the utility. 

The executive should acquaint 
himself with the service which the 
company is rendering. He should 








*ULL and clear publicity 
on all. matters connected 
with the utility will yield 
large dividends in’ sound 
public relations. 
* * * 
SATISFIED stockholder 
A is as valuable an asset 
as the utility can obtain for 
promoting good relations. 




















become personally acquainted with 
the employees and co-operate with 
them, and their work. A few 
words of commendation would 
help to make the employee work 
for the utility rather than against 
it. All executives should keep 
their doors open to the public and 
should not make promises they 
cannot fulfill. 

(8) Attention should be focused 
on the cashier’s window when the 
customer’s bills are due and the 
discount pericd is approaching the 
end. It is at this time that cus- 
tomers usually wait to pay their 
bills, and adequate and prompt 
service should be given each cus- 
timer. None should go away dis- 
satisfied with the service ren- 
dered, or be torced to defer pay- 
ment because of long delays. 


(9) Utilities should be particu- 
larly careful to perform their part 
in the prompt presentation of bills. 
Too much care Cannot be exercised 
in having proper addresses, cor- 
rect spelling of names, consump- 
tion, and dates when meter was 
read plainly recorded. 

(10) Executives of every utility 
should test the quality of service 
being rendered by their compa- 
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nies and make themselves thor. 
oughly familiar with what is be- 
ing done. This could be done by 
comparing the quality of the ser- 
vice with well known standards, 
The judgment of the manager of a 
public utility, when unassisted by 
standards of comparison, is not, in 
itself, sufficient to determine the 
quality of service which he is sell- 
ing. By the application of stand- 
ards the quality of service may be 
accurately determined. 


Examinations to determine the 
quality of service rendered by a 
utility should be conducted by en- 
gineers other than those in the 
regular employ of the utility. The 
benefit accruing from these exam- 
inations comes from the fact that 
these mer are unfamiliar with the 
daily routine operations of the 


property. 
Quality of Service 


It should be the duty of each 
manager to make an effort to see 
that the employees are properly 
instructed and frequently con- 
sulted on the quality of service 
rendered. A public utility can not 
render the best service of which it 
is capable unless its entire organi- 
zation is thoroughly posted on 
what good service is, what the 
standards are by which the quality 
of good service is measured, and 
how to interpret these standards 
accurately. 


When the quality of service is 
of high excellence, rate controver- 
sies are of inestimable value to the 
utility as an opportunity to re- 
ceive due credit. Customers would 
not fail to express their apprecia- 
tion of good service. 

' A great asset of any public util- 
ity is good service. Cultivating 
good public relations means that 
the utility should look to the ser- 
vice. The public is ready to pay 
any reasonable rate provided that 
it receives high grade service. 

If all the public utilities would 
follow simultaneously the sugges- 
tions enumerated in the two 
main divisions of this paper, good 
sound relations between public 
utilities and the communities could 
easily be ‘developed and main- 
tained. 


BETTER AND BETTER 
Gentlemen: 

I have been a subscriber to 
“Forbes” for several years and 
each number seems to be better 
than the last. Wishing you all the 
success it is possible for you to 
have and hoping I may have the 
pleasure to read “Forbes” {or 
many years, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) John C. Altmiller. 
Hazelton, 7a. 
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Furnishing Necessities to Millions 


ITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
typifies American growth and 
business development. 


Because of the essential nature of 
its business the Company expands 
in proportion to the growth of the 
hundreds of cities it serves. 


The organization includes gas, elec- 


tric light, power, heat, ice, water, 
street railway, natural gas, and oil 
producing, transporting, storing, 
refining and marketing companies 
—over 100 in all. 


These diversified enterprises are 
combined under one centralized 
management for efficiency and 
economy of operation. 


Activities are divided into three 
groups: the Public Utility Division, 


which manufactures and sells over 
990,000,000 kilowatt hours of elec- 
trical energy and 6,900,000,000 cu- 
bic feet of artificial gas yearly; the 
Natural Gas Division, which pro- 
duces and sells over 40,000,000,- 
000 cubic feet of natural gas yearly; 
and the Oil Division, which pro- 
duces 30,000 barrels of crude oil 
daily, and manufactures and sells 
finished oil products in over 1,700 
cities and towns in the United 
States and in foreign countries. 


In 15 years the Company has ex- 
panded until its assets now total 
over $490,000,000. The organiza- 
tion stands today among the first 
five business combinations of the 
world in the number of its security 
holders, who aggregate over 150,000 
—the population of a good-sized city. 


Cities Service Preferred Stock is an ideal invest- 
ment, combining safety, ready marketability and 
high yield—over 8 per cent at the present market. 


Send for Preferred Circular P-/6 and a copy of ‘‘Serving A Nation,”’ 


which relates the remarkuble story of Cities Service Company. 
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More power 
to America! 


Here is news to electrify America. Out 
from Atlantic City are coming ideas which 
will mean greater comforts for every one of 
us, a brighter and broader national life, a 
more thorough-going triumph of that liber- 
ator—Electric Power. 

More power to America is the mission of 
the electric light and power men who have 
been in convention at Atlantic City from 
May 19th to 23rd. These men got together 
from all parts of the country to learn how 


i to improve your electric service. They are 
coming back home with new ideas and new 
abilities. 


The lighting man from your town now 
sees more clearly the answers to problems 
of finance and construction which the 
greater-service idea involves. 

He has seen new and better methods of 
utilizing the convenience and economy of 
electric power — improved labor-saving 
machines to lower the cost of production 
and at the same time to ease your burden 
of work in the home, the office, the factory 
and on the farm. 

So these annual meetings of the National 
Electric Light Association are very much 
your business. More power to America is 
only another way of saying more power to 
your dollar, more power to your brain, more 
power to your good right arm. 


western Electric 
T Company 


Since 1869 makers and distributors 
of electrical equipment 




















Published in 
the interest of Elec- 
trical Development by 
an Institution that will 
be helped by what- 
ever heips the 
Industry. 
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How Tripp Learned to Think 
Through to a Finish 


(Continued from page 221) 


“Personally, I do not condemn pub- 
lic ownership as essentially evil in it. 
self. Under certain conditions it con. 
tributes to the best good of the coun- 
try. Take, for example, the govern. 
ment railroad in Alaska. It is neces- 
sary for the development of that 
great new country, and it could not 
have been built by private enterprise 
under existing conditions. 

“But I think public ownership of 
the super-power systems of the 
United States would be highly injur- 
ious to the best interests of the peo- 
ple. The two main arguments of 
the advocates of public ownership 
are that it would protect the people 
from exploitation and would permit 
them to obtain power at lower cost. 


“As to the first point, we have 
built up an excellent system of regu- 
lating our public utilities by means 
of Federal and State public utility 
commissions, and this system seems 
to offer the best method of securing 
the advantages of private initiative 
without its dangers. It also seems 
to be the safest method. If private 
interests exploit the people, the com- 
missions can step in and protect them; 
but if the government owned the sup- 
er-power systems and operated them 
in a way that was not in accordance 
with the public good, what could be 
done about it, without calling a halt 
to all further development? Surely, 
if the people cannot trust their repre- 
sentatives to regulate super-power, 
they ought not to trust them to own 
and operate it. 


Two Arguments Upset 


“The economy argument of the 
public ownership advocates is based 
chiefly on the fact that the govern- 
ment can secure money at a lower 
rate than can private interests and 
can also eliminate taxes from the 
power bills. As to the first point, 
governments have rarely distinguished 
themselves by the economy of their 
operations, which is more important 
than the saving in interest; while. as 
to the second, if taxes are eliminated 
at one point they must be made up 
somewhere else, so that there is no 
real saving to the nation as a whole. 


“The truth of the matter is that the 
State should confine its activities to 
those things that affect the good of 
the whole body of citizens and that 
cannot be satisfactorily obtained from 
other agencies. Roads, schools, mail 
service, water supplies, and protection 
are cases of this kind. But where 
private agencies can be depended on 
to do the work in an acceptable man- 
ner, it is very poor policy for the gov- 
ernment to take it in charge. Gov- 
ernment effort should be confined to 
seeing that the people are not being 
exploited.” 
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The Largest Utility Consolidation of 1923 


Illinois Power and Light Corporation 


ILLINOIs 





Property Value Over $145,000,000 
Gross Earnings - - $27,000,000 





Illinois Power and Light Corporation is com- 
posed of more than sixty established Public 
Utility companies. This large organization 
supplies one or more Public Utility Services to 
over 340 communities in four great Central 
States. It furnishes electric light and energy 
to a population of over 900,000, gas to over 
400,000, and city electric car service to 350,000 
passengers daily. On its electric trunk line rail- 
road—the largest in the world—it carries over 
21,000 passengers every day, in addition to a 
large freight and express business, the revenue 
from which is even greater than that derived 





























| . c from passenger traffic. 
New Plants Under Construction 


New Des Moines Power Plant New Tecumseh Power Plant 
Des Moines, Iowa Near Topeka, Kansas 








f ( 
The Des Moines Power Station will have an ultimate capacity The Tecumseh Power Station will have an ultimate capacity of 


of 140,000 kilowatts and the total cost will be approximately 100,000 horsepower and the cost will be approximately $5,000,000. 
$13,500,000. The first unit will be completed about June, 1925. This plant will serve the city of Topeka, the new Transmission 
This plant will serve the City of Des Moines and the territory System to Atchison, and the territory surrounding these towns 
* Central Iowa. in northeastern Kansas. 

DIRECTORS 


Well known men of wide experience in public utility activities are at the head of the new organization. 
Among them and serving as officers and directors are: Hon. Wm. B. McKinley, Chairman of the Board; 
Clement Studebaker, Jr., President; Wm. A. Baehr, Vice President and General Manager; H. L. Hanley, 
Vice President and General Attorney; Scott Brown, Vice President and “yy George M. Mattis, 
Vice President and Treasurer; P. C. Dings, Chairman of Finance Committee; and George T. Buckingham, 


ao — 
Power and Light 
Corporation. 


General Offices: 1547 Illinois Merchants Bank Building, Chicago 
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The 
AMERICAN GAS COMPANY 


Camden, N. J. 


Philadelphia Office: West Washington Square 


owns the entire Common Capital Stock of the following Companies: 


Luzerne County Gas and 
Electric Co., 
Kingston, Pa. 
Hazleton, Pa. 


Petersburg Gas Company, 
Petersburg, Va. 


Philadelphia Suburban Gas 
and Electric Co., 
Chester, Pa.; Phoenixville, 
Pa.; Jenkintown, Pa.; 
Bristol, Pa. 


Portage American Gas Co., 
Portage, Wis. 


Rockford Gas Light and 


Coke Co., 
Rockford, III. 


Bangor Gas Light Co., 
Bangor, Me. 


Burlington Gas Light Co., 
Burlington, Vt. 


Burlington Light and 
Power Co., 
Burlington, Vt. 


Cedar Valley Electric Co., 
Charles City, Ia. 


Citizens Gas and 
Electric Co., 
Waterloo, Ia. 


Consolidated Light and 
Power Co. 
Kewanee, III. 


During the year 1923 the subsidiary companies spent 
for maintenance or credited to Retirement Reserve over 
1542% of the Gross Revenue received by them. 


After all charges, The American Gas Company earned 
over 1444% during 1923, on its outstanding capital stock. 


Capital Stock (Full Paid)........ POT or ee $7,804,100 
Bonds: 


6%—100-Year Bond (2016)................ 3,000,000 
7%—10-Year Conv. Bond (1928)........... 3,122,000 
7%—10-Year Bonds (1934)................ 2,500,000 


The Company is extending its practice of financing a portion of its subsidiary 
requirements through the sale of Preferred Stock to Customers. 


THE AMERICAN GAS COMPANY 


“Adequate, Dependable Service” 
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: The Dishonesty and Decay 


of Congress 
(Continued from page 222) 


We have a condition existing to. 
day that requires serious attention, 
There is an element in politics that 
is dishonest—renders false repre- 
sentations to its constituency. [p 
the name of the Republican party 
its members presented themselves 
for election and were taken at 
their face value. Party measures 
and the platform upon which the 
leader of their party stands were 
endorsed by them and promises 
made. Under the guidance of Re- 
publicanism they were elected, 
knowing full well at the time that 
they never intended supporting 
the policies their election called 
for. 

The greatest curse a party can 
have is the dishonest member who 
bores from within. All adminis- 
tration measures are black-jacked 
and thrown in the discard with his 
assistance, and yet he is permitted 
to call himself a party follower! 


Time for House Cleaning 


‘ It would seem that the coming 
election is a good time to refer 
to the records of these renegades 
and drum them out of the party. 
No improvement in the business 
or political world can take place 
until a thorough house-cleaning 
takes place. The unfaithful office 
holder—such men as the roll call 
on the Revenue Bill showed up as 
Republicans, but who lined up with 
the Democratic Senators—should 
get their just deserts. 

No party wants them. 

Their dismissal by the Repub- 
lican party would deprive them of 
any standing and the Democratic 
party would never countenance ad- 
mission into their own ranks. 
Judas Iscariots are about as popu- 
lar now as two thousand years 
ago. 

We can never have normal busi- 
ness until these conditions are 
remedied under laws framed hon- 
estly by men who were put in 
position to follow out the wishes 
of those who gave them power. 
The time to effect this will soon 
be here, and the methods to em- 
ploy then will soon be patent, to 
be shaped as the political campaign 
proceeds. 





Toleration has never been the 
cause of civil war; while, on the 
contrary, persecution has covered 
the earth with blood and carnage. 
—Voltaire. 

* * * 

One of the popular fallacies of 
the day is that we can grow 
healthy, wealthy, happy or great 
by merely thinking ourselves so.— 
Exchange. 
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ecay |) George Did More 
ECENTLY a writer under- 
: R took to explain why some 

ig to- men get $500 a month 

ition, J while others work for $100. 

>that FF pere’s the substance: 

pre- BF Three brothers left the farm to 

-h& work in the city, and all got jobs 

pay in the same company, starting out 

elves § at the same pay. Six years later 

n a one was receiving $100 a month, a 


sures BF) cond $200, and the third $500. 


1 the Their father, hearing of these 

a salaries, decided to visit his sons’ 

"Re » employer and find out why they 

free S were paid on what seemed to be 

that S such an unfair basis. 

rting “I will let them explain for 

alled themselves,” said the boss, as he 

pressed a button under his desk. 

can Jim, the lowest paid man of the 

who three, answered. 

inis- “I understand the Oceanic has 

cked just docked,” said the employer. 

1 his “Please go down there and get an 

itted inventory of her cargo. 

r! Three minutes later Jim was 
. back in the office. 

“She carries a cargo of 2,000 
ning sealskins,” replied Jim. “I got 
efer the information from the first 
ades mate over the telephone.” 
rty. “Thank you, Jim,” said the boss. 
ness p “That will be all.” 


He pressed the button again, and 


rs | Frank, the $200 man, reported. 

fice | “Frank, I wish you would go 
call — down to the dock and get an in- 
yas — ventory of the Oceanic’s cargo.” 
vith An hour later Frank was back 
vuld with a list showing that the 


Oceanic not only carried 2,000 seal- 
skins but that she also had 500 


ub- beaver and 1,000 mink pelts. 
of The employer pressed the but- 
atic ton a third time and George, the 
ad- $500 man, walked into the office. 
‘ks, He got the same _ instructions 
pu- his brothers had received. 
ars George did not return for three 
hours, and the office had closed 
1si- for the day, but his father and the 
nee boss were waiting for him. 
one “The Oceanic carries 2,000 seal- 
in skins,” he began. “They are of- 
nes fered at $5 each, so I took a two- 
ef. day option on them, and I have 
on wired a prospect in St. Louis, of- 
se tering them to him at $7. I expect 
to to have his order to-morrow. I 
gn also found 500 beaver, which I 


sold over the telephone at a profit 
of $700. The mink pelts are of 


he poor quality, so I didn’t try to do 

ve anything with them.” 

ow “That’s fine,” said the boss. 

vn) Then, when he had gone, the 

> — turned to the father and 
smiled, 

of “You probably noticed,” he said, 


“that Jim didn’t do as he’s told, 
Frank does as he’s told, while 
Leorge does without being told.” 


=. xX 














Where the Steel Highways of America 
| Join the Sea Lanes of the World ») 


There lies Port Newark—at the western end of 
New York harbor, in the heart of the metropolitan 
district, and within half an hour’s trucking distance 
of New York City. 


Nowhere in America is there a more advantageous factory 
or warehouse location than at this strategically situated 
development, because Port Newark offers every opportunity 
for economical production and distribution. Its land values 
are unusually low; its property is developed especially for 
industrial purposes; it enjoys climatic conditions that per- 
mit uninterrupted operation the year round, and it can draw 
on a stable labor supply of approximately 8,000,000 people. 


And not only does Port Newark afford direct rail-to-ship 
loading facilities, but it is the eastern terminal point of seven 
principal trunk lines as well. It is the center from which 
some of the most important highways of the country radiate, 
and it is closer to more great market centers than any other 
seaport on the Atlantic coast. Many of the greatest mar- 
kets of the east are within twenty-four hours’ trucking dis- 
tance of Port Newark. 


Some of the leading manufacturers of the country are 
already distributing their products from Port Newark. Why 
not consider Port Newark as a location for your business? 


All the information you would need in considering Port 
Newark’s possibilities for your business is contained in 
the comprehensive free book “Port Newark.” Mail the 
coupon below for your copy. 


THOS. L. RAYMOND, Director 


NEWARK, N. J. 


WARK 


Well-paved motor highways 

connect Port Newark with 
ae all of the important cities 
mee of the East. Most of 

gre the cities en this map are 
within overnight motor 
trueking distance. 











Department of Public Improvements 


NE 


Port Newark is part of New 
York Harbor. It is only FG 

nine miles from the heart fa Ma, 
f New York City and 
less than ten minutes’ 
drive from the business fa . 
section of the city of J Eee ff 









PORT NEWARK TERMINAL 


THOS. L. RAYMOND, Director, 
Department of Public Improvements, 
Newark, New Jersey 


Please send us, without obligation on our part, a copy of 
your book setting forth the advantages of Port Newark in detail. 











Name. Se eee —————- — -— -— — - 
a a an mam seri nll aes le pee 
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Are 
OIL STOCKS 


A Buy Again? 


Last Winter, we advised accept- 
ance of profits in Oils, follow- 
ing strong advice to buy in the 
Fall of 1923. 


Since then Oil stocks have lost 
about two-thirds of the total 
.-advance from October 1923 to 
January 1924. 


WHAT NOW? 


In many respects the Oil situa- 
tion is strong. We are facing 
the season of rapidly increas- 
ing consumption. Do these 
facts warrant a broad bullish 
attitude on Oils? Or WHAT 
IS THE EXISTING SIT- 
UATION stock market wise? 


Oil conditions are thoroughly 
discussed, specific recommen- 
dations made, in an analysis 
just prepared for our clients. 


We still have a few copies avail- 
able for FREE distribution. 


Simply ask for FM-24 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
of FINANCE 


141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 








C. E. Fenner A. C. Beane F. G. Brown 
E. J. Glenny E. M. Friedlander 
Special 
J. H. Himes J. N. Carpenter, Jr. 





sneneeeenne a BEANE 





27 William St. 818 Gravier St. 
NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 

New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 

New Orleans Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 

Associate Member 
Liverpool Cotton Association 


Quotations furnished on 
Marine and Shipping Securities 


PRIVATE WIRES: 


New York, New Orleans, Chicago 
and throughout the South 
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Percy H. Johnston, President of the 
Chemical National Bank of New York, in 


an interview with “Forbes,” says: 

Politicians at Washington started 
swinging a red lamp carelessly and 
needlessly. This has slowed up business 
quite perceptibly. Basic conditions did 
not warrant any such slowing up. Con- 
ditions, as a matter of fact, are thor- 
oughly sound. Bank 
credits have not 
been over-extended. 
Inventories have 
been kept down to 
reasonable limits. 
The trouble with 
business at present 
is purely psycholog- 
ical. I am hopeful 
that this state of 
mind will soon pass. Indeed, it looks 
as if the unsettlement stirred up at 
Washington has already spent its force. 
Improvement in sentiment could and 
should lead to improvement in business, 
making the record for the rest of 1924 
reasonably good. 


Allen G. Hoyt, Vice-President of the 
National City Company, New York, in an 
exclusive interview, says: 

The public utility industry is in a 
highly stable position and has a splen- 
did outlook. I say this more particularly 
from the standpoint of the investor in 
public utility bonds and stocks. An 
element of safety found in public util- 
ity securities that 
almost none others 
possess is that the 
industry they repre-. 
sent never _ goes 
backward, even dur- 
ing a period of 
lessened business 
activity. The worst 
effect that a business 
| depression is likely 
‘to have is to arrest 
growth temporarily. 
decline in earnings, 
concerns frequently 
conceivable. 

The reason for this marked stability 
of income is found in the fact that pub- 
lic service has become so interwoven 
in the everyday life of the nation that 
it is as indispensable as bread and butter, 
and is used as unconsciously. No busi- 
ness depression, however severe, results 
in our homes being darkened in order 
to save electricity. 

We not only see those accustomed to 
the services offered by the public utili- 
ties continuing to use them under all 
conditions, but every year sees more 
and more people asking for those ser- 
vices. This comes about from two 
sources, non-users becoming users, and 
the natural growth in city population. 
Until very recently public service facili- 
ties were far behind requirements, due 
largely to the suspension of plant build- 
ing during the war, and they are still 
pressed. It is probable the public 
utility industry will need at least 
$750,000,000 per annum for the next 
several years if it is to be in a position 
to meet the demands made upon it. 








such as industrial 
register, is at all 


But no 25 per cent. . 
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WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 


I have every confidence that the 
public utilities will experience no dif- 
ficulty in procuring this large amount 
of capital. At least one-third of it wij} 
be raised through the customer-owner- 
ship plan, that is, through the sale of 
bonds and preferred stocks to customers 
and employees. Incidentally, the cus- 
tomer ownership plan has done away 
with all ideas of “trusts” and “rings,” 
and the people themselves own their 
public service facilities. The remainder 
will be derived through the sale of 
bends for which there is always a 
demand from life insurance companies, 
savings bands and the rank and file of 
investors because of the high degree o 
safety they offer and the attractive re- 
turn which they yield. 


George A. Carden, the well-known finan- 
cier who heads the Stock and Cotton Ex- 
change firm of Carden, Green & Company, 
— with a representative of “Forbes,” 
said : 


The tendency in this country is 
towards a lower basis. As Europe gets 
back on its feet, competition from that 
quarter will hasten our progress towards 
a lower level. Business will probably 
have to be satisfied with less profits 
and labor with some- 
what lower wages, in 
dollars. Of course, 
we are likely to have 
both upward and 
downward trends; 
but the rebounds are 
~-| likely to become less 
pronounced and the 
dips to become more 
pronounced. But in- 
dustrial companies who are able to do 
a good deal of export business with 
prices and labor costs what they are 
today, will probably be able to hold their 
own all right. The security markets 
are likely to follow the course of gen- 
eral business, or to anticipate it a little. 














Charles A. Faircloth, President, The Na- 
tional City Bank of Tampa, Florida, on a 
business visit North, said to “Forbes”: 


Florida is getting over the effects of 
the poor prices received from its fruit 
crop earlier in the season. Later ship- 
ments have brought more satisfactory 
prices. 
the State in most encouraging volume 
and the outlook for the State of Florida 
is inspiring. On all sides you see 
nothing but the strongest evidences of 
vigorous growth. 


John N. Willys, President of the Willys- 
Overland Company, says: 


The unseasonable spring weather and 2 
slight unsettlement in general business con- 
ditions have upset production schedules; 
but, on the whole, I think the present 
situation is satisfactory. I figure produc- 
tion schedules are about three weeks in 
advance of retail conditions and factories 
are easing up in output to bring the pro- 
duction curve closer to the sales line. 
However, the results of the next few 
months will be a surprise to those who 
take a pessimistic view of the outlook. 


Wealth has been flowing into 
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Congress Has Hurt Business 
and Employment, But— 
(Continued from page 213) 


The average level of wholesale commod- 
ity prices is at the lowest point not only 
for the current year, but since the Fall of 


1922. 

Retail business has not been altogether 
satisfactory since March, notwithstanding 
that the nation’s weekly pay envelope has 
been unusually fat. Announcement of a 
huge auction sale of floor coverings by 
the largest mills in America had a bad 
impression, since it came within one week 
after the opening of the new season’s goods 
and prices. 

Railroads are placing fewer orders for 
equipment now that a large number of 
surplus cars is reported weekly, and re- 
duction of working forces is under way, 
a movement which may become somewhat 
pronounced. 

Non-ferrous metals have joined the 
downward procession. 

So have sugar, coffee, silk, wool, and 
rubber. 

Money Rates Low 


Money rates in Wall Street, reflecting 
the relaxing of both business and specu- 
lative activity, have declined to the lowest 
point in two years. 

Yet, neither the reduction in the Federal 
Reserve discount rate at New York nor 
the fall in call and time money started 
any upward movement in the stock mar- 
ket. As a matter of fact, nothing but ex- 
treme dulness followed the weakening in 
money. 

All this does not make an inspiring pic- 
ture. 

But has the outlook no bright spots? 

It has at least possibilities. 

President Coolidge promises to save the 
country, as far as in him lies, from vicious 
legislation. His veto of the Bursum pen- 
sion bill—which would have fastened many 
more millions of debts upon taxpayers— 
was couched in language which plainly 
indicated he would refuse to endorse other 
attempts to favor special groups at the 
expense of the general public. 

Then, Congress is nearing the time for 
adjournment. The exodus of lawmakers 
from Washington may conceivably be the 
signal for a display of more confidence in 
the security markets and in the business 
world. 


Reparations Agreement Near 


The Presidential conventions will be out 
of the way next month, and unless the un- 
foreseen develops, the probability is that 
the campaign will not disorganize business. 

Europe must sooner or later reach an 
agreement on reparations, and this may 
come sooner rather than later. 

Hand-to-mouth buying has been the al- 
most universal rule for many, many 
months; but every lane has its turn—and 
the American temperament is fond of 
making turns. 

Credit conditions are thoroughly sound. 

The buying power of our wage-earners 
remains extraordinarily high. 

If Congress should fail to do, or be 
prevented by the President from doing, 
its worse, and if things progress encour- 
agingly in Europe, then we might easily 
see considerable improvement in general 
business and a satisfactory record for 
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LARGEST ORGANIZATION OF ITS CHARACTER IN THE WORLD 





v4 Good Markets 


Twenty-Seven cities are buying readily! 
Twenty industries are unusually active. . 


They offer better than average markets for 
all sorts of goods and services. 





These fertile fields are indicated cleanly by 


Fre -_ 
the current analyses of every sales territory 
% and of all leading industries, contained in 
o 


current Babson Reports. 

Estimate of business “ Frage sar of men, oupnaien Fog oa 
os is organization, depend upon this infor- 
vane a mation to ~~ — “ag = —_ and 

’ reduce costs. ese same facts offer you 
BABSONS an opportunity for increased volume during 
REPORTS the next 90 days! 
Sects | ; 
ios ap-senedhe SOs tee The pro-rata cost of this service is small 
Proved correct. indeed—results considered. 


Basson’ |CPORTS 
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= : The BABSON STATISTICAL 
ORGANIZATION 
Write for Babson Park, 
Babson Report Massachusetts 
RA 35—Gratis 
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Investment Opportunities 
Yielding 5.20% to 6.75% 


Due 
City of Ottawa, Ontario, 6s........ 1941 
Province of Saskatchewan 5s....... 1939 
Province of Alberta 5s............ 1943 
Government of Switzerland 5%4s.... 1946 
Birmingham Electric Co. 6s....... 1954 


American Gas & Electric Co. 6s.... 2014 
Virginian Power Company 6%s.... 1954 


Circulars on request for F-524 


Paine, Webber & Co 


ESTAB: !SHED 108? 
82 Devonshire Street, Boston 


Springfield i Worcester Providence 
New York Hartford Chicago 
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Why Not Become a Regular Subscriber? 
Forbes Canada, 50c extra 


$5 per Year Foreign, $1 extra 
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Odd Lots 


By purchasing a diversified 
list of well seasoned securi- 
ties you improve your in- 
vestment position and in- 
crease the margin of safety. 


We give the same cour- 
teous and painstaking at- 
tention to “Odd Lots” as 
to “Full Lots.” 


Send for our booklet 


“Odd Lot Trading” 


Please mention F. 428 


100 Share Lots 


Curb Securities Bought or 
Sold for Cash 


pom 


John Muir & (0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cottom Bachange 


61 Broadway New York 























You have 
passed 


the stage of hasty de- 
cisions and appreciate 
the value of informa- 
tion, promptly available 
and courteously furn- 
ished. 


Our competent inform- 
ation service is freely 
at your disposal wheth- 
er your purchases are 
large or small. 

Helpful booklet on 


trading methods sent 
free on request. 


Ask for J-7. 


@ijsHoum & (HaPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Widener Bldg. 
Philadelphia 


52 Broadway 
New York 
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Stock Market Outlook 


The “Best Kind of Buying’’ Leads Wall Street to 
More Cheerful View of the Future 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 
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R ESISTANCE to news developments 
of undoubted bearish import has 

been the outstanding characteristic of 

the market during the last two weeks. 

The doltish action of the Senate on 
the tax reduction measure was the most 
difficult pill Wall Street has had to swal- 
low. While there is still hope that some 
semblance of intelligence and economic 
vision may be whipped into the bill 
while it is in the hands of the confer- 
ence committee of the two Houses, the 
prospect of enactment of such a scientific 
tax revision program as Mr. Mellon 
laboriously worked out has gone glim- 
mering. 

The Steel Corporation’s unfilled orders 
statement for the end of April was also 
a severe jolt. While every one knew 
that plants were working well ahead of 
the rate of incoming orders, and Wall 
Street had estimated that booked orders 
would fall off between 300,000 and 400,- 
000 tons, scarcely any one had looked 
for so sharp a drop as that which was 
reported—574,360 tons. 

The first enthusiasm over the probable 
outworkings of the Dawes plan has been 
tempered by the political unsettlement 
in France and Germany and by the 
realization that time must still be a 
most potent element in the curing of 
Europe’s social, economic, and financial 
ills. Moreover, before there is a last- 
ing rearrangement there must be that 
agreement of the leading minds in Ger- 
many and France and England which 
shall amount to a oneness of will in 
accomplishing the desired results. 

In addition to these things, sentiment 
has had to stand the trial of an increas- 
ing number of reports of business de- 
pression, such as always pile up at the 
end of even the shortest and most incon- 
sequential period of tapering off in the 
nation’s trade. And, as usual, these re- 
ports have magnified the significance of 
the statistics set forth. Whether the de- 
cline in steel operations has been 20 or 
30 per cent. doesn’t matter, if—as is the 
case now—consumption has held to a 
rate that is relatively high, so that buy- 
ers must sooner or later re-enter the 
market in numbers. 


1923 1924. 


The majority of business commenta- 
tors—and there has been a dangerous 
over-production of such prophets in the 
last, five years—have laid altogether too 
much emphasis on a business move- 
ment which has been partly seasonal 
and partly a sort of “pip” brought on 
by the violence of the oil investigation 
and the misdirection of legislative zeal. 

‘It is now most encouraging to realize 
that the “bad news” is practically all 
out and that Wall Street has become so 
“fed up” on pessimism that it is turning 
a deaf ear to the prophets of disaster. 
The stock market has clearly shown this 
by its failure in recent sessions to give 
way to a spasm of selling and slaughter- 
ing of prices whenever the slightest ex- 
cuse was offered. 

Bear operators have continued their 
tactics of offering down special issues 
selected as targets for concentrated sell- 
ing, but these attempts have met with a 
smaller and smaller measure of success. 
Those who work for a decline are never 
averse to selling so long as stocks are 
brought into the market and their efforts 
result in lowering the price level and 
unsettling the general list. But the 
longer-headed operators don’t like to ex- 
tend commitments day by day against 
resistance that becomes increasingly 
more apparent. That is why it was 
pointed out here that bears were “reach- 


ing the end of their rope,” and that is. 


why several brokerage houses, pre- 
viously bearish, have turned to the con- 
structive side. 

Aside from the action of the market 
itself, Wall Street has recently been 
guided to a more cheerful view of the 
future through observation of the qual- 
ity of the buying. From many sources 
which have first-hand information as to 
the calibre of recent heavy purchasers 
of stocks, there come reports that “the 
best kind of buying is going on.” This 
sort of accumulation has been noted in 
the rails, in the coppers, in shipping 
stocks, in some of the motors, and even 
in the oils where superficial conditions 
have recently tended to discourage a 
public following. 
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San Francisco 


Investment Suggestion 


We Recommend 


Standard Gas 
& Electric Co 


7% Cumulative 


Prior Preference Stock 


Earnings for 1923 indi- 
cate that dividend re- 
quirements on this issue 
were earned 6% times 
over. : 


Price 931/ and Dividend 


To yield 7.50% 


Mc DONNELL& Co. 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Los Angeles 
































a. 


OW TO ATTAIN 


an independent 
income is a serious 
problem for men 
who know that when 
their efforts cease 
their income stops. 
But, realization of 
the remarkable 
power of money, 
invested, has marked 
the first. step in 
many an _  indepen- 
dent fortune. 


The additional wealth 
which accrues from 
even modest invest- 
ments will surprise most 
people. If you are 
trying to figure a com- 
mon sense plan to better 
your income, let us send 
you an interesting 
pamphlet called “Inde- 
pendence.” 


Just ask for pamphlet 
X K-54 


A.B.Leach & Co., In: 


' 62 Cedar St., New York 


_ 105 S.La Salle St., Chicago 
| Boston 


Philadelphia Clevelana 
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Merchants Seek 
Foreign Outlet 


Sales of American Cars 
Abroad Increase 


By Julius Klein 


Director, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


— general uncertainty in domes- 
tic trade has had a perceptible in- 
fluence upon foreign commerce. The 
April declines in most lines of heavy 
industry have not been serious and 
have in no way impaired the soundness 
of fundamental conditions. Neverthe- 
less, with every such period of domes- 
tic trade uncertainty there comes at 
once an increasing appreciation on the 
part of merchants and manufacturers 
of the necessity for diversification of 
outlet—a spread of marketing risk, so 
to speak, which involves a search for 
foreign markets. 


One impressive evidence of this is the 
steady, almost remarkable increase in 
the number of inquiries regarding for- 
eign trade opportunities which are re- 
ceived by the Department of Com- 
merce. During the latter half of April 
the average number of such inquiries 
received by the Department every day 
varied between 4,800 and 5,000, a record 
figure which had never before been at- 
tained in the entire history of the 
Department. The daily average in Feb- 
ruary was about 4,000, in January about 
3,600, and in December, 1923, about 
3,000. 


This interesting barometer shows 
plainly the trend of commendable for- 
eign-market planning on the part of the 
business community of the country. 


Improvement Under Way 


Of course actual export figures do 


not as yet reflect this activity, the total | 


sales abroad for March this year hav- 
ing been almost exactly the same as 
last year, about $340,000,000. The real 
effects of this new stimulus and espe- 
cially of the helpful stabilization of Eu- 
ropean buying power through the im- 
provement of the international situation 
will not, of course, become apparent in 
our export figures for some months. 
Nevertheless, it is significant to note 
that the only striking gains of our ex- 
ports in any European country, accord- 
ing to figures just released by the 
Department of Commerce, was in the 
case of Germany where our March sales 
exceeded $36,000,000, as against $25,000,- 
000 in March, 1923. Our French sales 
were almost exactly on a level with 
those of last year, slightly exceeding 
$21,000,000 in that month, whereas in 
our three other leading markets, name- 
ly, the United Kingdom, Canada and 
Japan, our March sales showed a slight 
falling off from last year. 


The total imports for the month of 
March fell off considerably from the 
same month last year, standing at ap- 
proximately $320,000,000 as against 
$398,000,000 in March, 1923. 


It will be consoling to the automo- 
tive industry to note that an outstand- 
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Public Utilities 
Rails 
Oils 


Our market letter contains 
tabulations of 


Prime Rails 
Speculative Rails 
| Standard Oils 
Independent Oils 
Important Public Utilities 


Copy sent on request for F-419 


CARDEN, GREEN & Co. 


New York Stock Exc! e 
ier tee 
‘ew York Produce nge 
Members « NewYork Curb Exchange 
N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


43 Exchange Place New York City 


Telephone — Hanover 0280 


























B. M. T. System 


Brooklyn, 
Queens County 


& Suburban 
Railroad Co. 


lst Consol. 5s, 1941 


These Bonds are an under- 
lying obligation of the Brook- 
lyn-Manhattan Transit Cor- 
poration, which is showing a 
very remarkable “come back.” 
They are selling decidedly 
“out of line” and offer an ex- 
ceptional opportunity for high 
yield and profit possibilities. 


Price to yield over 9% 


Detailed analysis 
will be furnished on 
request for Circular F.M.-37 


W Carnegie Ewen 
Investment Securities 
2 Wall Street New York 
Telephone Rector 3273-4 
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“MIGHTY SERVANTS 


, 


OF CIVILIZATION 





Capitalized at #17,500,000,000 


























_ MIGHTY SERVANTS 
i OF CIVILIZATION 








ica’s second largest industry—capitalized at 
$17,500,000,000. It contains instructive 
charts of earnings and expenses, as well as 
remarkable photographs of plants in opera- 
tion throughout the country. 


Even the experienced investor should find 
this booklet, “Mighty Servants of Civiliza- 
tion,” both interesting and informative. 


A copy of this booklet will be 
sent upon request 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


Main Office: National City Bank Building 
Uptown Office: National City Building, 42nd St. at Madison Ave. 


Offices in more than 50 cities in the United States and Canada 


A COMPREHENSIVE 
illustrated booklet 
on Public Utilities— 
just off the press—is 
offered the investor. 


It discusses clearly 
and simply Amer- 





Bonds 








Short Term N(otes 


cAcceptances 














The Facts 
About Speculation 


This booklet by Thomas Gibson is now 
out of print, but the application of the 
principles set forth in it is the out- 
standing feature of the regular 


Weekly Market Letter 


Send for a copy 
Ne charge tf you mention Forbes 


GIBSON & McELROY 
53 Park Plase New York 











‘STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F.442 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y 
62 Broadway New York 








Telephone Whitehall 1964 




















Have You Ordered a Copy of ‘(Men Who Are Making the 
West, ’’ By B. C. Forbes ? 


Mention of “Forhes” insures good service 
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ing feature of late trade reports from 
the Far East and Latin America indj. 
cate steadily increasing foreign sales of 
American cars, particularly in the 
Philippines, Brazil and Cuba; politica| 
uncertainties in the last named coyn. 
try have apparently not yet been per. 
ceptible in trade figures. There jg 
likewise an encouraging upward tend. 
ency of sales of machinery and agri. 
cultural equipment in these same 
markets, due no doubt to the steady 
improvement in the exchange situation, 
The outstanding feature of the Far 
Eastern position is the notable improve. 
ment in Philippine trade, which is better 
now than it has been at any time since 
February, 1921. 

Japan’s purchases continue to be 
unusually heavy, as do also her ship. 
ments of silk to the United States. The 
Australian position is a bit less favor- 
able owing to the prolonged cool sum- 
mer and early fall, which has deterred 
the normally heavy movement of wear- 
ing apparel and other seasonal com- 
modities. The outstanding exception in 
this connection is the continued heavy 
imports of American automobiles. 


Situation Abroad 


Europe is as usual dominated by the 
exchange situation. The rise of the 
franc in France and Belgium has ma- 
terially slowed down their exports, es- 
pecially in steel. In Sweden resumption 
of specie payment has steadied ex- 
change and considerably stimulated 
trade. The unemployment situation in 
the Scandinavian countries and Holland 
has been noticeably improved during 
the past few weeks. The political sit- 
uation in Germany has had the usual 
effect of a suspension of trade planning 
pending the outcome of the May elec- 
tions; conditions, therefore, have been 
a bit less favorable than in the previous 
month. The gradual readjustment of 
prices and wages to gold values has been 
a difficult though obviously inevitable 
and salutary process. The Vienna 
Spring Fair stimulated Austrian trad- 
ing considerably, though here as in 
Germany conditions have been some- 
what less favorable than in the early 
months of the year. The outlook in 
Spain is improving, especially in for- 
eign trade, because of the removal of 
restrictions on foreign exchange deal- 
ings. The Baltic countries, from Poland 
to Finland, are making steady progress, 
particularly along financial lines, and 
even though trade is still dull, the un- 
derlying currents of industry, especially 
lumber, and the clearing out of the ice 
in the harbors are likely to bring about 
early favorable reaction. 

Unemployment in the United King- 
dom is now at the lowest figure since 
1920, and this basic factor, with the con- 
tinued satisfactory position of the 
finances in general, continues to assist 
the position of our leading customer 
and competitor. 





The Bank of America, New York, 
now publishes a monthly compilation 
of the most important business index 
numbers in the form of a “Statistical 
Data Sheet.” This comprises in con- 
venient form a summary which shows 
at a glance the trend in money 48 
banking, prices, production, etc., and 2 
chart of business barometers. 
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DIV ERSIFICATION—The issues underwritten by the House of Halsey, Stuart & Co., cover praciically every field of business endeavor or publi. 
obligation which lends itself to conservative financing. Its offerings include mortgage bonds, notes and debentures, short term or long— Public 
Utility, Industrial, and Foreign Government bonds; tax exempt U. S. Government, Municipal, and Joint Stock Land Bank Bonds—all measuring 
up to high grade investment standards. Without partiality in its advocacy of bonds of any one kind, this House does feel that, in the average inves- 
tor’s holdings, well selected Public Utility Bonds should be prominently represented—the backbone, in fact; security and yield are so well combined. 














































American Light & Traction 
Company 


American Public Service 
Company 


Arkansaw Water Company 
Binghamton Light, Heat & 
Power Company 
Central Illinois Public 


Service Company 


Central Indiana Power 
Company 


Central Power Company 


(Neb.) 


Chicago, North Shore & 
Milwaukee R.R. 


Cohoes Power & Light 
Company 


Commonwealth Edison 
Company (Chicago) 


Detroit City Gas Company 


East St. Louis & Interurban 
Company 
Eastern Wisconsin Electric 
Company 
Empire District Electric 
Company 


Houston Lighting & Power 
Company 


Illinois Northern Utilities 
Company 


Illinois Power & Light 
Corporation 


Indiana Electric Corporation 


Interstate Public Service 
Company 


Janesville Electric Company 


Kansas City Power & Light 
Company 
Kentucky Utilities Company 
Laclede Gas Light Company 
(St. Louis) 
Metropolitan Edison 
Company (Penn.) 
Middle States Water Works 
Company 


Middle West Utilities 
Company 





—~ npanies for which bond or note j 
—THlity Com : note issues 
ow STUART & o either jointly w,'V° been : 
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Bonds That Are 
More Than Safe 


i» no other type of bond does the investor find all 
the merits which are combined in the issues of high 
grade utility companies serving industries‘and homes of 
prosperous territories with light, power and gas. 


The service of these companies is an every-day 
necessity, insuring a remarkably steady, practically 
cash business—least affected by variations in general 
conditions. 


Supervision of public utilities companies in a busi- 
ness-like way is provided in most states. It protects 
the interests of consumers, owners and investors alike, 
through regulation of rates allowing for adequate service 
at a profit. 


It is estimated that there are nearly two million inves- 
tors in the stocks and bonds of public utility companies. 
In promoting the sale of their securities to their cus- 
tomers these companies have furthered in a very solid 
and practical way the intelligent public attitude which 
exists toward public utilities. 


There is active demand for Public Utility Bonds 
from investors, banks and insurance companies, which 
gives well selected bonds of this type a high degree of 
marketability. 


The extensive list of Public Utility Bonds offered 
by Halsey, Stuart & Co. includes long or short term 
bonds, notes and debentures from which individual re- 
quirements as to maturity and yield can be well suited— 





and holdings diversified as to location of properties. 
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Monongahela West Penn 
Public Service Co, 





New Jersey Power & Light 
Company 


New York & Richmond 
Gas Company 


Northern Indiana Gas & 
Electric Company 


Northwestern Elevated 
Railroad Company 


Ohio Public Service 
Company 
Ohio & Northern Gas 
Company 
Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Company 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Company (Chicago) 


Portland Railway, Light & 
Power Company 


Potomac Edison Company 


Public Service Company of 
Colorado 


Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois 


San Antonio Public Service 
Company 
Sioux City Gas & Electric 
Company 
Sioux City Service 
Company 
Southwestern Power & 
Light Company 
St. Paul Gas Light 
Company 
Vermont Hydro-Electric 
Corporation 
West Penn Power 
Company 
Wisconsin Power, Light & 
Heat Company 


Wisconsin Public Service 


Corporation 


Wisconsin Railway, Light & 
Power Company 


Wisconsin River Power 
Company 

















HIGH GRADE UTILITY COMPANIES RECOGNIZE THE ADVANTAGE 


of having their bonds widely distributed among bonafide investors — by a house 
whose standards add prestige to the issue. The well known methods of Halsey, 
Stuart &F Co. operate as a trade-mark of quality in the issues which it underwrites. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 









CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
201 South La Salle St. 14 Wall St. 100 South Broad St. 82 Devonshire St. 
DETROIT MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 
601 Griswold St. 425 East Water St. 319 North 4th St. 610 Second Ave., S. 
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Public 
eye. @ 
Utilities 
The following favorable fac- 
tors are contributing to the 


present popularity of public 
utility bonds: 


1—Steady demand for 


products. 

2—Operating expenses well 
in hand. 

3—Freedom from labor 
trouble. 

4—Annual gross earnings 
of industry increased 


from $86,000,000 to 
$1,000,000,000 in past 20 
years. 


5—Tremendous opportunity 
for continued growth. 


We are at present recom- 
mending several well 
secured, readily marketable 
public utility bonds, yielding 
from 54% to 6%%. 


Write for list F.P. 


obey £Kirk 


Established 1873 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St., New York 


Cleveland—Akron—New Haven 
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Special Business Bulletin 


What Policy Now? 


An expanding or declin- 
ing volume of business 
—higher or lower 
prices? Our latest busi- 
ness bulletin discusses 
this and gives the indi- 
cated trend of general 
business to the Fall and 
beyond. 


Before deciding upon a 
policy of expansion or 
contraction — read this 
bulletin S-32, free on re- 
quest. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., New York 


Specific applications of 
she eneral business 
trend are always avail- 
able to Brookmire clients 
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EITHER railroad nor industrial 

presidents can very often tell in ad- 
vance of the action of their boards of 
directors just what action is likely to 
be taken on dividends. But it has been 
customary to refuse to discuss dividend 
possibilities and to throw an impenetrable 
cloak of secrecy around pre-meeting 
sentiment and discussions. It is gratify- 
ing, therefore, to read even such an 
indefinite statement as President Storey 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
recently made before sailing for a three- 
months’ trip abroad. Wall Street has 
been talking of an increase from $6 to 
$7 for many weeks. This is what Mr. 
Storey said: 

If traffic continues good through- 
out the year there might be a change 
in the dividend rate on the common. 
The next meeting at which the mat- 
ter will be discussed will be the July 
directors’ meeting, and I will be ab- 
sent at that time. Directors could 
change the dividend then if they so 
desired. 

The outlook is very good for the 
balance of the year, with no gen- 
eral letting up. We have had heavy 
rains in our territory which will 
make for good crops and provide 
heavy traffic. 

Atchison has long been one of the best 
and most consistent earners in the rail- 
road list, and has built up a large sur- 
plus in addition to plowing millions back 
into property. The policy of the man- 
agement has always been to pay con- 
servative dividends and to finance ex- 
tensions and improvements out of earn- 
ings, rather than to borrow. 


Oil Ups and Downs 


Sentiment, inside and outside the oil 
industry, with regard to the immediate 
and reasonably distant future, has been 
swinging round like a tailless weather- 
vane. First hopes were bright, then 
they dulled, and then they were rosy 
again. And now the cut of twenty-five 
cents a barrel in the price of crude in 
one district has again turned all eyes 
to the ground. Wall Street has given 
up trying to follow the prophets of the 
industry; but it has a notion of its own 
that perhaps the latest cut was a gesture 
calculated to discourage immoderate 
drillings, and it rather believes that the 
buying in some of the oil shares has 
been of a better quality than the selling. 


Maxwell “A” 


It is rumored that Maxwell “A,” and 
perhaps the “B” stock too, may have a 
new market sponsor of the voluntary 
type. There is no question of a change 
in banking sponsorship. It simply hap- 
pens that a big operator, noted more 
for his excursions on the short side than 
for his constructive operations, is known 
to be conducting a very thorough in- 
vestigation as to the market position of 
Maxwell “A.” And it is assumed that 
he has been impressed by the excellent 
public reception of the new “Chrysler” 
car and its remarkable sales pull. It is 
understood that production of the 
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“Chrysler” will run to about 40,000 cars 
this year, and that output will be doubled, 
if possible, in 1925. 
Paper and Power 

International Paper is favorably regard- 
ed by those who have carefully studied 
its earnings and financial position. Last 
year earnings were better than $11 a 


share on the approximately $20,000,000 


of common stock, against a deficit of 
$3,756,493, after interest, in 1922, and a 
deficit of $784,500, after interest, in 1921, 
In 1920, the year of record earnings, 
Paper reported more than $52 a share 
on its common. The significant things 
in the International Paper situation are 
that, after a strike which lasted for more 
than half of 1921, there has been: a dis- 
tinct improvement in its labor situation 
which gives promise of stability for sey- 
eral years to come; and that its valuable 
water power rights are being systemat- 
ically developed. At Sherman Island, on 
the Hudson River about seven miles 
from Glens Falls, there has been erected 
a complete hydro-electric plant with a 
normal output of 20,000 horsepower. It 
is estimated that about $500,000 net in- 
come is now being received from sales 
of power, and other plants are in process 
of construction which should expand net 
income from this source. The best opin- 
ion is that International Paper will 
henceforth show a greater stability of 
earning power which should find re- 
flection principally in the market for the 
preferred, with the common trailing 
along until such time as the management 
sees fit to reward the patience of junior 


stockholders. At current prices the 
common is an _ attractive long-puil 
speculation. 


Famous Players 

For the last five years earnings of the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation have 
averaged nearly $16 a share on the com- 
mon stock. During that time the 
common has been increased from 199,675 
shares outstanding in 1919, to the 235,931 
shares of no par value outstanding now. 
Such stability of earnings must indicate 
an entirely capable management, for the 
record has been made during a period 
of severe post-war readjustments in 
business. A quarterly dividend of $2 
a share, or $8 a year, has been paid since 
February, 1920. And yet Wali Street: 
regards Famous Players common so 
lightly that, at current prices, it is selling 
to yield 11%4 per cent. An announcement 
several weeks ago that extravagant ex- 
penditures for new productions would be 
curtailed was taken bearishly. A veritable 
flood of selling came into the stock and 
it was depressed day after day until an 
official explanation of the statement gave 
it the bullish interpretation that it should 
have had in the first place. It is under- 
stood that production of several of the 
greatest films the company has ever 
produced is going forward confidently 
and that prospects favor maintenance ©! 
good earnings. That is why there ' 
now a better feeling toward the stock 
in conservative quarters. 
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A Public Utility Dealers Service 


Lilley, Blizzard & Co., Commercial 
Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, specialists in 
public utility securities, are issuing quar- 
terly a service to dealers which includes 
a pamphlet giving the bid and asked 
prices of 1,500 public utility issues, as 
well as a weekly list quoting prices on 
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Utilities 


One hundred thousand 





: 3 i ‘ Ten _ minutes a week spent in reading 
more than 200 issues. This service is it will meng nd A. current investors have purchased 
free to all dealers on request. events and si cance, ena’ income-earning securities 


of strong public utilities 


conclusions to be wn by those in- 
terested. through our organization. 








Sent for 3 months without charge. 





Responsibility of Bank Directors— UTILITY SECURITIES 


This pamphlet, issued by Ernst & Ernst, J. 8. BACHE & CO. COMPANY 

points out how many banking tragedies ESTABLISHED 1892 72 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
can be avoided under modern bank ac- a Boutere B. ¥. a Tel. Randolph 6262 
counting methods. Eleven points em- ND Milwaukee — Louisville 








phasized by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for bank directors’ special atten- 


yon are discussed with timely sugges- “Bepsiness Fundamentals,” by Roger W. Babson, is a 


tions as to improvements in bank ac- : 
counting methods. book that should be read by every business man 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 



























































Serving in Eight States 





General Gas & Electric Corporation 


The companies in the General Gas & Electric system number nearly fifty, serve hundreds of 
important industrial communities, and include such well-known and representative utilities as 
Metropolitan Edison Co., Pennsylvania Edison Co., New Jersey Power & Light Co., Sandusky Gas 
& Electric Co., Binghamton Light, Heat & Power Co., Vermont Hydro-Electric Corporation, North 
Carolina Public Service Co., Inc., and Florida Public Service Company. The service is mainly 
electric light and power, about 85% of the operating income being derived from electric sales. 
The properties are located in the following states: 


PENNSYLVANIA NEW YORK VERMONT NORTH CAROLINA 
NEW JERSEY OHIO NEW HAMPSHIRE FLORIDA 





200,000 K.W. Power Station of Metropolitan Edison System, under construction on 
Susquehanna River near Harrisburg, Pa. 


The electric power properties of the subsidiaries in Pennsylvania and New Jersey are inter- 
connected and form a Super-Power System covering one of the most important industrial sections 
of the country and extending from historic Gettysburg through the industrial centers of Eastern 
Pennsylvania, south to the suburbs of Philadelphia, and east across the State of New Jersey to 
within a few miles of New York City. Over the large area served, the electric power generated by 
each of the companies is made available for all. 


Growth of System in Six Years 





Customers Kilowatt Hours Sold Operating Revenue Net Income 
S17.... 27361 1917.... 53,494,535 1917... .$ 1,996,916 1917... .$ 223,265 
1923.... 123,734 1923.... 466,265,365 1923 ... 15,715,316 1923.... 2,489,036 


Gross earnings of the properties in the General Gas & Electric system for the year ended 
March 31, 1924, was $16,387,579, a gain of $2,508,463 over the previous twelve months. (In 
these figures the earnings of properties recently acquired—North Carolina Public Service Company, Inc., and 
pea ie Service Company are not included. These properties show gross revenue of over $2,000,000 
or the period.) 


W. S. BARSTOW & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Financial and Operating Managers of 


Public Utilities 
50 Pine Street New York 
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Fifteen- Year 


7% 


111 Broadway 


| Chicago 





Due September 1, 1929 


First Lien 5% Conv. Gold Bonds 
Due July 1, 1932 


| Uptown Office : 
Milwaukee 
Private Wires to Principal Markets of the United States and Canada 


General Gas & Electric 


7% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds ‘‘A’”’ 
Due September 1, 1952 


Ten-Year 5% Gold Bonds 
Due January 1, 1925 


| Ten-Year 6% Secured Gold Bonds 
| 


Income Bonds 
Due October 1, 1934 





We specialize in the above and in the bonds and stocks of 
General Gas & Electric Corporation’s subsidiary companies. 


PYNCHON & CO. 





Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Cises “A” 


Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Class “B” 


Old Cumulative Pfd. Stock 
Convertible Preferred Stock 


Common Stock 


43rd Street and Madison Avenue 
London 


New York 


Liverpool 




















Cotton Acreage 
Forecasts Larger 


An Increase of 414 Per Cent. 
Expected 


By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 
HE cotton crop is rapidly approach- 
ing the stage in its development 
that will indicate whether we are to 
have a bull or a bear market during the 
growing season. 

My own idea is that conditions for 
some time are more likely to favor the 
buyer than the seller, for the following 
reasons: The outlook at the close of 
the second week in May was decidedly 
less favorable than a year ago, owing 
to the delay in planting and re-plant- 
ing, caused by excessive rains and un- 
seasonably cool weather. The crop will 
therefore have to make unusual prog- 
ress during the remainder of the period, 
if it is to show as good a condition on 
May 25, the date of the Government’s 
first estimate, as a year ago. 

The first official report last year 
made the condition of the crop 71 per 
cent. of normal, owing to the very favor- 
able conditions then prevailing in Texas. 
Early forecasts of that crop ranged 
from 11,500,000 to above 12,000,000 bales. 
The final outcome, however, was only 
11,159,000. Acreage forecasts issued so 
tar point to an increase of about 4% 
per cent., indicating an acreage of a little 
over 39,000,000. Such an increase as this 
cannot add much to the crop without 
a favorable season, as the abandonment, 


after planting, has averaged about 3 per 
cent during the last 10 years. 

Early estimates this season may there- 
fore prove disappointing in view of the 
world’s need for a crop of 13,000,000 
bales, especially as it will take one of 
nearly 12,000,000 to assure as much sup- 
plies as were available last year. 

The heavy losses sustained by the 
speculative group which had the temer- 
ity to sell May short, without having 


the cotton to protect their contracts, is’ 


pretty good evidence of what may hap- 
pen to those who stay short of July. 
The spot people, who exacted such a 
heavy toll of the shorts in May, control 
the long end of the contracts in July 
and those who are short are largely de- 
pendent upon them for the contracts 


with which to liquidate, or the cotton 


needed for delivery. 

Slack demand for drygoods in this 
country and curtailment by American 
mills has created the idea that there is 
a surplus of goods. There may be a 
surplus of some kinds in the United 
States, but it is not a worldwide con- 
dition. 

World consumption of American cot- 
ton from 1908 to July 31, 1923, according 
to figures compiled by Mr. H. G. Hester, 
of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, 
divided into 5-year periods, show: 


Period Consumption 
1908 to 1913 ........ 66,403,000 bales 
eS. eee 69,454,000 bales 
Hee to 1505 ....02 59,053,000 bales 


The world must consume increased 
quantities of our cotton in the next few 
years, if it is to make up for the 10,- 
000,000 bales it failed to get on account 
of short crops, during the last 5-year 
period. There must be a big shortage 
somewhere in the world that eventually 
will have to be provided for. 






























Haphazard 
Investing 


|S grin pee ny investing 
and neglect after invest- 
ing take a heavy toll each year 
from owners of securities. 


If you are a business man, 
your best thought and atten- 
tion are given to the business 
which enables you to create a 
surplus fund. 


You have neither the time nor 
the facilities to successfully 
cope, unaided, with the diffi- 
cult problems of investing. 
For a nominal sum we can 
advise you in your selections 
and afterwards surround these 
investments with definite 
safeguards. 


“Constructive Investing” is 
the title of a new booklet we 
have just issued. A copy is 
available to every interested 
investor. Ask for No. 108-F. 


MOODY’S 


INVESTORS SERVICE | 


JOHN MOODY, President 


35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
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First Edition—Most up-to-date Bond Value 
Book—Now Ready for Immediate‘ Delivery 
Whenever You Think of Bond 
Value Tables Think of 


Van Dyke’s COMPLETE 
BOND VALUE TABLES 


Published by 
THE FINANCIAL PRESS 
116 Broad Street, New York 


Extension to Four Decimal Places 
Throughout, Newest, Most Com- 
plete, Surpassing All Other Bond 
Basis Books in Comprehensiveness 
and in Simplicity of Arrangement. 

Computed in strict accord with the 


generally accepted practice im the 
computation of bond values. 
Contains in One pe Complete 
Tables for 
Sixteen Coupon Rates, each coupon rate 
Papen by itself, with side thumb ier 
each a 3, 334, 334, 4, 434, 454, 4%, 5, 


5H, 534, 6, 634, 7, 
acemole Range of rields 3% to 15%, 
on two pages facing ea er. 
Complete run of periods for all these 
coupon rates and all these yields, by half 
years, up to fifty years, by single years 
rom fifty-one to sixty-one years, inclu- 
sive, and by five year periods from sixty- 
five years up to 100 years. 
Values all carried out to 4 decimal 
places. _ 
Also contains v valuable “Explana- 
tions” and 18 simple illustrations of the 
— < ot nel d a. 


table 
Dyke’s “Effective. Ratios” for  -- 
Values of Bonds at gag yy Dates 
between Interest Periods or for periods 
of less than six months. The method of 
— — Effective Ratios is fully ex- 


Pp . 
SINGLE COPY PRICES 
Bound in black flexible leather, 560 pp. 


DESK EDITION, 514x9}4..........00- $12.00 
POCKET EDITION, 3%x6%.......... 9.00 


The Financial Press 


116 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
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Opportunities for Investors 


A Widely Diversified Group of Public Utility Stocks 
for Income 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


HE market for public utility securi- 

ties of an investment grade has 
given an exceptionally good account of 
itself for a year or more, better, in 
fact, than in any other group outside 
of certain classes of bonds. Since the 
first of the year issues in the specula- 
tive group have responded to the im- 
proved earning power and have moved 
forward very rapidly. The public ap- 
parently has not realized fully until re- 
cently in just how substantial a posi- 
tion the public utility industry finds it- 
self. 


The utilities, generally speaking, are 
in too strong a financial position and 
have too good an outlook to warrant 
profit taking or readjustment for in- 
vestment purposes at present levels. 
The advance so far is more or less a 


subject to the prejudice which is felt 
toward companies of this type. All of 
the stocks listed show an _ unusually 
high yield and may be purchased with 
confidence for ordinary investment pur- 
poses. The writer will be glad to ad- 
vise by letter those interested concern- 
ing the location of the best market or 
other features which the reader may 
desire. 


The Adirondack Power & Light Cor- 
poration dates from 1886, although it 
did not take its present name until 1920. 
The company represents a merger of 
several properties. It does the entire 
power and light business in Schenec- 
tady, Saratoga Springs, Amsterdam, and 
29 other communities in Central New 
York. It also engages in electric street 
railway and interurban service in that 








Diversified Public Utility Stocks 


Stock 




































Western Pacific 
Railroad 


4% Secured Notes 
due 
Oct. 1, 1930 


Only Funded Debt of Cor- 
poration whose assets bear 
following relation to issue: 


Investments ......... 1,710% 


| Cash and liquid assets. . 180% 
| Income applicable... ....35% 


or 8 times 


interest Requirements 








Price to Yield 
about 


11% 


Descriptive Circular on Request 


F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Established 1890 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


20 Exchange Place, New York 
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Div. Callable High Low 
Adirondack Pr. & Lt. Pfd..............5. 
yO ay A, 4* 
Continental Gas & Elec. Pr. Pfd......... 
General Gas & Elec. “A” Pfd............ 
Georgia Lt. Pr. & Rys. Pid... 20... .20000 


71924 Prices Yield 
Price % 


$7 $115 98 92 98 7.10 


136 115 125 7.20 
79 69 79 


6 105 7.60 
8 NC 101% 99% °° 101 7.90 
6 mw @ 60 68 885 








Niagara, Lock. & Ont. Pr. Pfd............ 7 115 104% 991% 104 6.70 
*Plus 4 per cent. in stock. 
reflection solely of better earnings. territory. In addition it distributes 


The market has taken no account of 
the enormous increases in the equities 
of the leading stocks. Real estate val- 
ues particularly have enhanced since 
1920, and, of course, greater earning 
power means a greater property value. 
The public utility companies have been 
slow to write up their property ac- 
counts and the public scarcely realizes 
the extent to which the actual value 
exceeds the book value in many cases. 
An example is found in the sale a short 
time ago by a prominent holding com- 
pany of a New Jersey property at a 
profit of some $3,000,000. This invest- 
ment was carried at only $600,000 on 
the books of the company. 

There is one division in the public 
utility group that has not responded as 
rapidly as conditions warrant, and that 
is among those companies which bear 
the word “traction” or “railway” in 
their title. The tractions and railways 
have had lean times for so long that the 
public has learned to fight shy of them 
and has overlooked the fact that a turn 
for the better has taken place. It is 
only a question of time until the trac- 
tions regain the confidence of security 
buyers and the market reflects this. 

In the suggestions made here care 
has been taken to include several com- 
panies operating street railways as a 
part of their functions in the belief that 
the investor can procure a higher rate 
of return than would be possible in 
securities ot an equal grade, but not 


electric power wholesale to a number 
of light and power companies. Its gen- 
erating units include eight hydro-elec- 
tric power stations and one steam-elec- 
tric power station, which have an annual 
production of 321,000,000 kilowatt hours. 
The properties occupy a strategic po- 
sition in the proposed super-power sys- 
tem for New York and New England, 
lying directly in the path between Nia- 
gara Falls and New York and Boston. 
There are about $21,000,000 bonds, $6,- 
650,700 of 7 per cent. preferred stock, 
$2,554,700 8 per cent. preferred and $9? 
243,600 common stock outstanding. 
Net earnings for the year ended Feb- 
ruary 29, 1924, were $1,140,754 after 
interest and all deductions, while the 
dividend requirement on both issues of 
preferred is $669,925. 


The American Light & Traction Com- 
pany is a holding company, formed in 
1901, which controls a number of gas, 
electric light and traction companies in 
New York State, New Jersey, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Missouri, Minnesota, 
and Texas. For the year ended March 
31, 1924, gas sales increased 11.35 per 
cent., electric sales 6.26 per cent., and 
street railway passengers carried 12.41 
per cent., over the previous year. On 
May 1 the company redeemed $3,000,000 
of notes which were not due until 1925, 
thus wiping out all funded debt. Cap- 
italization, therefore, consists of only 
$14,236,200 preferred and $30,639,700 
common. Last year the company 
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earned 10.11 per cent. on the common 
stock. After payment of the regular 
4 per cent. stock dividend there was 
a surplus at the end of the year of 
S $10,469,000. A particularly favorably 
S § feature is the fact that the street rail- 
way properties showed such a large in- 
crease in the number of passengers 
carried over a year ago. The company 
is in a very strong position, having on 
hand almost $6,000,000 in cash. 
The Continental Gas & Electric 





- F Corporation is primarily an electric 
ty power concern, operating in _Kansas 
’ City and nearby territory, and in Iowa 
. and Nebraska. A small amount of gas 
. service also is supplied. There is $6,- 
858,300 of the 7 per cent. prior pre- 
a | ferred stock outstanding. Dividends on 
. this issue call for $480,081, whereas the 
balance available last year was $2,424,- 
200, or more than five times the re- 
» quirements. 
it 
). Super-Power System 
; The General Gas & Electric Corpora- 
: tion controls 10 public utility operating 
, companies, which in turn control 33 
y electric light and power, gas, interur- 
t ban and street railway properties. 
t These are located in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Vermont, 
: New Hampshire and West Virginia. 
: The properties in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey are inter-connected and 
form a power system covering one of 
| the most important industrial sections 
5 of the country, and are included in the 
) Hl Boston-Washington Zone of the super- 
H power survey made for the Department 
| ; of the Interior. There are 36,800 
. é shares of the class “A” cumulative pre- 
| ‘ ferred outstanding. For 1923 net earn- 
} ings available for dividends were al- 
f most 4% times the dividend require- 


ments. About 86 per cent. of the oper- 
ating income last year was from the 
sale of electric light and power, 8 per 
‘ent. from electric railway operations 
and 6 per cent. from gas sales. 


Power Rates Advanced 


The Georgia Light, Power & Railway 
is a holding company furnishing elec- 
tricity to Macon, and other communi- 
ties in Georgia, operates gas and street 
railway properties in Macon and sells 
electricity wholesale in Atlanta. Prop- 
erties include a hydro-electric plant of 
24,000 h.p. and a steam plant of 4,000 
hp. There are $500,000 of 6 per cent. 
preferred outstanding. In August, 1923, 
a 20 per cent. increase in power rates 
was granted. As a result net income 
gained over $220,000 last year, to $919.- 
212. Net available for dividends on the 
preferred was $266,000, while the divi- 
dend requirement is $30,000. Dividends 
were earned almost nine times over. 


Power Distribution 


9 et Niagara, Lockport & Ontario 
‘ower Company serves 16 counties in 
New York State, including such centers 
as Syracuse and Rochester. It dis- 


tributes a large amount of electric en- 
“rgy ior the Niagara Falls Power 
~ompany, in all some 127,000 hp. It 


35,000 h.p. hydro-electric station 
Ss own and leases a 12,500 hp. sta- 


won, .set imcome available for divi- 


— = ¢ 

‘nds in 1923 was $935,900, while the 
divider requirement on the $35,0900.000 
Preterred is $350,000 


American Water Works and 
Electric Company 


We specialize in the mortgaged obliga- 
tions of the various companies con- 
trolled and operated by the above com- 
pany, and have established markets 
thereon. 


Subject to prior sale and change in price, 
we own and offer the following subsid- 
iary company issues: 
% is” see 

$50.000 5th Pittsburgh Water.. 5 1955 6 
$50,000 West Penn Traction... 5 1960 6.25 
$25,000 West Penn Railways...5 1931 6 
$50,000 West Penn Railways... 61/, 1927 6.75 
$25,000 Wichita Water Co..... 6 1949 6.25 
$50,000 Pgh., McKeesport and 

Connellsville St. Ry.... 5 1931 5.70 


Moore, Leonard & Lynch 


111 Broadway Frick Building 
New York Pittsburgh 


Members New York Stock Exchange 























ALDRED & CoO. 


40 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


Fiscal Agents 
for Public Utilities 
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120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 





(GHANDLER & (gOMPANY 


INCORPORATED 





FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA 




















the shrewd investor. 


cannot be denied. 


these bonds. 








The last of the 
First Mortgage 8’s 


are rapidly passing into the strong boxes of 


A careful study of the investment situation 
impels us to the conclusion that the forego- 
ing is fast becoming true. 
scarcity in this type of bond and a pro- 
nounced advance in prices are signs which 


In years to come these First Mortgage 8’s 
will be a cherished possession of the in- 
vestor who foresaw that this high yield 
could not prevail in normal times. 


We have on hand a limited amount of First 
Mortgage 8% Bonds of a Public Utility 
Company which is earning at the rate of 
over 5 times the interest requirements on 


Ask for circular B. S. L. 


An admitted 




















Condition 
Trend 
Outlook 


These are the major factors 
of interest to those having 
commitments in securities. 


You may like to receive our 
Monthly Letter containing 
information marketwise. 


Ask for Circular A-1 


PEARL & CO. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


71 Broadway, New York 
Telephone—Bowling Green 6300 




















The Benefits of Customer 
Ownership of Public 
Utilities 


is a booklet containing the three 
prize-winning articles submitted in 
the contest on the “Benefits of Cus- 
tomer Ownership.” Every angle of 
the customer ownership problem is 
discussed. A copy placed in the 
hands of public utility customers will 
prove a profitable investment and 
build goodwill. Reserve copies now 
before the limited supply is ex- 
hausted. 


Single copies .......... 10c 
| Sa 9c 
apa aisied <s aaheaacal 8c 
a idivase-adnenie oMaiisceate 7c 
Eee ee 6c 

CE Ee ey ee 5c 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 











“‘How to Keep Your Money and Make It Earn More,” by 
Herbert N. Casson, Will Help You Solve Your Problems 
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Business 


and 


Fisticuffs 
By L. M. Albright 


ECESSITY is the mother of inven- 
tion—competition the life of trade. 
There is no gainsaying either of these 
statements. They stand on a mass of 
facts as high as our industrial system. 
And yet, competition is a most peculiar 
animal. Like the polecat, it has a valu- 
able skin. Like the polecat (at times) 
it throws out a nauseating stench. 


Yea, verily, the right sort of competi- 
tion is the life of trade—the wrong sort, 
the death of trade. 

When the spirit of competition moves 
a concern to improve the quality of its 
product, better its service and supply a 
necessary article to society at a fair 
price (and that includes a_ reasonable 
profit), it is a great force for good and 
advancement in the world. 

When it stalks forth, however, with a 
black mask over its face and knife in 
hand to cut its way by price slashing 
methods through the goodwill that has 
been built up among the trade for an 
honest product, then it becomes a posi- 
tive menace. It has the brand of in- 
sincerity stamped all over it. 

We are not talking about prices that 
are lowered because of improved or 
more efficient methods and machinery of 
manufacture. We are talking about 
“cut prices” that are made regardless of 
cost. Desperate selling methods usually 
reflect desperate selling needs. 

It is true that some businesses which 
have employed price-cutting tactics, have 
grown to tremendous proportions. They 
have lived on their own fat, while freez- 
ing their competitors out. If they had 
been fighting according to Marquis of 
Queensbury rules, they would have been 
banished from the arena for intentional 
fouling. 

Other companies have flourished and 
grown great by adhering to the policy 
of small margin of profit per unit and 
big volume of sales. These concerns 
are really public benefactors. 

The primary purpose of any business 
is to make money for the owners 
through the production and sale of goods 
or services. A man who uses his brains, 
ingenuity, and time, and risks his cap- 
ital in fabricating and marketing an 
article that people want is entitled to 
a recompense over and above day 
wages. 

The mainspring of all business lies 
between cost and selling price in that 
little word “profit.” That is the incen- 
tive. 

Cutting your own prices below cost in 
order to hurt your competitor is a good 
deal like biting off your nose to spite 
your face. 

The pleasure of knocking a man down 
with your fists when he has done you 
wrong is one thing. Spending a month 
in jail for assault and battery is at- 
other. 

Sometimes fisticuffs will enter into the 
game of business, but “fisticuffs aint 
good business.” 
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How much 


is production worth to you? 


| poacags enjoys seeing overhead ex- 
pense grow. And a fertile field for 
its growth is in the capital account, around 
the item of plant equipment. Cost esti- 
mates on new machinery often cause wry 
faces. But first cost in a machine is not the 
important consideration. Can it “pull its 
weight in the boat’’? 

Can it, in other words, increase pro- 
duction more than it increases overhead 
expense? If it can, the percentage of over- 
head in the unit cost of the product, and 
the unit cost itself, will actually decrease. 
The answer is in PRODUCTION. 

If you could increase production by 10 
per cent, through a 5 per cent increase in 
overhead, with no increase in labor cost, 
you would do it, wouldn’t you? 
There are plants today— perhaps 
yours is one of them—which can 


do better than that. Some of them 














can increase production from 15 to 30 
per cent, for an increase of only 1 or 2 per 
cent in total overhead. How? 

By substituting Fynn-Weichsel Mo- 
tors for induction motors driving ma- 
chines. The induction motor lags in speed; 
the Fynn-Weichsel Motor runs at con- 
stant, synchronous speed over a wide range 
of load. 

The induction motor, by its poor power- 
factor, causes serious voltage drop in the 
lines, with poor regulation resulting in 
slowing down all machines as the voltage 
slumps. | 

The Fynn-Weichsel Motor brings 
your power-factor to unity, with resultant 
current saving and uniform voltage 
regulation. 

The resulting gain in operating 
efficiency and improved produc- 
tion, amply justify the investment. 








Fynn-Weichsel 


The motor that corrects power-factor 
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Who Helps You 
Select Safe 
| ? 


Investments e 


OST investors do not find 

time to search out all the 
important information concern- 
ing a bond issue needed to judge 
its quality as an investment. They 
should learn and apply certain 
fundamental tests of safety; but 
when all is said and done, the 
average person’s success in in- 
vestment depends a great deal 
upon the character of the bond 
house with which he deals. The 
rules for selecting a competent 
house and the many services it is 
equipped to perform for you are 
fully explained in the 
book “What Your In- 
vestment Banker Does 
for You” sent on re- 
quest. 


1% First Mortgage Bonds 








offered by Caldwell 
& Company embody defi- 


The Home cf nitely superior feat f 
Caldwell&Co., safety made Sesdihie bythe 





Spectalistsin normally strong demand 
HighGrade7% for money to finance the 
First Mortgage steady growth of prosper- 
Southern Bonds ous Southern Cities. 








Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Dealers in Southern Municipal and 
First Mortgage Bonds 
632 Union St. Nashville, Tenn. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
SS SSS SSR SSS SSS See 


Please send me complimentary copy of 
“What Your Investment Banker Does forYou” 
and Current Offerings ~ 








NAME 
ADDRESS 







ELORIDS: 


Real Estate 
First Mortgage Bonds 


Never a default in interest or 
f principal on any issue we have 

‘handled. Denominations: $100, 
24/9900, and $1000. Booklet FF 


as 


at ‘Mailed free upon request. 
‘SEGURITIES SALES COMPANY 
' OF FLORIDA 
Member Florida Bankers Association 
119 West Forsyth Street 


t 

‘ 
_ | JACKSONVILLE FLORIDA 
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‘Manuscript Writers Wanted 

“Barn $25-weekly, spare time, writ- 

ing: fer- newspapers, magazines. 
fence unnecessary. Details 
free. Press Syndicate, 1052, St. 
Louis. 
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How to Select Bonds 


Prejudice Against Low Interest Bearing Issues 
a Costly One to Investors 


By F. J. Lisman 


F. J. Lisman & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


[* a previous issue of “Forbes,” ref- 
erence was made to the fact that in- 
vestors when buying securities are gen- 
erally dominated by their fears instead 
of by their reasoning power. This is a 
very common human failing. Many 
people buy bonds the same as they buy 
soap: they want a trade-mark. They do 
not know that other soaps may not be 
just as good as Pear’s soap, but they 
have always heard of Pear’s soap, the 
same as they have always heard of the 


New York Central and Pennsylvania 


railroads. 

As a consequence, the bonds of the 
best known companies generally com- 
mand higher prices than those of less 
known companies, which are equally 
good, and, furthermore, frequently com- 
mand unjustifiably high prices long 
after their strong status has deterior- 
ated. For example, about thirty years 
ago when the Baltimore & Ohio, largely 
through mismanagement, was about to 
go into bankruptcy, its bonds still com- 
manded fancy prices based on the repu- 
tation acquired many years previous. 
Similarly, the bonds of the thoroughly 
reorganized companies such as_ the 
Union Pacific, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, Northern Pacific, etc., did 
not command a fair price until at least 
a decade had gone by. 


Southern Railway Attractive 


An intelligent investor should en- 
deavor to read the future, or at least 
understand the present, by the light of 
the past instead of merely looking at 
the past, which, of course, is a certainty, 
and looking at the present with doubt 
and skepticism and shutting his eyes to 
the future. 

The Southern Railway has had its ups 
and downs, but it has been a steadily 
improving property. The company has 
just declared the first dividend on its 
common stock at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum, This represents less than 
one-half the net earnings of the com- 
pany applicable to this stock. The 
Southern Railway is a distinctly improv- 
ing property and in due course, say, 
within five years, many of its bonds will 
become legal investments for savings 
banks in the State of New York and 
elsewhere, and as such will then com- 
mand high prices. 

Why should not an investor buy the 
bonds of this company on a 6 per cent. 
basis when they are good, marketable 
and reasonably certain to advance? 

It is astonishing how many investors 
do not like to buy a 4 per cent. bond 
on the theory that 4 per cent. earned 
on their money is not sufficient, and 
sometimes it is difficult to explain to 
them that 4 per cent. bonds at, say, 66 
yield straight 6 per cent. on the money. 
It is, of course, much more desirable 
to buy $1,500 par value of good 4 per 


cent. bonds at 66, than a similar 6 per 
cent. $1,000 bond at par. The income 
in both cases will be the same; but 25 
years hence, when the bonds approach 
maturity, the $1,500 par value bonds will 
of course, be worth very much more 
than $1,000 par value. In fact, the in- 
vestor will not have to wait the whole 
of the 25 years because as the 4 per 
cent. bonds approach maturity they will 
gradually sell nearer and nearer to their 
par value. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Prior Lien 
4s and St. Louis-San Francisco Prior 
Lien 4s, both selling a little under 70, 
are fair examples of the type of desir- 
able 4 per cent. bonds. 


Buy for a Profit 


It is quite true the average man wants 
his investment primarily to be safe and 
protests he does not want to make any 
profit through the increase in value of 
his securities, but the fact is, that 999 
out of every thousand, in spite of their 
protest, are anxious to make a profit 
on their investment, and there is no 
reason why they should not. On the 
contrary, a man who buys a security 
which cannot possibly advance is very 
unwise, because with all the uncertain- 
ties of life, many things may happen 
to depreciate his particular security. It 
surely would seem unwise to buy secutri- 
ties on a basis of never being able to 
enjoy a profit but of always running the 
risk of a loss. 





Yugoslavia Improves 


Milorad Nedelkovitch, a member of the 
Yugoslav Commission which came to the 
United States to discuss funding of that 
country’s debt to America, in a recent 
address before the Recess Club pointed out 
that 85 per cent. of the Yugoslav peasants 
own their own homes and farms. He also 
controverted the popular impression that 
the Yugoslavs are a warlike people. He 
said, “The Yugoslav peasant is an ardent 
patriot, who loves his fatherland and loves 
his home. He is prepared to fight for 
his fatherland or for his home, but he is 
not looking for a fight. And now that the 
Russian monarchy, the Austrian monarchy 
and the German monarchy are no longer 
in existence I believe that the world will 
find that the Balkan nations are not war- 
like or aggressive, but, on the contrary, 
are lovers of peace. Yugoslavia, a democ- 
racy, is eager to stand for the same prin- 
ciples that the United States stands for 
and to help promote the philosophy of the 
true brotherhood of man.” Mr Nedelko- 
vitch intimated that his country might ask 
for more money from America in the 
form of a public loan. There remaitis 
$10,000,000 that could be sold by Yugo- 
slavia under the plan which provided two 
years ago for the $15,000,000 loan. 
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If You Asked Us 


What Public Utility Preferred Stocks to Buy 


AAA 
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And if you want to buy high-grade bonds, we’ll welcome your inquiry for 
Government, Railroad, Public Utility or Industrial issues. We're easy to 
reach and we’re ready and eager to do business with you. 


{NUE 





per +: 
me : We Would Recommend 2 
ach 2 
il 2 E 
= = Consumers Power Company = 
| * = (The Michigan subsidiary of the Commonwealth Power Corporation) 
per = 6% Cumulative Preferred Stock = 
will = e 
er = A well and favorably known company with an annual gross business of 
i = $17,680,521, and a steady uninterrupted dividend record since its organiza- = 
ior = tion in 1910. 
70 2 
ir- = 
= Central Illinois Light Company 
= (An Illinois subsidiary of the Commonwealth Power Corporation) 
- = 6% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Pe = A strong power company, the outlook for which is increasingly favorable. 
99 = The dividend record goes back to 1913 when the company was organized. 
ir = 
fit = 
10 = e . 
e = Ohio Edison Company 
bs S 
y = (The Ohio subsidiary of the Commonwealth Power Corporation) 
' &- = 6% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
‘ | = An old established property with a new name, a company with a high credit = 
0 = rating and a long uninterrupted dividend record. : 
e = = 
= Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Company 
2 (The Indiana subsidiary of the Commonwealth Power Corporation) = 
= 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock = 
= A large and growing company which has always paid principal and interest = 
, = of its obligations promptly when due and its Preferred Stock dividends with- = 
| 2 out interruption. = 
| 2 Complete descriptions will be sent on request. = 
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Hodenpyl, Hardy & Co., Inc. 


Bond Department 14 Wall Street, New York 
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The Technical 
Action of the 
Stock Market 


has been proven by us 
to be the only accurate 
prophet of stock move- 
ments. It foretells when 
to buy and when to sell 
—for each five point 
movement in the price 
average. It tells what to 
buy and what to avoid. 
It forecasts the limits 
for short and long 
swings. 



























We are the only organization to 
use this scientific od; long re- 
search has made it available, our 
care has made it reliable. Its prof- 
itable advices on every phase of 
security behavior can be followed 
weekly in 


Tik tmaNlSurveY 


Requests for sample copies will be 
promptly honored when addressed to 


TILLMAN & PRATT 
ECONOMIC ENGINEERING 
Nottingham Building Poston, (17,) Mass. 














































Public Utilities 
and the 


Investment Banker 


Their close relations 
are demonstrated in 
the history of our 
organization, for it has 
been our privilege to 
underwrite and dis- 
tribute millions of 
dollars ofsound Public 
Utility securities, 

The benefit of this long 
experience is offered to in- 
vestors in the selection of 
bonds. For information, let 
us send you a free copy of 
our booklet, “Public Utility 
Securitiesas Investments.” 


Ask for 9-2453 
AC.ALLYN*° COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1912 
71 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


New York 
Boston 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
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- Pusuic UTILITIES 


HE American Water Works & Elec- 
tric Company, Inc., has established 
a new subsidiary to be known as the 
Water Works & Electric Securities Cor- 
poration, to which has been transferred 
the functions of its investment depart- 


ment. The new company will furnish 
information as to earnings and growth 
of the various companies in which the 
American Water Works & Electric Com- 
pany is interested, and will advise re- 
garding markets on the securities of 
these companies and will offer from 
time to time opportunities for invest- 
ment. The new corporation is located 
at 50 Broad Street, New York. 

The Philadelphia, Suburban Gas & 
Electric Company, controlled by the 
American Gas Company, reported gross 
income of $4,978,682 for 1923, against 
$4,156,253 for 1922. After charges and 
expenses there was a balance available 
for preferred dividends of $1,136,401, 
against $754,556. This company is the 
largest subsidiary of the American Gas 
Company and serves over 75,000 cus- 
tomers with electricity and gas in the 
territory adjacent to Philadelphia. 


First Quarter Financing 


During the first three months of 1924 
the Public Utilities of the country ob- 
tained $295,415,450 of new capital for 
extensions, improvements and additions 
to plant and service equipment. This 
amount compares with $258,325,586 in 
the corresponding period of 1923, and 
$113,964,550 for the first quarter in 1922. 
In addition to the sum stated above, 
$37,624,000 was obtained during the first 
quarter for refunding purposes. 

On May 4, the electric railway indus- 
try celebrated its 36th birthday anni- 
versary. The American Electric Rail- 
way Association states that on May 4, 
1888, the first commercially successful 
overhead trolley car in the country made 
its initial trip in Richmond, Va. From 
that start the industry has grown until 
it represents almost $6,000,000,000 of in- 
vested capital and an annual income of 
more than $1,000,000,000. In the last 
year more than 16,000,000,000 persons 
were carried on the electric railroads, 
which marked a new high record. A 
statement issued by the Association 
says: “The electric railway situation is 
distinctly promising. More people are 
riding, living fares are being paid in 
most cities, unfair competition is being 
eliminated, co-operation between cars 
and busses is effected, and perhaps best 
of all the public and managements are 
working together better than ever be- 
fore.” 

Northern States Power 


In this column in the issue of 
April 12 it was stated inadvertently 
that the Northern States Power Com- 
pany is one of the Middle West Utilities 
group. While the Middle West Utilities 
would no doubt be glad to be credited 
with this valuable property, title to the 


Northern States Power Company is held 
by the Standard Gas & Electric Com. 
pany, one of the Byllesby properties, 
Northern States Power made an en. 
viable record during 1923, reporting 
gross earnings of $15,489,790, and net 
earnings of $6,580,991, the gain over 1922 
being 11.58 per cent. and 13.83 per cent, 
respectively. After dividends on the 
preferred and quarterly dividends at the 
rate of 8 per cent. on the common, there 
was a balance of $1,580,324 available for 
amortization, depreciation and surplus, 
as compared with a balance of $1,134. 
526 in 1922. 


World Power Conference 


On June 19 more than 200 of the lead- 
ing mechanical, electrical, civil and marine 
engineers in the United States will sail on 
the S.S. Scythia to attend the World’s 
Power Conference, to be held in London, 
June 30 to July 12, in connection with the 
British Empire Exhibition. The American 
engineers will present 37 papers giving in- 
formation on the latest developments in 
power methods. Altogether engineers 
from 27 countries will take part in the 
conference. 

A number of subjects will be discussed, 
including ship propulsion, power for agri- 
culture, railroad electrification, electro- 
chemistry, steam and internal combustion 
engines, illumination, nitrogen fixation, and, 
especially, water-power development and 
super-power. Among the prominent Ameri- 
cans who have prepared papers are O. C. 
Merrill, Chairman of the American Com- 
mittee; Secretary of Commerce Hoover. 
Samuel Gompers, Arthur D. Hadley, 
former President of Yale; Owen D. 
Young, Chairman of the General Electric 
Company; General Guy Tripp, Chairman 
of the Westinghouse Electric; S. Z. 
Mitchell, President, Electric Bond and 
Share Company; E. W. Rice, Honorary 
Chairman of the General Electric; Julius 
Barnes, President of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce; Samuel Insull, President, 
Commonwealth Edison Company of Chi- 
cago, and Fred R. Low, Editor of Power, 
New York. 


Virginian Power 


The Virginian Power Company reports 
gross earnings for 1923 of $2,631,615, as 
compared with $1,962,122 for 1922. Prac- 
tically all of these earnings were derived 
from the sales of electricity. Net earn- 
ings, after taxes and operating expenses, 
were $1,020,281 against $846,281. After 
deduction of interest on bonds and notes, 
and reserves for renewals and other items, 
net income for the year was $209,131, as 
compared with $66,891 in 1922. During 
the year the company purchased the prop- 
erties of the South Charleston Utilities 
Company, the electric distribution system 
of the West Virginia Light & Traction 
Company, and the business of the Nitro 
Power Company. 
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John J. O’Brien 


Arthur S. Huey 
The directors of H. M. Byllesby & Com- 
pany elected Arthur S. Huey chairman of 
the board and John J. O’Brien president 
to succeed the late Colonel H. M. Byllesby. 
Robert J. Graf was elected first vice- 
president. The same men were elected to 
fill these offices for the Standard Gas & 
Electric Company and Northern States 
Power Company. All three were associated 
with Colonel Byllesby in the founding and 
upbuilding of the Byllesby organization, 
and with him composed the executive 
committee. 

Paul Partridge, formerly vice-president 
of the Gotham National Bank, New York, 
is now a vice-president of the Chemical 
National Bank. Mr. Partridge was for- 
merly a national bank examiner. 

H. W. Bottomfield, C. F. Ericson and 
W. E. Lamb were elected directors of 
the Transcontinental Oil Company to suc- 
ceed W. L. Chrisman, T. A. Neill, and 
E. D. Robinson, 

F. E. Taplin, chairman of the board of 
the PittsZ.rgh & West Virginia Railway, 
will also serve as president as a result of 
the resignation of H. E. Farrell, president. 

R. L. Peeler, formerly vice-president 
in charge of lands and leases, has been 
chosen as president of the California 
Petroleum Corporation, succeeding I. W. 
Fuqua, resigned. 

Pierpont V. Davis, vice-president of the 
National City Company, resigned as vice- 
president and a director of the Seaboard 
Air Line. 

John.H. Davis, who has been a member 
of the New York Stock Exchange for 
more than fifty years, transferred his seat 
to his son, J. E. Davis, who is now asso- 
ciated with the Stock Exchange firm of 
Billings, Oleott & Co. 

Charles K. Beekman of Beekman, Men- 
ken & Griscom has been elected a director 
of the Chatham & Phenix National Bank, 
New York. 

John L. Weeks, president of the Mara- 
caibo Oil Exploration Company, has been 
elected a director of Simms Petroleum 
Company. 

The following appointments and _ elec- 
tions were announced by the Central Mer- 
cantile Bank of New York: Joseph 
Brown, formerly vice-president, in charge 
i credits of the Chatham & Phenix Na- 
tional Bank, elected vice-president; Fred- 
erick Sinclair, formerly assistant manager 
of the Chatham & Phenix National Bank, 
‘ighteenth Street branch, appointed as- 
tant cashier; Leo L. Doblin of Leo L. 
blin & Co., was elected to the board. 

>. F. Leng was elected president of the 
Federal Adding Machine, Inc. 

Oscar Cooper, formerly vice-president 
in charge of the Fifth Avenue office of 
the Guaranty Trust Company, will join 
he New York Stock Exchange firm of 
Shearson, Hammill & Company as a 
irtner on July 1. 























A Diversified Investment 
In 10 Edison Companies 


United American Electric Companies 


Incorporated 


Bankers Shares 


Secured by an Agreement with the Empire Trust Company, 
New York, as Trustee 


Representing Stocks of the following ten prosperous Companies: 


Brooklyn Edison Company 
Commonwealth Edison Company 


American Power and Light Company 
(controls Duluth Edison Company) 


Detroit Edison Company 
Metropolitan Edison Company 


Consolidated Gas Company of New York 
(controls New York Edison Company) 


Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Boston 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Brockton 
North American Company 


(controls North American Edison Co.) 
Southern California Edison Company 


These Companies have 82 subsidiary and associated com- 
panies and form the strongest public utility group in the world. 
In addition to regular dividends, valuable subscription rights 
offered individually by several of these Edison Companies have 
accrued to the benefit of holders of the Bankers Shares. Appre- 
ciation in the shares of the ten Edison Companies is reflected in 
the price of the Bankers Shares which is based upon the aggré- 
gate market price and amount of dividends accumulated on the 
stocks deposited. These Edison Companies are steadily expanding 
to meet the demands for increased service, and their earnings 
have nearly doubled in five years. 


The Bankers Shares are the result of the insistent demand of 
the American investor for a security of unimpeachabie merit, high 
yield and real safety—and at a price within his reach. They give 
a man with $100 or $500 a similar opportunity to participate in 
the profits of these ten great Edison Companies as a man with 
$10,000 or $100,000. 


United American Electric Companies Incorporated is entirely 
independent of the ten Edison Companies, and none of them is 
connected with it in any way. It is not an operating company, 
and does not manufacture or sell electric light and power or 
equipment. It was formed to secure, for the holders of its 
Bankers Shares, the advantages of an Investment Trust in the 
Stocks of these ten prosperous Edison Companies. 


Application will be made to list these shares on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Price About $14% Per Share 
To Yield Over 7% 


A complete descriptive circular explaining this unique 
and attractive investment will be furnished upon request. 


1 Wall St. ONNER,o 60 Congress St. 
New York Brooks & 0 Boston 
The above mentioned shares are being offered in England by the 


BRITISH AND GENERAL DEBENTURE TRUST LIMITED 
3 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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Mail the Coupon 
for Free 
Booklet 


Should any Man 


do less? 


HAT a glorious feeling for a man in 
the prime of life to know that through 
his own efforts he has built up a bul- 
wark of wealth to protect those who are 
dependent upon him. Should any man do less? 


You can become financially independent— 
you can provide for the future of your loved 
ones simply by living on a little less than 
you placing this surplus in safe 
interest-bearing securities, such as 7% Adair 
Protected Bonds. 

These first mortgage real estate bonds, is- 
sued by the South’s Oldest Mortgage Invest- 
ment House, are safeguarded by the knowl- 
edge gained from 58 years’ experience in mak- 
ing first mortgage investments without loss 
to a single investor. 

Make up your mind today to be financially 
independent. Mail the coupon for full informa- 


Adair Protected Bonds may be purchased 
outright or by our Monthly Investment Plan, 
which enables you to save at 7% interest. 
Full’ details upon request. 


Denominations $1000, $500, and $100 


ir Protected 


First Mortgage Real Estate 


Bonds 





ADAIR REALTY & TRUST CO., 
Dept. V-1, Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me without obligation your 
booklet, “How to Judge Southern Mortgage 
Bonds.” 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
New Term Begins Sept. 2, 1924 


Two-year courses in Accounting, Ad- 
vertising, Reporting, Salesmanship, Sec- 
retarial Administration, and Business 
Administration. Students who wish to 
earn the degree of B. S. C. can do so 
by taking two more years. Rosters can 
be arranged so that lectures can be 
taken from 8 a. m. to 12 M. Positions 
are obtained for students who must 
support themselves. On account of the 
large registration (more than 10,000 stu- 
dents in the university) application 
should be made now for admission Sep- 
tember 2, 1924. 


Russell H. Conwell, Pres. 


Broad and Berks Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE: 
BUSINESS» TRANSPOR&, 


<*> 





UBBER is destined to be one of the 
world’s big crops, like wheat and 
cotton, and surer to advance in impor- 
tance every year than coffee, for ex- 


ample. Most likely, rubber will always 
remain an auxiliary to steel and air in 
the springing and cushioning of motor 
cars. It might become the principal ma- 
terial for this and many similar purposes 
if its mechanical properties were quite 
permanent. But in this respect steel is 
better, and air better yet. One of the 
advantages of tires operated with low in- 
flation is that air at 25-lb pressure does 
not escape so fast through the rubber 
walls of an inner tube as at 70-lb 
pressure, so that the spring effect should 
remain more regular and re-inflation 
should be less frequently required. This 
is one of the points on which no in- 
formation seems to have come through, 
however. Probably many would like to 
know if the theory holds good in prac- 
tice, or is offset by some overlooked ele- 
ment. 

The rubber subject comes up for at- 
tention through a very recent dispatch 
from the Philippine Islands announcing 
that large tracts suitable for rubber cul- 
ture have been located on Mindanao, 
the big island south of Luzon, and that 
three rubber plantations there are doing 
well. Development of these tracts, it is 
thought, would place the rubber sup- 
ply for the United States beyond con- 
trol from London, Amsterdam, and Sao 
Paolo. But the many big wants in 
civilization create complications. Per- 
haps the same development would affect 
the chances for political independence of 
the Filipinos, the Japanese relations, and 
the need of a powerful naval patrol in 
the Pacific Ocean. The automotive in- 
dustry, with its demands for oil and rub- 
ber, its exports and imports, and its 
close relations to the production of ma- 
chinery and production by machinery, 
seems to be entering in world politics on 
a large scale and decidedly on the side 
of peace. 


More Accidents But Greater Safety 


According to figures compiled for the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters the fatal accidents in 
motor traffic for 1923 exceeded those for 
1922 by about 2,000, but the number of 
accidents in proportion to the number of 
vehicles registered has been much re- 
duced in the last nine years, dropping 
from 24 to 10,000 registered vehicles in 
1915, to 11.6 in 1922, and 10.3 in 1923. As 
these are the figures determining in- 
dividual risks of motorists and the proper 
rates for casualty insurance, the National 
Bureau may be congratulated for its 
frankness in publishing them. The in- 
creased totals, on the other hand, remain 
a matter of deep concern for the public 
and the automotive associations which 
have taken the problem up more 
seriously than ever before. Perhaps they 
will some day be influenced to consider 
the very evident psychological element 
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in the pedestrian’s avoidance of accident 
rather than the alleged and usually in- 
credible criminality of drivers. If the 
pedestrian became aware of the ap- 
proaching motor vehicle 1/5 second 
earlier than he averages now under 
similar conditions, he would usually avoid 
being struck. When that is conceded, 
automatically operating means for rous- 
ing sight and hearing 1/5 second earlier 
than now come to the front among things 
to be looked into. Some truck drivers 
do their share by extending a thin stick 
with a little flag from the radiator. The 
stick vibrates and the flag waves. If a 
professor in psychology would tell the 
newspapers authoritatively why the 
truck drivers do that, merely out of 
their unscientific common sense and 
good will, it might prove a good step 
toward saving some of the 15,000 fatal 
and 50,000. non-fatal traffic accidents. 
The American Automobile Association 
has absorbed the National Motorists As- 
sociation, but not without friction. C. 
H. Roth, secretary of the Pittsburgh 
Motor Club, announces for this club and 
a number of associated clubs in Pennsyl- 
vania that they will remain -separate and 
will form a new national association in 
opposition to the new A. A. A. 


Classified Cars 


At about this time, May, 1923, the 
first Automotive Maintenance Equip- 
ment Show is in progress in De- 
troit to demonstrate in action the 
various kinds of machinery manu- 
factured for motor vehicle repair 
shop work. The bodies in charge of the 
show are the Motor & Accessory Mfrs. 
Assoc., Automotive Equipment, Assoc., 
Service Equipment Associates, Society 
of Automotive Engineers, National Au- 
tomboile Dealers’ Assoc., and National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 

Nearly every other automobile is now 
advertised as possessing some remarkable 
advantages “in its class,” and this ex- 
pression is understood to have reference 
to the price. But when the specifica- 
tions are looked over it is hard to find 
anything going into the make-up of the 
same car that is not absolutely first- 
class in every way. To the business 
man, who can usually account for dif- 
ferences in prices and qualities in his 
own line of goods, there is some mystery 
in the modesty of the automobile manu- 
facturer. Of course, it costs much more 
to make parts to an accuracy of 1/10,000 
part of an inch than to a 1/1,000 part 
of an inch, but that does not seem to 
account sufficiently for the differences in 
the prices of cars, and the advantages 
which some large producers may enjoy 
in buying materials cheaply in large 
quantities should scarcely affect the class 
of their cars detrimentally. It seems 
that the class lines should either be 
abolished or defined and explained. The 
real value of a car or truck is still de- 
cided as much by the ability of its makers 
as by its cost of production —M. C. K. 
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Byllesby Engineering and 
Management Corporation 


Established 1902 
Chicago 
New York Providence St. Paul Pueblo 
Boston Detroit Louisville Tacoma 
Philadelphia Minneapolis Oklahoma City San Diego 





Engineers and Managers for Electric and 
Gas Properties Presenting the Following 
Combined Statistics: 


Communities served, 841, located in 17 states. 
Estimated population served, 2,770,000. 


Number of customers served direct, all classes 
of service, 686,568. 


Electric customers served direct, 469,786. 
Kilowatt-hour output, 1923, 1,291,320,470. 
Gas output, 1923, cubic-feet, 18,808,022,782. 


Water power plants operated, 31; total in- 
stalled capacity, 180,059 horsepower. 


Steam-electric plants operated, 55; total capacity 
450,788 horsepower. 


Mileage electric transmission and distributing 
lines, 12,730. 


Gas manufacturing capacity, per 24 hours, 
45,114,200 cubic feet. 


Mileage of gas mains, 3,180. 
Construction Budget for 1924—$32,672,000. 
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This Mechanism 















Proudfits 
Profits 


Note the arching steel bands, 
over which the leaves slip so 

























easily and rapidly; which 
keep the book always level 
when open. 

The locking device, which 


holds sheets by compression, 
not by holes that tear out. 


The adjustable feature, which 
prevents crowding and per- 
mits removal or replacement 
of sheets in a few seconds. 


Write for booklet telling of 
a dozen time saving fea- 
tures—or for a demonstrator 
to call and show you. 


Proudfit Loose Leaf Co. 
13 Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


































Protect Her 
Against Money Worries! 





HAT kind of invest- 

ments do you want to 
leave to your family—the 
fluctuating, uncertain kind, or 
Miller First Mortgage Bonds, 
with their safety, stability and 
interest rate up to7%? The 
best time to consider this 
question is today. Write for 
booklet 


“Creating Good Investments” 


G.L.MILCLER & C. 


1011 Carbide and Carbon Bldg. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh &t. Levis Buffalo 
Atlanta Memphis Knerville 


No Investor Ever Lost «a 
Detlar m Miller Bonds 
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A MONG very modern economical 
methods in industry the use of 
pulverized coal as a steam boiler fuel is 
sO prominent that almost every business 
man should look into it, to see if it fits 
his case. The Cahokia plant of the 
Union Electric Light & Power Co., lo- 
cated 2%4 miles north of St. Louis, on 
the Illinois side of the river, furnishes 
one of the strong examples of a large 
establishment squarely based on the 
adoption of this method, though electric 
connection with the Keokuk hydro-elec- 
tric plant farther north on the Mississippi 
is also maintained. 


Three main facts account for the exact 
location of the Cahokia central station. 
One is that a low grade of coal can be 
obtained cheaply from Belleville, IIl.; 
another that this coal can be delivered 
east of the river without paying a bridge 
toll of 29 cents a ton, whereby $350,000 
can be saved annually; and the third 
that condenser water always will be ob- 
tainable in sufficient quantity, even if the 
plant is eventually much enlarged. A 
portion of the structures are built in the 
river with a view to easy utilization of 
these facilities. Another unusual feature 
is that coal is received and pulverized 
in the same building where the boilers 
are located. 


The large engineering features com- 
bined with the use of the special fuel in 
this case are stage-bleeding of prime 
movers, motor-driven auxiliaries, and 
thorough reclamation of heat losses. 
The gains, as compared with burning 
ordinary coal, are: Any grade of coal 
can be used; the operation is more 
flexible; and both labor and maintenance 
costs are much reduced. On the point 
of flexibility it is mentioned that the 
boiler can be shut down at 350-Ib 
pressure and started up again six hours 
later at 250 pounds. Also, the pick-up 
of load is quick, as with oil fuel. There 
is a saving in ash disposal. The Cahokia 
plant has been operated since Oct. 23, 
1923. 


Casting Metal Sheets 


In the manufacture of storage batter- 
ies an economy has been introduced in 
England which is also an improvement 
technically and seems applicable in other 
industries. It consists in casting an- 
timony-lead in continuous strips at the 
rate of 100 feet a minute by means of 
a special combination of furnace and 
machine. Sheets of metal up to 24 inches 
broad, or even 40 inches, can be cast, 
several hundred feet in length, and 
wound on large spools to await any 
shaping, punching, or cutting, that may 
be required in the final product. The 
equipment consists mostly of a melting 
furnace, a rotating drum, and a bronze 
casting which is used as “gate” and com- 
posed of a series of vertical ribs. The 
gate receives the molten metal from the 
furnace through a flexible hose and de- 
livers it on the drum. The gate is heated 
from the furnace but must be heated ad- 
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ditionally by gas flames to keep it above 
the melting point of the metal, and the 
drum must be at a much lower tempera- 
ture, so as to chill the underside of the 
cast sheet, and this is accomplished by 
water circulation. 

When these requirements are met it 
seems that many different alloys, and 
even aluminum, can be handled, and that 
the thickness of sheets may vary from 
1/64 inch to 1/10 inch. 


Grinders Saved 


A simple machine for cleaning polish- 
ing wheels by steam, or steam and water, 
instead of turning them off with a tool or 
other grinder, has been devised and 
placed on the market by M. G. Kopf of 
Dayton, O. When being cleaned the 
polishing-wheel is spun around at 2,200 
revolutions per minute in a cylinder in 
which steam is turned on, and centrif- 
ugal action helps in the operation. 
Time is saved, and reshaping of wheels 
is avoided, besides that the process 
causes no abrasion of cloth or felt and 
makes no dust. 


Clutches Prevailing 


A special feature in recent machine de- 
sign is commented upon by S. H. Simon, 
vice-president of the Carlyle Johnson 
Machine Company, in a note to “American 
Machinist.” “A noteworthy fact at pres- 
ent in the machine tool industry,” says 
Mr. Simon, “is the large number of ma- 
chines of entirely new design that are con- 
stantly being placed on the market. 
Equally noticeable is the growing number 
of these machines incorporating the use 
of clutches.” Among examples of this 
tendency he mentions two which were also 
referred to in this column, in the issue 
preceding this. 

Alburn Tool Co. of Cleveland (which 
is one plant of the Consolidated Mach. 
Tool Corp. of America) uses six clutches 
on each of its heavy-duty boring mills. 
Sommer & Adams Co., Cleveland, uses 
eight clutches on its new rotary spline- 
hobbing machine, and each clutch is oper- 
ated by its own handle, so that each of 
the eight hobbing units can be started . 
and stopped individually. The new 
five-spindle automatic screw machine of 
the National Acme Co. has two clutches, 
one located on the worm shaft and gov- 
erning the main shaft, and the other con- 
trolling the fast and slow motions of the 
machine. 

Betts 100-inch double-drive vertical bor- 
ing mill has two friction clutches, one on 
each side of the machine, back of the 
cross-rail and used for reversing the feed 
and for rapid power traverse. Blanchard 
27-R vertical surface grinder employs one 
double clutch for rapid raising or lower- 
ing of the tool, and a similar one to pro- 
vide power for traversing the chuck from 
loading to grinding position and return. 
A single clutch in the gearbox serves for 
rotating the table. 
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What Others 
Are Saying 


Hon. Eugene Black, Congressional representative 
from Texas, in an argument in Congress in favor of 
a constitutional amendment to do away with tax- 
exempt bonds, gave the following very good reasons 
for his position. 


“There is nothing which contributes more to the spirit of 
tax evasion than for the taxpayers of the country, generally, 
to believe there is a large amount of wealth which is escaping 
its just part of the tax burden. 


“With our present evils of tax-exemption which are grow- 
ing in their aggravation every year, in what situation do we 
find ourselves? 


“The Government, in the person of its internal revenue 
tax collector, calls on four of its citizens, Jones and Smith, and 
Dubb and Dough, each of them having an income of $25,000 
annually. Jones is a manufacturer; Smith, a business man; 
Dubb, a professional man; and Dough, a retired capitalist who 
gets his income by clipping coupons from municipal and state 
bonds. The Government says: ‘Come in Smith, and Jones 
and Dubb; I have a word to say to you. I need some money 
to support the army, the navy; I need some money for national 
defense; I need $500,000,000 required to discharge our obliga- 
tions to the wounded and disabled of the world war; I need 
money to pay interest on national debt and take care of sinking 
fund; but Dough, you need not come in; your income is from 
state and municipal bonds. I will just throw your part of the 
tax on the already burdened shoulders of Smith, Jones and 
Dubb.’ 


“I have always been led to believe that Democracy means 
equal opportunity, and just as important, equal obligation. 
It is because I believe this pending amendment will compel 
the fulfillment of equal obligation that I will support it.” 


Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation 
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You Can Reach 


: financial independence on a 
. salary—it gets easier all the 
' time if you start right. 


We offer securities such as 
those of the great Middle 
West Utilities Company and 
its subsidiaries—to yield 
from 6% to 754%. 


The Bickmore Partial Pay- 
ment Plan is the right way. 


Read about it in the current 
issue of our “Bond Topics,” 
containing also many other 
interesting points on invest- 
ment—copy free on request. 


Ask for Pamphlet C-21 


AHBickmoreé[p 


“Il BROADWAY, N.Y.” 

















Do You Earn 
$5000a Year? 


A special application 

«. Ofthe Columbia Plan 
(where regular in- 
vestment in 644% 
bonds builds up a 
safe and dependable 
yearly income so fast 
as to surprise most 
people) is now ready 
for the consideration 
of men sufficiently 
thoughtful of the fu- 
ture to take the trou- 
ble that clipping this 
coupon requires— to 
find out. 











—— Tear Here -—————— 


COLUMBIA MORTGAGE COMPANY | 
958 Columbia Mortgage Bldg. | 

4 East 43rd St., New York City | 
| 

| 





Please send me your bookletabout 
“The Columbia Plan”—together with 


men earning $5000 and up. 








| 
| 
the special application of this plan to 
| 
| 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATION 






American Beet Sugar Co.—Earnings 
for year ended Mar. 31, $8.10 a share on 
common ; previous year, $2.50 a share. 

American Can Co.—Complaint of Fed- 
eral Trade Commission against this com- 
pany, charging price discrimination, etc., 
was dismissed. 

American Car & Foundry Co.—Ac- 
quired a substantial interest (believed to 
be control) in the Pacific Car & Foun- 
dry Co., with plants at Seattle and Port- 
land, Ore. 

American Ice Co.—Shareholders will 
soon be asked to approve issuance of 
$3,375,000 7 per cent. 15-year convertible 
debentures to be offered to preferred and 
common stockholders to the extent. of 
15 per cent. of their holdings. Proceeds 
will be used for extensions of facilities, 
improvements, etc. 

American Light & Traction Co.—For 
12 months ended Mar. 31, reports earn- 
ings of $9.43 a share on the common, 
against $10.20 a share for previous 12 
months. 

American Steel Foundries—Earnei 
$1.04 a share on common in first quarter 
of 1924, compared with $1.91 a share in 
same period year ago. 

American Sugar Refining Co.—Jaronu 
and Cunaga estates in Cuba have made 
about 900,000 bags of sugar to date this 
season out of a total 1924 crop estimate 
of about 1,000,000 bags. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—Net earnings after taxes in first quar- 
ter of 1924, $7,888,324; same period 1923, 
$8,222,778. 

Anaconda Copper Co.—Reports deficit, 
after dividends, of $232,186 for 1923, com- 
pared with surplus of $3,530,87 for 1922. 
No dividends were paid in 1922. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—For first quar- 
ter of 1924 reports earnings of $1.91 a 
share on the common, compared with 
$1.51 a share in same period of 1923. 

Brooklyn Edison Co.—Directors auth- 
orized issuance of $16,000,000 additional 
stock to be offered to shareholders of 
record May 12, at par, $100, to the extent 
of 4/11 of their holdings. 

Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp.—Earned 
$2.67 a share in 1923, compared with 30 
cents a share in previous year. All out- 
standing 10-year convertible 8 per cent. 
bonds have been called for payment on 
July 1, 1924, at 105 and interest. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.—Earned 
$12.47 a share on the common in 1923, 
compared: with $10.06 a share in 1922. 

Chile Copper Co.—Produced 204,897,- 
590 pounds of copper in 1923 at average 
cost delivered of 8.1 cents a pound, after 
depreciation, taxes, etc., and sold 203,- 
801,420 pounds of copper at average price 
of 14.677 cents a pound. Earned $3.35 
a share in 1923, against nothing in 1922. 

Commonwealth Power Corp.—For 12 
months ended Mar. 31, reports surplus, 
after preferred dividends, of $2,623,072, 
compared with $1,011,018 in previous 
year. 

Consolidated Gas Co. of N. ¥.—Special 
Master J. G. Graham recommended to 
Federal Court that the $1 gas law passed 
by New York State Legislature be de- 
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clared confiscatory and unconstitutional 
as applied to the Bronx Gas & Electric 
Co., a subsidiary. He held that the cost 
of production is in excess of that rate. 

Corn Products Refining Co.—Earne( 
$5.61 a share on the common in the first 
quarter of 1924; ‘same period 1923, $5.24, 

Crucible Steel Co.—La Belle plant, at 
Pittsburgh, has been closed. 

General Electric Co.—Announced that 
new type of electric locomotive using 
oil as fuel, first of its kind ever manu- 
factured in America, had been built 
jointly with Ingersoll-Rand Co. It is 
especially designed for switching sery- 
Ice; { 

General Motors Corp.—Despite recent 
curtailments, is said to be operating at 
60 per cent. of February production rate. 
April production of Buick, Cadillac, 
Chevrolet, Oakland, Oldsmobile and Gen- 
eral Motors Trucks, it was stated, would 
be 55,000 vehicles, compared with 77,000 
in March and 91,527 in February, the 
high record. 

Goodrich (B. F.) Co.—Acquired, 
through B. F. Goodrich Co., Ltd., of 
England, the Ajax Tire Co. of Lanca- 
shire, England, which will be used to 
manufacture both tires and mechanical 
goods. The plant, at capacity, employs 
about 3,000. 

Gulf States Steel Co—Earned $2.86 a 
share on common in first quarter of 1924, 
against $4.44 a share in same period a 
year ago. 

Hupp Motor Car Corp.—April ship- 
ments totaled 3,260 cars, compared with 
3,953 in March, 1924, and 4,637 in April, 
1923. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Co.—In- 
stallation of automatic controls on “L” 
lines, making it possible for two men to 
accomplish the work delegated to five 
and six, is expected to save several hun- 
dred thousand dollars annually in ex- 
penses. 

International Shoe Co.—Shipments for 
five months ended April 30 increased 
$250,000 over same period in 1923, when 
sales aggregated $44,134,869. 

Kennecott Copper Corp.—Earned 9% 
cents a share in 1923, compared with 28 
cents a share in 1922. 

North American Co.—Earnei $5.72 a 
share in 12 months ended Mar. 31, com- 
pared with $5.58 a share in previous 12 
months. 

Northern Ohio Traction & Light Co— 
Acquired two independent bus lines in 
Akron and plans acquisition of additional 
independent lines. 

Owens Bottle Co.—Earnings in first 
quarter of 1924 were equivalent to 98 
cents a share, compared with $1.13 a 
share for same period in 1923. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—Reports 
net income of $78,729 for first quarter 
of 1923; same period 1923, $105,058. 

Pierce Oil Corp.—Suit for appointment 
of a receiver was filed in the Federal 
Court at St. Louis by a stockholder, who 
charged mismanagement. The action 
was characterized by company’s counsel 
as a spite suit to block the pending reor- 
ganization. Steps have been taken to 
have the suit dismissed. 
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Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co.—Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court refused to allow 
city to appeal against the decision of 
the Superior Court upholding the Public 
Service Commission in finding that the 
yaluation of the P. R. T. property was 
more than $200,000,000 and in justifying 
present rate of fare. 

Pure Oil Co.—Earned $3.21 a share in 
year ended Mar. 31, compared with $1.37 
a share in previous year. 

Reading Co.—Preferred stockholders, 
it is reported, will start court proceed- 
ings to compel distribution to holders of 
first and second preferred stock of cer- 
tain valuable equities heretofore consid- 
ered perquisites of holders of common 
stock. 

St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co.— 
Earned $14.70 a share on common in 
1923, compared with $7.72 a share in 
1922. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales in first 
four months of 1924 totaled $74,660,908 ; 
same period 1923, $74,978,529. . 

Stromberg Carburetor Co.—Earned 
$11.62 a share in 1923, compared with 
$8.05 a share in 1922, 

Studebaker Corp.—Is planning to in- 
troduce in the summer a line of new 
models which will embody radical 
changes in both mechanical construction 
and body lines. Earned $4.52 a share on 
common in first quarter of 1924; same 
period 1923, $8 a share. 

Standard Oil Co. (Calif.)—Leased 400 
acres midway between Santa Fe Springs 
and West Whittier fields, drilling to be- 
gin in 90 days. 

Tennessee Copper & Chemical Corp.— 
Earned 97 cents a share in 1923, com- 
pared with 42 cents a share in 1922. 


Texas & Pacific Ry. Co.—Earned $5.63 ; 


a share in 1923, compared with $1.39 a 
share in 1922. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—Reports earnings 
equivalent to $5.03 a share on the com- 
mon for first quarter of 1924. This com- 
pares with $2.20 a share earned in same 
period of 1923. Declared an extra divi- 
dend of one-half of 1 per cent. on the 
common, in addition to the regular quar- 
terly dividends of 1% per cent. on the 
common and 134 per cent. on the 
preferred. Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co., a subsidiary, is reported oper- 
ating at capacity with sufficient orders to 
continue full operations until Sept. 1. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co.—Mer- 
chandise creditors of this company and 
its subsidiary, the Southern Cotton Oil 
Co., have organized special, committees 
to represent their interests in the reor- 
ganization under way. 

Vivaudou (V.) Inc.—Deferred action 
on quarterly dividend of 50 cents due on 
common June 15, but declared initial 
quarterly dividend of 134 per cent. on the 
preferred. 

Waldorf System, Inc.—Retired and 
cancelled 10,291 shares of first preferred 
stock, par $10, through the operation of 
its sinking fund, leaving capital stock at 
68,059 shares first preferred, 86,610 shares 
of preferred and 441,610 common shares. 

Willys-Overland Co.—April output to- 
taled about 20,000 cars, against 24,891 in 
March and 18,648 in April, 1923. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Easter busi- 
ness reached a new high record when 
sales totalled $5,341,138 in week ended 
April 20. 

_ Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.—Earn- 
ings in first quarter of 1924 were equiva- 
lent to $3.55 a share on common, com- 


res with $3.07 a share for same period 
923. 
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HE Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries, 
in 1923, showed increase in gross earnings at 21.1 
per cent over 1922. 


The Middle West Utilities Company’s proportion of 
subsidiary earnings for 1923 was 21.9 per cent greater 
than for the preceding year. 


The importance of these facts to present and pro- 
spective stockholders is indicated by the earnings 
applicable to dividends in 1923, especially as they em- 
phasize materially increased revenues. 


Last year 


Prior Lien stock dividends 
were earned 3.95 times over; 


Preferred stock dividends 
were earned 3.45 times over; 


The balance earned, applicable to 
Common stock, was $11.62 a share 


The Middle West Utilities Company subsidiaries have 
an investment of 192 million dollars in. physical 
properties which supply utility necessities in 15 of 
the Nation’s 48 States. 


Middle West Utilities Company stock issues are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your investment 
banker about them, and about the Company. 


Middle West Utilities Co. 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 


s 
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In Kurope— 


yi 1923, Europe 
took more than two 
billion dollars worth of 
American products—or more 
than 50% of all our exports. 
Including our import trade 
we did more than three and 
a quarter billion dollars of 
business with Europe last 
year in spite of unsettled 
conditions there. 


In the handling of this 
vast volume of business, 
banking arrangements are a 
vital factor to the American 
business man. This Com- 
pany, through its offices 
located in six important 
European centers, and its 
connections with leading 
banks in other cities, renders an exceptional and valu- 
able service to international trade. 


In the financing of imports and exports, in the transfer 
and collection of funds, in all the varied steps of foreign 
trade, the American importer or exporter can be assured 
of prompt and efficient cooperation in the use of the 
facilities offered by this Company. Moreover, he has 
the added assurance that he is in the hands of his friends 
and that friendly service and counsel are his to com- 
mand at all times. 


SoME OF Our FoREIGN TRADE SERVICES 


Commercial credits for financing foreign trade. 

Checking or time deposit accounts in foreign currencies 
or dollars ‘interest paid on balances). 

Foreign collections. 

Purchase and sale of foreign exchange. 

Purchase and sale of cable orders of payment. 

Foreign trade and credit information. 

Custody of Securities. 

Travelers Letters of Credit and Travelers Checks. 


We shall be pleased to send to business executives, on 
request, the following booklets: “Guaranty Service” (100 
pages), describing all the facilities of the Company; and 
“How Business with Foreign Countries is Financed,” 
giving illustrations of forms in general use. 


Guaranty ‘Trust Company 


of New York 


MAIN OFFICE: 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Guaranty Service 
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Edison Subscription Rights 
Accrue to Benefit of 

Bankers Shares 


I N connection with the marketing of 
United American Electric Companies, 
Inc., Bankers’ Shares by New York and 
London bankers, Bonner, Brooks & 
Company of New York, who head the 
syndicate, have issued a statement ex- 
plaining the effect of recent subscription 
rights offered by three Edison com- 
panies. The Brooklyn Edison Co., De- 
troit Edison Co., and Edison Electric 
Illuminating Co., of Brockton, have all 
voted to increase their capital stock and 
in each case the new stock has been 
offered to stockholders at considerably 
less than the market price. 

These subscription rights will accrue 
and be paid to the benefit of holders of 
the bankers’ shares and these accruals 
are in addition to the current yield of 
about 7 per cent. and will be included 
in the next coupon. According to the 
bankers, stock dividends or subscription 
rights declared by any of the ten Edison 
companies represented by the Bankers 
Shares are sold for the benefit of the 
stockholders of United American Elec- 
tric Companies, Inc. This return is in 
addition to révenue derived from regu- 
lar dividends paid by the individual 
companies. 





General Gas & Electric Corp. 


HE General Gas & Electric Corpora- 

tion controls through ownership of 
practically the entire common stocks, 
twelve public utility operating com- 
panies, which, in turn, through stock 
ownership and long-term leases, con- 
trol thirty-four additional public utility 
companies serving important communi- 
ties in the eastern section of the United 
States with electric light and power, 
gas and street electric rail service. The 
properties controlled, direct or through 
subsidiaries, are mainly electric light 
and power, and are located in Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, North Caro- 
lina, Florida and West Virginia. 

Operating revenues and other income 
of the corporation and its subsidiaries 
for twelve months ended December 31, 
1923 were $16,147,904.89. 

The corporation is under the manage- 
ment of W. S. Barstow & Co., Inc. 
New York City, and through a manage- 
ment association the operations of the 
subsidiary companies are supervised by 
men of long and varied experience 10 
the management of public utility coim- 
panies. 





Dr. George Wettstein, Counsellor at 
Law, 29 Raemi Street, in Zurich, 
Switzerland, has been appointed Com- 
missioner for the State of New York in 
the city and canton of Zurich, Switzer- 
land, to take the proof and acknowl- 
edgement of deeds and other instruments 
to be used or recorded in the State of 
New York. The creation of a Commis- 
sioner for the State of New York in the 
Swiss city will be of decided advantage 
for New York business men, in order 
to overcome the various and great dif- 
ficulties caused by the difference of the 
forms of the American and Swiss law. 
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_of Albert 

nd Public Utility Management 

: Emanuel 

on The ALBERT EMANUEL COM- 

“ Compan “ime PANY, Inc., is successfully operating 

_ a number of public utility companies 

. in Kansas, Iowa, Illinois, Oklahoma, 

° Public Utilities Arkansas, Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 

ae , diana, West Virginia, South Dakota 

: ; and Nebraska. With a view of pur- 

. chasing more properties, we invite 

a _ correspondence with representatives 

~ of Public Utility Companies which 

: have shown consistent growth and 

- have prospects for further develop- 
61 Broadway ment. 

‘ New York " 

f 

k 

, 

h 

it 

i. 

, We invite correspondence from 


3 Investment Bankers 


desiring to obtain security issues 
of Power and Light Companies 
of sound financial condition 
and established earning power. 





: | Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Paid-up Capital and Surplus $55,000,000) 
71 Broadway New York 
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100% Safe 
Since 1855 | 


Greenebaum Sons Investment Com- 

y is under the same ownership 
as Greenebaum Sons Bank and Trust 
Company which was founded in 
1855. Thus holders of Greenebaum 
Bonds enjoy the advantage of deal- 
ing with the Oldest First Mortgage 

Banking House. 


Combined Resources over 
$35,000,000. 


| Specializing in | 
| Real Estate | 
Bonds 


FINANCE properly busi- 
ness buildings, apartments and 
hotels requires specialized 

knowledge in a distinct branch of 
investment banking. The house of 
Greenebaum has always concen- 
trated on First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds. 


69 Years Proven Sate’ § 


Since 1855—there never has been a time 
when any investor in Greenebaum First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds has had to 
wait a day for the payment of principal or 
interest on his funds. Thus we have 
proved the value of specializing in this type 
of investment. 


Send for Investors Guide 


How you may 
obtain the 
benefit of this 
unequalled rec- 
ord of specialized 
bond experience 
is fully ex- 
plained in In- 
vestors Guide. § 
Sendforacopy. 
No obligation, & 
of course. 
Merely mail 
coupon. 


Greenebaum Sons ; 
Investment Company § 
FOUNDED 1855—CHICAGO e 


Philadelphia — Pittsburgh — Kansas City 
St. Louis — Milwaukee 


Te eee ee eee eee e 
ewe a sa se es ess 








BOND SERVICE OFFICES IN 300 CITIES 


pae------Mail This Coupon----- -- 


! Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 85 


La Salle and Madison Streets, Chicago 
Piecase send without charge or obligation copy of 4 
Investors Guide and current list of G:eenebaum 1} 
offerings. ‘ 

















\.___ Greenehaum Bonds-Io0: Sale Since 1855 
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Investment Mortgage Survey 


Southern Prosperity 


Rapidly Increasing 


the 


Security of Real Estate Bonds 
By R. D. Maxwell 


IKE a_ snowball rolling downhill, 
gathering size and momentum as it 
moves along, prosperity is growing in 
the South. True, there are sections 
where this is not pronounced, but is this 
not also true of many sections in the 
East, or, for that matter, the West? 
Consider for a moment the fact that 
practically one hundred per cent. of the 
cotton, sugar cane and sulphur produced 
in this country last year was from the 
South. Furthermore, over 14,170,000,000 
feet of lumber, or about 45 per cent. of 
the country’s 1922 production, came from 
ten of the Southern States. Consider 
also that approximately $200,000,000 was 
spent on the construction and improve- 
ment of more than 1,100 miles of road- 
way; that about 375,000 horsepower was 
added to southern hydro-electric plants, 
that new cotton mills completed or 
started, and extensions to present plants, 
added 484,904 new spindles and 14,698 
looms to southern textile production dur- 


ing 1923. 
Huntington’s Building Program 


The City of Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia, reports that both her industrial 
and building programs are progressing 
satisfactorily at this time. New struc- 
tures in process of erection or con- 
templated call for an outlay of approxi- 
mately $8,000,000, or about $3,000,000 
more than was spent during 1923. This 
is exclusive of industrial construction. 
Many fine residences costing from $10,- 
000 to $25,000 are being erected as well 
as several moderate priced houses. The 
latter are to rent for about $25 per 
month. Many of the large buildings are 
financed through the medium of first 
mortgage real estate bonds. 


The New Richmond 


Richmond issued permits totaling $4,- 
953,727 during the first three months ot 
this year. This is slightly in excess of 
the amount reported for the same period 
a year ago. The city has triumphed over 
adversity and the Richmond of to-day 
is an entirely different one from that of 
1865, a year which saw it reduced to a 
mass of ruins. Modern Richmond has 
been built in less than the lifetime of 
the average individual. It has many 
natural advantages, probably the great- 
est asset being its location at the head 
of tidewater on the James River. Vast 
coal fields are located nearby and there 
is room for tremendous development in 
the future. Excellent sites for both in- 
dustrial and home building are available. 
In contrast to many communities sur- 
veyed by “Forbes,” Richmond has plenty 
of room for expansion. In addition to 
sites on either side of the James River, 
with frontage on the channel leading to 
Hampton Roads, there are many plots 
available in the level plains over which 
South Richmond spreads. 

Norfolk, located on the harbor of 
Hampton Roads, has a Commission- 
Manager government which has proved 
a marked success. In the words of one 


of its prominent citizens, this has been 
so because “it puts community welfare 
above politics—business methods and 
practices above expediency.” Since the 
inauguration of this system on Septem- 
ber 1, 1918, many improvements have 
been undertaken. Probably the most 
important has been the new municipal 
terminal facilities which is proving a 
tremendous factor in the development of 
port commerce. A new water plant 
has just been completed at a cost of 
approximately $5,000,000. It is estimated 
that this will insure an adequate supply 
for a city of a million people, and is, 
furthermore, capable of expansion to an 
almost unlimited capacity. 


Norfolk Growing Rapidly 


Norfolk is the terminus of eight 
trunk line railroads with a belt line serv- 
ing the port. Because of the excellent 
transportation service, one-third, it is es- 
timated, of the total population of the 
United States is within twenty-four 
hours of the city by fast freight 
or express. The cities of Richmond, 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New York can be reached over-night. 

Where, would the reader believe, is 
the greatest amount of coal shipped from 
each year? The answer is—Norfolk— 
the greatest coaling port in the world. 
Over 21,000,000 tons are handled each 
year through this port. The great coal 
piers of the Norfolk & Western, Virgin- 
ian and the Chesapeake & Ohio railways 
alone have a total daily dumping ca- 
pacity of 300,000 tons. About 5,000,000 
barrels of fuel oil, also, goes through 
Norfolk each year. In view of its many 
favorable circumstances is it any wonder 
that Norfolk is experiencing a _ rapid 
growth? 

Housing facilities are being expanded 
rapidly, and the war time shortage has 
been overcome to a great extent. Most 
of the financing of this construction is 
being handled by savings banks and 
building and loan associations, of which 
there are nineteen located in Norfolk and 
the adjacent community of Portsmouth. 


Security Increasing 


There is no apparent inflation in values 


and should the demand for housing 
facilities decline no great drop need be 
expected. Speaking of decline in 
values brings to mind a rather interest 
ing statement made a few days ago b) 
a prominent investment banker of the 
South. “Many of the buildings securing 
our bond offerings are now worth muc! 
more than when the issues were offered. 
In fact one building was sold this week 
for $300,000 more than the valuation 
placed upon it by the mortgagors when 
they sold their bonds last year. We have 
many such experiences, and believe it 4 
very good illustration which can be used 
in behalf of reputable first mortgage 
bond houses in answer to the charge that 
first mortgage bonds are made on 4 
highly inflated basis.” 
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To obtain literature listed herein write 
the issuing house, referring to the In- 
vestors’ Book of Booklets Department of 
“Forbes Magazine,” and the desired pub- 
lication will be mailed to you free of 


charge. 








The Columbia Plan—A 32-page book 
treating with methods of investment in 
mortgage securities on the monthly pay- 
ment plan has been prepared and is 
ready for distribution by the Columbia 
Mortgage Company, 100 Columbia 
Mortgage Building, 4 East 43d St., New 
York. 

Edison Companies Shares—How the 
investor may obtain ownership in the 
accumulated shares of ten listed Edi- 
son companies and the benefits of the 
Investment Trust are described in a 
pamphlet entitled “Bankers’ Shares of 
the Edison Companies,” issued by Bon- 
ner, Brooks & Company, 1 Wall St., 
New York. 

Public Utilities, Oils & Rails—Carden, 
Green & Co., Members New York Stock 
Exchange, 43 Exchange Place, New 
York, will gladly furnish informa- 
tion as to conditions in these industries 
and the status of individual securities. 
Copies of their fortnightly letter will 
also be mailed on request. 

Why The South Offers Investment 
Opportunities—This four-page folder 
tells of the progress of the South and 
gives reasons for the making of invest- 
ments in many of its enterprising com- 
munities. Address G. L. Miller & Co., 
Inc., 1010 Carbide & Carbon Bldg., 30 
East 42d St., New York. 


Public Utility Investments—For in- 
formation regarding securities of pub- 
lic utility companies, their strategical 
position in territories served, earnings 
and outlook for future development, 
write to F. L. Carlisle & Co., Inc., 49 
Wall St., New York. 

How to Make Your Money Earn 
More—This booklet, containing many 
valuable suggestions, will be sent free 
upon request to the Americar Insti- 
tute of Finance, 141 Milk St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Bonds for Investment—Callaway, Fish 
& Co., Members New York Stock Ex- 
change, 37 Wall St. New York, will 
gladly place your name on the list to 
receive this interesting pamphlet. 


Stone & Webster 1924 Manual—This 
beoklet containing information on ter- 
ritory served, capitalization, earnings, 
maturity dates, and interest periods of 
outstanding bonds, and dividend pay- 
ments of each public utility company 
under their management, will be sup- 
plied by Stone & Webster, 120 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Market Letter—A letter of unusual 
merit insofar as its clarity of the situa- 
tion is concerned will be sent upon re- 
quest to Reinhart & Bennet, Members 
New York Stock Exchange, 52 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Getting Ahead in The World—This 
booklet will be sent upon request to 
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Do Your Dollars 
Work Full Time 
for You? 


NOTED Financier recently de- 

clared that many people are 
praised for practicing thrift when 
they really are only hoarding. 
And he pointed out that there is a 
vast difference. True thrift is a 
builder. Thrift is best expressed 
when your dollars are saving. 
The truly thrifty person—and this 
includes those of both large 
means and small—is one whose 
dollars are working just as hard, 
every minute of the day, as he is 
working to save them. Your 
dollars are best employed in sound 
investments of assured safety with 
an interest yield that really repays 
you for the effort to save. 


For 39 years George M. Forman 
& Company have placed in profit- 
able employment the dollars of 
many thousands of investors. For 
39 years this institution has served 
the nation, establishing the re- 
markable reeord of 39 years with- 
out the loss of a single dollar in 
principal or interest.to any cus- 
tomer. Such a record could only 
be possible by the rigid exercise 


of every rule of safety and selec- 
tion that financial experts could 
devise. And in consequence 
Forman First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds, yielding 6%, 61%4% 
and 7%, are everywhere recog- 
nized as the choicest investments 
for employment of the dollars of 
both large and small investors. 


8 Tests of Safety 


For the benefit of all investors, 
Forman experts have prepared a 
summary of these rules of safety 
that any investor can apply to 
every investment. We have been 
gratified to know that these rules, 
or tests, have saved investors 
many thousands of dollars—they 
may save many for you. By them 
you can throw the searchlight of 
safety on every investment, large 
or small—and know that your 
dollars will be working for you 
absolutely protected. Sending for 
a copy of this booklet “How to 
Select Safe Bonds” places you 
under no obligation whatever. [it 
is free. 


George M. Forman & Company 


105 W. Monroe Street 
Pershing Square Bldg. 


39 


Chicago 
New York 


YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO A CUSTOMER 


George M. Forman & Company 
105 W. Monroe, Dept. 55, Chicago, Ill. | 
Please send me ‘‘How to Select Safe Bonds.”” 1 | 
understand there is no cost: or obligation. 
55h oa tae oh 0k ong aid: Oiplae Anes te oeeredin kA l 
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AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES Co. 


Conservatively Successfully 
Financed Operated 


A HOLDING COMPANY 


HE AMERICAN PUBLIC UTILITIES CO. controls, 

through stock ownership, the Central Indiana Power Co. 

and its constituent properties, the Utah Gas & Coke Co. 
of Salt Lake City and other progressive and producing 
properties. ° 


HE CENTRAL INDIANA POWER CO.—the. principal 

subsidiary of the American Public Utilities Co—owns a 

super-power plant on the Wabash River, near Terre 
Haute, together with 3,300 acres of good steam coal under and 
adjacent to it. 


r* HE WABASH RIVER STATION, together with 18 other 
plants and 1,000 miles of high tension copper transmission 
lines, delivers electric light and power to approximately 

150 cities and towns in 29 Indiana counties—a rich industrial 
section—including Indianapolis. 
HE AMERICAN PUBLIC UTILITIES CO. capitalization 
is very low, when compared with the total value of sub- 
sidiaries owned. The company has a funded debt of only 
$456,300 of 5% Collateral Trust Bonds, the interest on which is 
the only lien ahead of its 7% Prior Preferred Stock. 


Participating Preferred Stock 
an Enhancive Investment 


IVIDENDS on the Participating or Second Preferred 

stock have. been paid at 4% per annum but will be in- 

creased to 5% July Ist, 1924, and thereafter increasing at 
the rate of 1% per annum until a basis of 7% per annum is 
reached and then this stock participates with the common 
stock in additional earnings. 


MERICAN PUBLIC UTILITIES’ subsidiaries are in- 

creasing their business as rapidly as generating capacities 

can be increased. Earnings of the company are in such 
substantial proportions as to insure ample funds for dividends, 
depreciation and constructive development purposes. 


For further particulars regarding the 


securities of the American Public Utilities 
Co. inquire of your investment banker or 


KELSEY, BREWER & CO. 


Operators : Engineers 


Grand Rapids Mich. 
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weeks for a year starting with the Firm 
next number. I enclose check for 
for the next 26 numbers; or I 
will remit on receipt of bill. Canada 
50e. extra; Foreign $1.00 extra. F. 5-24-24 


KEEP FIVE SILVER DOLLARS 
IN YOUR POCKET 


and at the end of the year you will still have just five dollars, or a 
hole in your pocket. 

Put five dollars in a subscription to “FORBES” (26 time-saving, 
business-informing, thought-stimulating, work-inspiring numbers) 
and before the end of the year you may gain ONE BUSINESS 
IDEA from a single issue that will multiply your $5 investment a 
thousand-fold. (Canada, $5.50 a year; Foreign, $6.00 a year.) 


CUT OUT OR COPY AND MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK 


“FORBES” ee EE ee Ee TE Oe co nc te ee ae 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. DRE ‘ccctc huekwnsa Ueda se chi ecaus oRAdoeeiete thas cscthenuden 
Please send “FORBES” every two 
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Caldwell & Co., 631 Union St., Nash. 
ville, Tenn. ; 

A Sound Method of Building Capit,) 
—A copy of this booklet will be gladly 
furnished upon request to A. H. Bick. 
more, 111 Broadway, New York. 

Condition, Trend, Outlook—A marke 
letter issued by Pearl & Co. Members 
New York Stock Exchange, 71 Broad. 
way, New York, will be furnished free. 


Traction Securities—For information 
concerning securities of traction com- 
panies write to Wm. Carnegie Ewen, 2 
Wall St., New York. 





Utility Leaders Set Example 
to Others 


(Continued from page 215) 


the writer had -no_ easy task in 
choosing the prize winners. Con- 
cerning the contest, details of which are 
given on page 227, the editor, who has 
had it in charge, presents this comment: 

“If the articles received in the contest 
can be taken as a criterion, and there 
seems no good reason why they should 
not because the majority of them are 
from executives, then the utilities no 
longer believe an attitude of secrecy ad- 
visable. Neither do they follow the 
miuch-to-be-condemned policy of indif- 
ference so prevalent a few years ago. 
On the contrary, most of the officials of 
operating companies are taking an active 
interest in community affairs, civic or- 
ganizations and so on. Many of the 
large, and, for that matter, the small 
utilities as well, have conducted educa- 
tional campaigns among employees in an 
endeavor to instill in them a spirit of 
co-operation, a pride in the institution 
and the service which it renders. Em- 
ployees are taught to be courteous, to do 
all that they can to adjust complaints, 
and otherwise promote goodwill. 

“Would not this seem to indicate that 
the utilities are striving to gain the 
goodwill of the public—not through 
paternalism or alliances with political 
factions—but by an honest endeavor to 
be deserving of it? 


A Goal Beyond Reach 


“A prominent official in the industry 
has instructed all who are connected 
with his company to ‘keep clearly in 
mind the tact that no business trans- 
action is satisfactory or profitable for 
either party unless it is satisfactory and 
profitable for both.’ Another has this 
to say: 

“The writer trusts that public rela 
tions will never be clearly defined; that 
it will always be a goal beyond reach; 
that in reaching out toward this goal 
each day will bring the utility a new 
vision of greater service to, and better 
understanding with, the public. Public 
relations is a day-by-day and hour-by- 
hour business. There can be no hard 
and fast rule. Goodwill cannot be meas- 
ured by a yard stick. In building sound 
and enduring relationships with the pub- 
lic the utility is dealing with human 
nature and the building of goodwill can- 
not be reduced to routine and rules, nor 
can there be a set and rigid formula. 

“To sum up—the utilities now realize 
that they must work with the public, if 
the people, the community and the in- 
dustry are to prosper.” 
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CONFIDENCE 


N soliciting the services of a construction com- 

pany the client must have confidence not only 
in that company’s abilities but also in its fimancial 
competency to assume the entire responsibility of 
the project. 


Thirty-five years of experience in the industrial 
world, plus a recognized financial stability, places 
this organization in a position to complete any 
obligation it assumes. 


Builders of 


Factories Power Plants Bridges 
Gas Plants Public Works 
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THE U-G:I: CONTRACTING CO. 





Philadelphia USA: 
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How did Your 
GARTERS 
Look This 
Morning? 


You cannot look well-dressed 
well-dressed. 


unless you feel 
Fresh new garters feel so much 
better than outworn soiled ones. 
It is important to remember 
Bostons frequently to ensure a 
well-dressed appearance. 


BOSTON “WIDEWEBS” 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 





George Frost Co., Makers, Boston 














on Necessities of Life 








American 
Public Utilities 
Company 


Our descriptive analysis review- 
ing the investment value of the 


PREFERRED SHARES 


of this old established and ably 
managed public utility corpora- 
tion will prove of interest to 
conservative investors in public 
utility securities. 


Copy sent on request 


H. F. McConnell & Co. 


(Established 1908) 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
150 Broadway New York 
Telephone Rector 2100 


An Investment Based eens 
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IE serve those who are in need of 
accurate, up-to-date and guaranteed 
i Every list compiled to 


mailing lists. 
fit the individual needs 


Further information and 

request. 

Please mention Forbes Magazine 
The Blue Bird Service 


954 Forrest Street ~ 


of our client. 
Standard charge: $3.75 per thousand names. 

articulars free on 
Addressing pos Mailing Service. 


Baltimore, Md. 
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| Labor and Wages 











HE National Industrial Conference 

Board, New York, has issued a report 
on: the legal restrictions of working 
hours which shows that more than one- 
half the persons employed in factories 
are working 48 hours or less a week, 
and the trend toward a shorter day in 
industry has been very pronounced 
since the war. The report covers all 
the states of the Union and shows that 
laws govern maximum hours, night work 
and rest periods. Thirty-five states and 
the District of Columbia have fixed an 
eight-hour day as the maximum for 
children, while in Virginia 44 hours is 
their maximum work week. In 19 states 
the weekly period is shortened so that 
children may attend part-time school, 
The work day for women is limited }o 
8 hours in only 8 states, with 14 per- 
mitting a nine-hour day and 18 permit- 
ting 10 hours or more. One aspect of 
the child labor. situation which the re- 
port reveals is that half of the working 
children 14 and 15 years old are unpro- 
tected by law, for agriculture and do- 
mestic service are exempt. Farming 
alone accounts for 44.6 per cent. of all 
working children. Child labor laws 
almost universally forbid nightwork for 
children and nightwork for women is 
forbidden in 16 states. A man may 
work as long as he likes in most oc- 
cupations, so far as laws are con- 
cerned. 

The American Federation of Labor in 
its platform upon which labor’s sup- 
port of parties and candidates in the 
approaching campaign will be measured, 
demands exclusion of immigrants, en- 
actment of a child-labor amendment, 
adjusted compensation for World War 
veterans, recognition of the right to or- 
ganize and collective bargaining, abo- 
lition of the power of injunction in 
labor disputes, repeal of the Esch- 
Cummins Transportation Act, repeal of 
the Sherman Anti-trust law upon the 
ground that it has been used to de- 
prive the wage-earners of their natural 
and normal rights, passage of a law to 
deprive the Supreme Court of the pow- 
er to set aside acts of Congress, aid 
for agriculture, reduction of income 
taxes on those least able to pay, modi- 
fication of the Volstead Law to permit 
the use of beer of 2.75 per cent., en- 
trance of the United States into the 
League of Nations and World Court, 
and enactment of a Constitutional 
amendment to make anti-strike legis- 
lation illegal. 

The Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank estimates total earnings of the 
nation in 1923 was $70,000,000,000, rep- 
resenting an increase of $5,000,000,090 
over 1922, and $10,000,000,000 over 1921. 
Total savings for 1923 are estimated at 
$12,000,000,000. In other words, the na- 
tion earns $200,000,000 every day and 
saves more than $30,000,000 every day. 
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Workers in the metal industry have 
been particularly active in making wage 
demands of late. Iron, sheet and tin 
workers are calling for increases of from 
15 to 43 per cent., effective on July 1. 
Several copper companies have ad- 
vanced wages about 25 cents per day, 
a compromise from a demand for a 50- 
cent advance. Workers in the iron 
foundry center of Newark, who struck 
for an advance, were awarded 30 cents 
per day. On the other hand, there have 
been some minor. reductions among 
workers in coke plants, amounting to 
15 per cent. in Pennsylvania and 10 
per cent. in Alabama. 

Structural iron workers in New York 
City and adjoining territory struck for 
$12 a day instead of $10.50, in effect. The 
Thompson-Starrett Company, one of the 
largest employers in this field, has 
granted the demand and about 65 per 
cent. of the 7,800 on strike have re- 
turned to work. Rail clerks in the East 
have requested advances ranging from 
5 to 10 cents an hour. 























Prices | 

May 1, ’24 Apr. 1, ’24 May 1,’23 
i 184.675 186.780 192.044 
Bradstreet’s ...12.5568 12.6574 13.6665 


OTH Dun’s and Bradstreet’s monthly 

index numbers showed declines dur- 
ing April. Dun’s records a loss of 1% 
per cent., and Bradstreet’s a loss of 
8/10 of 1 per cent. Since November 1, 
Dun’s prices have declined 334 per cent., 
but the average is still 234 per cent. 
above the low level of July, 1921. It is 
almost 30 per cent. below the highest 
post-war price, reached in May, 1920. 
Dun’s prices are about 53 per cent. above 
August 1, 1914. Bradstreet’s index is 
6% per cent. below December 1, 1923, 
and 18% per cent. above June 1, 1921. 
It is 39.8 per cent. below the high mark 
of February 1, 1920, and 43 per cent. 
above August 1, 1914. 

Of the seven classifications of com- 
modities used by Dun’s, breadstuffs and 
meats advanced during April, but the 
remaining five declined. The greatest 
decline was in metgls. In the 13 groups - 
of commodities used by Bradstreet’s, 
piices declined in 7, advanced in 5 and 
remained unchanged in one. 

The Department of Labor reports that 
clothing prices have dropped 25 per 
cent. within the last year and 97 per 
cent. since the high point of 1920. How- 
ever, clothing prices are still 76 per cent 
above the 1913 level. This Department's 
recent survey of retail food prices shows 
a decline in 24 cities. THe greatest was 
a 5 per cent. decrease in Fall River: 
3 per cent. in Bridgeport, Norfolk, Prov- 
idence and Scranton; 2 per cent. in 
Baltimore, Boston, Columbus, Louisville, 
Manchester, Milwaukee, Omaha, Peoria, 
St. Paul, Springfield and Washington, 
D. C. A decline of 1 per cent. was 
registered in Birmingham, Butte, Hous- 
ton, Kansas City, Memphis and Port- 
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to 1,035,746. 








Subsidiaries of 


Public Service Corporation of New Jersey 


Furnish electricity, gas and local trans- 
portation services in 231 New Jersey 
municipalities having a combined pop- 


ulation of more than 2,600,000. 





In five years the annual revenues of Public Service sub- 
sidiaries have increased from $53,470,357 to $79,107,882, 
and the number of gas and electric customers from 696,843 





More than 50,000 Public Service Cus- 


tomers Own Public Service Stock. 

















land, Me., and less than 5/10 of 1 per 
cent. in Atlanta and Salt Lake City. 

Prices of leading commodities at this 
time, two weeks ago and a year ago are 
shown in the following table: 


2Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, No. 2 red. 1.22 1.24% 146% 


Corn, No. 2 yel... 9534 .97 1.00% 
Oats, No. 2 white. .58%  .59 56 
Flour, Minn....... 6.35 6.40 7.25 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio. .14%  .15 11% 
Sugar, gran....... 07% 08 093% 
Lard, Midw.......11.15 11.30 11.30 
Pork, meés8.i0i00i0c. 2529 - 25:29: 2750 
Beef, family...... 23.00 21.00 21.00 
Iron, Phila........24.25 24.25 33.50 
Steel; Pitts........40.00 40.00 45.00 
OS EPROLAM 7.37% 800 7.25 
COT sccseawdinad 13.25 13.35 16.12% 
SS sceisake adeeae 46.50 48.95 43.75 
Cotton, Mid....,..30.50 29.90 25.65 
Printcloths ...... 06% 06% 07% 








Money and Banking. 

















Federal Reserve System 
(000 omitted) 
Latest 2 Wks. Ago Year Ago 
Gold Reserve $3,129,606 $3,113,890 $3,088,863 


Bills disc..... 440,285 472,843 695,017 
Earn. Assets. 838,505 887,613 1,147,863 
Notes in Cir.. 1,927,027 1,940,821 2,241,819 
Deposits ..... 1,994,352 2,000,856 1,937,670 
Rate” wasssaee 82.4% 81.6% 76.1% 


HE last two weeks have seen a fur- 
fi ther gain in gold and a falling off 
in bills discounted and earning assets. 
There was also a slight contraction in 
notes in actual circulation and in de- 
posits. The net result was a gain of 
8 points in the ratio of total reserves 





to deposits and Federal Reserve nofe 
liabilities combined. 

The reduction of the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank rediscount rate to 
4 per cent. about three weeks ago came 
somewhat sooner than was generally ex- 
pected. So far the cut has had no very 
perceptible effect on either the money 
market or general business. A redis- 
count rate of 4 per cent. is, however, 
an invitation under present conditions 
to increase bank borrowings, inasmuch 
as member banks can discount paper 
at this figure and lend the proceeds in 
the open market at 4% to 4% per 
cent. Slowly, but quite surely, the item 
of bills discounted in the Federal Re- 
serve statement will expand. Later gen- 
eral business will reflect this by at least 
an end to declining commodity prices, 
if not an actual advance. The effect 
on the securities market, especially for 
securities having fixed income, is stimu- 
lating. As a direct result, Liberty 
Bonds have recently gone to new high 
prices. The range of money rates in 
New York during the last two weeks 
has been as follows: » 


N. Y. Money Market 
High Low Last 
Jo ‘0 % 
Cl). 24 swesietseaue 4% 3% 3% 
Time, 60-90 days... 4%4-% 4-4% 4-4% 
Com. Pa., 4-6 mo... 4%4-% 4% 4 
Bank. Accept...... 4 3% 3% 
Redis. Rate ...... 4 4 4 
One effect of easy money rates will 
be, of course, to facilitate new financing 
and refunding. The Government is ex- 
pected to issue about $311,000,000 notes 
in June. From the present outlook there 


will also be the $100,000,000 German loan 
placed here before long and there are 
rumors that Japan is sounding out the 
advisability of coming into the -Ameri- 
can market for a very large loan. Rail- 
road financing will likely continue heavy 
during 1924. 








Cotton and Grain 




















The Department of Agriculture fore- 
casts the smallest crop of winter wheat 
since 1917. Calculated from May condi- 
tions the indicated production is 553,- 
013,000 bushels, or 15 bushels an acre. 
This is 19,327,000 bushels less than pro- 
duced last year. The rye crop, forecast 
at 61,739,000 bushels, is smaller than last 
year by 1,284,000 bushels. The Depart- 
ment estimates the wheat acreage re- 
maining May 1 at 36,898,000 acres, 
against 39,933,000 acres which were 
sown last Autumn. The __ greatest 
abandonment of acreage was in the 
South and California. California’s acre- 
age is 54 per cent. less than sown last 
autumn, Mississippi’s 50 per cent. less, 
Georgia’s 42 per cent. less and Kentucky 
and Alabama more than 25 per cent. 
less. The condition of the wheat crop 
oz May 1 was 848 per cent. of a nor- 
mal and was better than a year ago but 
below the 10-year average. 

The Grain Futures Administration, in 
its report to the Senate on future wheat 
tradings, declares that transactions in 
futures of the Chicago Board of Trade 
last year amounted to 8,572,111,000 bush- 
els, counting one side of each transac- 



























































Columbia 
Gas & Electric Company 


N expanding public utility with unusual diversity 
of operations due to control of 


One of the most modern central station systems 
in the country supplying electricity to Cincinnati and 
surrounding territory—including part of the Miami 
Valley and Indiana and Kentucky—a progressive, 
growing and well-populated industrial territory. 


An increasingly valuable acreage of natural gas and 
oil leases, chiefly in West Virginia, producing over 
one-fourth of the natural gas now produced in that 
State. 


A substantial wholesale business in gasoline extracted 
from its natural gas and oil. 


Transportation and distribution of natural gas in a 
large section of West Virginia, important cities of 
Kentucky, and the active Miami Valley district, in- 
cluding Dayton and Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Wholesale disposal of natural gas to companies sup- 
plying Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Toledo, Columbus, 
Louisville, Lexington and the intermediate territory. 








A complete financial and descriptive booklet is available 
in the Annual Report for 1923, copy of which may be 
had on request. Address 61 Broadway, New York City 
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tion, or a daily average of about 28. 
500,000 bushels. It was found that there 
were 150 accounts with members of the 
Chicago Board of Trade which carried 
either long or short as much as 500,000 
busheis each at one time or another dur- 
ing the year. 

The McNary-Haugen bill providing 
for the establishment of the United 
States Agricultural Export Corporation 
with a capitalization of $200,000,000 all 
subscribed by the Government, has been 
formally reported to the House of Rep- 
resentatives by the Agricultural Com- 
mittee. The bill is designed to give to 
export farm commodities the same pur- 
chasing power now, in terms of all 
commodities, that they had on the ay- 
erage in the 10 years from 1905 to 
1914. Whenever the Corporation finds 
that there is a surplus of a commodity 
and the domestic price is below the so- 
called “ratio price” the commodity will 
be sold abroad by the Corporation at 
whatever price it will bring and the dif- 
ference made up to the seller by the 
Corporation. A tremendous amount of 
opposition to the bill has developed 
throughout the entire country, not a 
little of which is found in the agricul- 
tural sections. 


Railroads 





HE Class I railroads, with a mileage 

of 235,707, reported total operating 
revenues of $505,124,921 in March. This 
was a decrease of $30,701,470, or 5.7 per 
cent. under the same month last year. 
However, March 1923, was one of unus- 
ual business activity and reflected con- 
ditions bordering ‘on inflation. The 
smaller income for March, 1924, was on 
a very much more healthy basis. Oper- 
ating expenses for March of this year 
totaled $390,273,909, a decrease of $27,- 
653,080, or 6.6 per cent. under those for 
the same month last year. Net oper- 
ating income amounted to $80,239,885, 
equivalent to 5.31 per cent. on the ten- 
tative valuation, compared with $84,124,- 
312, or 5.84 per cent. in March last year. 
For the first three months of the year 
net operating income was at the annual 
rate of 4.61 per cent. on tentative valua- 
tion, compared with a return of 4.56 per 
cent. for the same period of 1923. Earn- 
ings by sub-districts for the first three 
months, with the percentage of return 
on property investment, on an annual 
basis, follow: 


District Amount Pct. 
New England...... $7,980,526 a . 
Great Lakes........ 39,682,741 5.76 
Central East....... 39,922,842 4.83 
Pocahontas ....... 10,836,735 5.58 
SOUEHEER .6.ccceces 38,643,399 5.60 
Northwest ......... 14,627,059 © 2.56 
Central West...... 34,829,566 4.19 
Southwest ......... 16,253, 179 3.70 

WOU sbvcksscens $202,776,047 4.61 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
reports that 44 railroads showed operat- 
ing incomes in 1923 in excess of a re- 
turn of 6 per cent. on their book valu« 
as of 1922. Final determination of the 
amount of the excess will be delayed 
until after the 1923 valuations are made 
and substituted. As the situation stands, 
excess earnings for 1923 amounted to 
$71,477,269, as against $29,989,274 for 
1922. One-half of the amount is sub- 
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Pacific Gas and Electric Company 


(OF CALIFORNIA) 


INCOME ACCOUNT 


(Including Operations of Mt. Shasta Power Corporation) 


Twelve Months ended December 31, 1923 

















i a a $39,971,742 
Operating Expenses, Maintenance, Taxes (including Federal 
Taxes), Rentals and Reserves for Casualties and Uncollect- 
Soto cnn cckcdensennes beewad dane ac etus kalpeeen 23,493,410 
i cok ig sO ge Ee fg a $16,478,332 
ee 60 sk de ok ded es de ewanneeeeeandees 6,497,281 
I Se an a le a a $9,981,051 
nee Ga Ts 5.0.5.6 665 ck Reatineid ds « csc de WeGidelde nme 3,224,757 
Surplus Available for Dividends...................... $6,756,294 
Dividends Paid on Preferred Stock (6%).............0c0cceeeee 3,103,847 
ae i ee a a at as $3,652,447 
Dividends Fuse om Comsmbon Stott... oc... cok ccc cece eecesee 2,310,499 
Balance (Unappropriated Surplus)................... $1,341,948 


*Cash dividends first three quarters at 6% rate, last quarter at 8% rate. Common stock now on 8% cash 


basis. 


Earned in 1923, 10.25% 


BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1923 














Plant d P ti — $219,020,176 ee 
pats and Promortics........<...002000se0000- ,020, ; 
Discount and alae on Capital Stock.. 8,587,300 er se Stock Outstanding.............. $35,630,885 
Trustees of Sinking Funds (Uninvested Preferred Stock Outstanding See 54,299,084 
ARIE el aeipal Ria <a SR 174,021 Stock of Subsidiary Companies owned by 
Current Assets: public Re eae ee Ee APSE ay Oe 9 18,553 
BEE avhbhete as damaadeindlcn $11,405,741 Funded Debt in hands of public.......... 129,592,600 
Other ..............0eeeee. 10,719,811 Current Liabilities ...............00..0005 8,895,347 
Defessed Channes: a 22,125,552 Reserve for Renewals and Re- 
Discount and Expense .on RD cid cnccdadatensiusd $15,310,074 
Funded Debt in process Other Reserves ..........«.... 4,012,027 
of amortization.......... $6,824,411 19,322,101 
Unexpired Taxes, etc...... 267,908 on Surplus Unappropriated ................ 9,240,798 
«is wake veaalin $256,999,36S WO IE hae tcncascccccce $256,999,368 
RECORD OF NINE YEARS’ GROWTH 
Sales of Sales of Number of Number of 
Year Ended Gross Electricity Cone Consumers Stockholders 
Dec. 31 Oper. Revenue K. W. H. Cubic Feet December 31 December 31 
RE GH 5 $16,912,688 452,004,000 7 648,252,000 378,705 2,898* 
asd acekss 4naAcerien 18,530,301 494,091,000 8,325,619,000 403,545 7,226 
TO kotha denn aeie cee 18,615,498 521,553,000 8,174,225 ,000 421,794 7,880 
Pi ii ide catemenenties 19,813,381 587,144,000 8,537,925,000 450,657 8,141 
ha hike waeni ~ 22,595,516 628,923,000 9,255,961 ,000 477,012 8,242 
Ks b0s sdb eeducnnkeen 25,938,372 658,449,000 9,792,386,000 520,619 8,813 
WON oon Sas soi cneuasaesd 34,481,960 1,042,266,000 10,644,650,000 569,359 14,020 
|. rrr eae te 36,939,474 1,021,821,000 11,483,551,000 599,113 18,204 
|. ae eee ere ee Pee a 38,593,562 1,098,123,000 12,353,849,000 645,410 25,265 
Wie + i Vikd oa cawenns wees 39,321,535 1,198,464,000 13,674,794,000 710,034 26,294 
Gain in Nine Years, $22,408,847 746,460,000 6,026,542,000 331,329 23,396 
Increase, Per Cent 132.5% 165.1% 78.8% 87.5% 807.3% 











* As of June 3, 1914. 
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INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


Investors desiring substantial income return, coupled 
with comparative safety, should scrutinize the list of 
public utility securities. 


DAILY FINANCIAL AMERICA 


is a guide to the prospective purchaser of this group. 
Its special analyses reveal the strong and weak spots 
and safeguard your capital. 


Published by 


NEW YORK NEWS BUREAU ASSOCIATION 


42-44 New Street New York 


On sale at all newsstands. Price 5c per copy. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
$6 one year—$3 six months—$1.50 three months. 
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Human Nature 


By Herbert N. Casson 
Author of “How to Keep Your Money and Make it Earn More.” 


Is it not true that the most important thing in the world is Human 
Nature? Is it not true that the main process which is now going on. 
upon his earth, is the ripening of Human Nature? And is it not true 
that all methods and systems of Efficiency must be based, not only 
upon Science and Industry, but upon the facts of Human Nature? 


If you answer “Yes” to these questions, you will be interested in 
the sixteen chapters of this book, in which are described this marvelous 
substance called Human Nature. 


200 Pages—Price, Postage Prepaid, $2.50 
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Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $2.50. Send me a copy of Herbert N. Casson’s book 
“Human Nature.” 
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ject to recapture by the Governmen; 
under the terms of the Transportation 
Act of 1920. The large systems report. 
ing excess earnings for 1923, are: At. 
lantic Coast Line, Chesapeake & Ohio 
Big Four, New York Central, Norfol; 
& Western, Pere Marquette, Union Py. 
cific, Michigan Central and Pittsburgh 
and Lake Erie. 

The Barkley bill, referred to in th; 
column in previous issues, proposing to 
abolish the Railway Labor Board ang 
substitute for it a method of mediation 
and conciliation in the adjustment of 
railroad strikes, has been subject + 
severe attacks and filibuster in the 
House. When the author of the bill 
moved that the bill be considered it was 
ruled out of order by Speaker Gillett. 
It is believed that this delay means the 
end of the Barkley bill so far as this 
session is concerned, especially if Con- 
gress adjourns early in June. 

Railroad executives and representa- 
tives of the 90,000 locomotive engineers 
throughout the country are urging the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
postpone or annul the order providing 
for installation of automatic train-con- 
trol devices on railway equipment. It 
is argued that these devices are still 
in their experimental stages and would 
not afford the protection claimed for 
them. The Commission has ordered 60,- 
000 miles of railroad provided for with 
train control devices, the estimated cost 
being $102,000,000. 

The latest weekly report of car load- 
ings show a slight gain over the pre- 
ceding week but they are smaller than 
the corresponding week of 1923. How- 
ever, present day loadings greatly ex- 
ceed any other year in history with ex- 
ception of 1923. The reason for smaller 
comparative loadings is due to the fact 
that a year ago business was reaching 
a point of inflation and the base was 
abnormally large. The principal com- 
modity that is moving in smaller quan- 
tities at present is coal. Since the first 
of the year total loadings exceed even 
those for the corresponding period of 
1923, amounting to 15,086,484 cars 
against 15,081,006 cars, and 12,764,553 for 
1922, and 11,837,947 for 1921. Loadings 
for the last four weeks reported, and 
for the corresponding weeks of the 
three previous years follow: 

1924 1923 1922 1921 


April '26...... 878,892 962578 751.111 721,084 
Ape 39. ..0.% 876.923 958.042 706.137 704,632 
April 22..:.... 881.299 947.271 700.155 702,116 


April 5......862,006 896,375 706,013 694.881 














Shipping and Trade 














HE great weight of protest that has 

been hurled against the application 
of Section 28 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, which gives preferential rail rates 
for exports carried in American bot- 
toms, has resulted in the abandonment 
of the idea, for the time being at least. 
The Shipping Board has withdrawn its 
certification of an adequacy of ship- 
ping facilities from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. This action 
automatically nullifies Section 28. The 
Shipping Board’s action, it is under- 
stood, took place at the instigation of 
the President’s Committee on the co- 
ordination of rail and water transporta- 
tion services, of which Secretary Hoover 
is chairman. It is probable, of course, 
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that Section 28 will be taken up again 
next year. 

Despite the fact that freight rates on 
east bound transcontinental vessels of 
American registry advanced 20 to 25 
per cemt. on May 1, the number of ves- 
sels chartered since that date has shown 
, substantial gain over the period im- 
mediately preceding. There is a decided 
increase in the demand for grain boats 
and for tonnage for coal shipments to 
South America. In the oil trade there 
is a fairly active call for tank steamers 
to Europe and rates continue firm. 
There is only a moderate inquiry for 
ocean vessels to move lumber. 

The usual reports of foreign trade de- 
velopments is omitted from this column 
and attention is directed to the special 
article by Julius Klein, Director of the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. However, Mr. 
Klein does not cover trade with the 
Orient in the current issue and some in- 
teresting figures in this connection were 
recently released by the National City 
Bank and the Department of Commerce. 
Trade with the Orient has, in a meas- 
ure, made up for declines in trade with 
Europe. In the eight months ended 
with February exports to Asia and 
Oceania increased 44 per cent. For the 
current fiscal year ending with next 
June, exports to that region promise to 
exceed $700,000,000, against $200,000,000 
in 1914. 

During the eight months referred to, 
the Orient has taken 34,568 automobiles, 
23,000,000 pounds of tinplate, against only 
1,000,000 last year, and 35,000,000 pounds 
of copper against 14,000,000. There has 
also been a substantial increase in the 
export of flour and other food products. 

Trade with Latin-America in the cal- 
endar year 1923 amounted to $1,743,000,- 
000, an increase of 121 per cent. over 
that of the fiscal year 1913-14, and 26 
per cent. over that of 1922. Of the 
total amount, $1,049,876,666 were repre- 
sented by imports and $693,803,176 by ex- 
ports. Imports gained 29 per cent. over 
1922, and exports gained 24 2-3 per 
cent. 
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HE forward business carried on the 

books of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion at the close of April showed a de- 
cline of 574,360 tons from the close of 
March, this being the sharpest decline 
in any month since last June. Unfilled 
orders now aggregate 4,208,477 tons, the 
smallest total at the close of any month 
since February, 1922. It is estimated 
that new orders during April amounted 
to between 650,000 and 675,000 tons, 
while shipments ranged between 1,050,- 
000 and 1,100,000 tons. The following 
table gives the unfilled tonnage of the 
Steel Corporation at the close of each 


month for the last three years: 
1924 1923 1922 
ene 4,208,447 7,288,509 5,096,917 
OED sca ennatae 4,782,807 7,403,332 4,494,148 
February ....... 4,912,901 7,283,989 4,141,069 
January ........ 4,798,429 6,910,776 4,421,678 
1923 1922 1921 
Dece ere 4,445,339 6,745,703 4,268,414 
November ...... 4,368,584 6,840,242 4,250,545 
October ........ 4,672,825 6,902,287 YY ~ 
September ...... 5,035,750 6,691,607 4,560,670 
Pogust i sarin tee 5,414,663 5,950,105 4,531,926 
sy sh wah gtibe asain 5,910,763 5,776,161 4,830,324 
— ov aeioneeben 6,386,261 5,635,531 5,117,868 
OP seta oes 6,981,351 5,254,228 5,482.487 














A Strong Hydro-Electric Unit 
of a Super Power System 


From a small enterprise founded for 
local Service, Northern New York Utili- 
ties, Inc., has grown into one of the im- 
portant inland hydro-electric companies 
of the Eastern States—a result of far- 
sighted development and co-ordination of 
rich natural resources of northern New 
York’s rivers. 

The existing plants, together with re- 
serve hydro-electric sites capable of vastly 
increasing the power output as the market 
expands, make the company an integral 
link in the “super power” system now ex- 
tending from western Pennsylvania across 
New York and into New England. 


Northern New York Utilities, Inc. 


Main Office: 
Watertown, N. Y. 











THE SILVER LINING 


Sunshine on the Business Trail 
By THOMAS DREIER 


“How to be a millionaire without a million” is the keynote of 
this book. It is as refreshing as the sun after a bleak and 
miserable rain. It will keep the sun shining everlastingly in 
your heart. It will show you how to be happy under all cir- 
cumstances and conditions. It points out the lovable features 
of those around you, and shows you how to enjoy the really 
worth-while things of life no matter how great or small is 
CORE GI Ts one 0 ch dxdsnnesscesevatesdesedangy $2.00 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Broadway around the world 


Compare these huge 
turbines with the tiny 
lamp used by sur- 
geons to examine the 
inside of an ear, and 
you will realize the 
variety of G-E prod- 
ucts. Between these 
extremes are lamps, 
motors, generators, 
switch-boards and 
other equipment—all 
tools by which elec- 
tricity works for you. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 








The biggest machines built 
by the General Electric Com- 
pany are steam turbine gen- 
erators of 80,000 horse power, 
used in great power houses. 


One of these giants could 
generate enough current to 
run all the street cars in 
twelve cities as large as 
Wilmington or Spokane. 
Ten could light a street as 
bright as Broadway running 
around the world. 
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The approximate daily output of steg| 
ingots in the United States during Apri 
was 130,241 tons for 26 working days, , 
decline of 30,834 tons, or 19 per cent. 
from the 161,075 tons produced daily jy 
the 26 days of March. Total output jy 
April is calculated at 3,386,256 ton; 
against 4,187,942 tons in March and 3. 
963,736 tons in April, 1923. For com. 
parative purposes it should be borne jy 
mind that March daily production wa; 
the highest ever reported. 

Iron production in the United States 
during April totalled 3,233,428 tons 
against 3,446,086 tons for March, a de. 
crease of 212,658 tons. The April de. 
crease was the first since last December. 
On May 1 there were 230 active furnaces 
representing a capacity of 96,365 tons per 
day, against 270 furnaces Active op 
April 1 with daily capacity of 112,24 
tons. 

Shipments of copper by American pro. 
ducers totaled 234,000,000 pounds in 
April, compared with 271,000,000 in 
March, and the same in February. 
April shipments were the second larg- 
est in history, being exceeded by March 
only. Stocks May 1, were 221,000,00 
pounds, compared with 239,000,000 April 
1, 311,000,000 January 1 and 253,000,000 
October 1, 1923. Total shipments for 
the first four months of 1924 came to 
954,000,000 pounds, approximately 5 per 
cent. greater than any other four- 
months’ period in the history of the in- 
dustry. Sales of copper during the first 
two weeks in May are reported as sat- 
isfactory by producers. Curtailment by 
the large producers will not be apparent 
until June, as it takes from sixty to 
ninety days before the New York market 
is affected. Subsequent to June it is 
thought the price of copper metal will 
advance. 

April motor car production totalled 
approximately 337,000, compared with 
382,449 in March, a falling off of 12 per 
cent. The decline was generally expected 
in view of the heavy production program 
followed through the Winter and Spring 
months in anticipation of Spring and 
Summer demands. A decline at this 
time is normal. 

The Department of Commerce reports 
production of crude petroleum in March 
at 59,504,000 barrels, as compared with 
55,454,000 in February and 56,461,000 in 
March, 1923. At the end of March 
there were 338,531,000 barrels in stor- 
age, compared with 334,892,000 at the 
end of the preceding month, and 263,- 
310,000 a year ago.. Consumption is 
slightly exceeding output, amounting to 
62,972,000 barrels of crude for March. 
However, the stock of petroleum i in stor- 
age is so large that reductions in prices 
have recently taken place, ranging from 
5 to 25 cents a barrel for mid-continent 
crude, and 25 cents for Mexia and 
Corsicana crude. Various grades of 
Eastern crude also have been reduced 
25 cents a barrel. 

Building permits and new _ building 
plans filed in 315 cities show a falling 
off of 7 per cent. in April, compared 
with April, 1923, according to S. W. 
Straus & Company. In commenting 
upon the decline it was pointed out that 
activities for the last five years have 
been on an abnormal scale. Something 
like $20,000,000,000 has been expended 
for building during that period, more 
than half of which came in the last two 
years. The present change is merely 4 
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return to conditions more nearly ap- 
proaching normal. There is still a 
shortage of buildings in many parts of 
the country and there is no fundamen- 
tal reason why activities should not 
proceed along substantial lines for 
some time to come. 

Trading on the New York Stock Ex- 
change totalled 18,092,000 shares for 
April, of which railroad stocks repre- 
sented 3,603,000, or 19.91 per cent., and 
industrials 14,489,300, or 80.08 per cent., 
of the total. 


[ Washington 























T is apparently the desire of the Presi- 
I dent and Administration leaders to 
have Congress adjourn before the meet- 
ing of the Republican National Conven- 
tion on June 10, and to accomplish this 
considerable activity, both in Congress 
and at the White House, will be neces- 
sary during the next two weeks. There 
are a number of important considera- 
tions before the President, the prin- 
cipal one being the tax bill. By a vote 
of 69 to 15 the Senate passed a bill 
substantially the same as the one 
adopted by the House which repudiated 
the Mellon plan, and makes the maxi- 
mum surtax 40 per cent. on incomes 
above $500,000. In place of the present 
flat corporation tax of 12% per cent., 
unchanged by the House, the Senate 
substituted a schedule calling for a 
normal tax of 9 per cent., and a gradu- 
ated scale of surtaxes on undistributed 
profits above 10 per cent. This scale 
starts at one-fourth of 1 per cent. and 
graduates to 40 per cent., and applies 
on all corporation profits undistributed 
in excess of 60 per cent. Certain minor 
differences between the Senate and the 
House bills will be ironed out in confer- 
ence, but it is thought the completed 
measure, when it is presented to the 
President will be substantially unchanged. 
It is believed the President will veto the 
bill as it now stands. 

The President has vetoed the Bursum 
Pension bill which provided for an an- 
nual increase in pension appropriations 
of about $58,000,000. The chief opposi- 
tion was on the ground that it defeated 
the program of economy. The soldiers’ 
bonus bill is before the President, and, 
it is thought, will meet a similar fate. 

he President has proposed postpon- 
ing the Asiatic exclusion section of the 
immigration bill until July 1, 1925, to give 


sufficient time to negotiate with the. 


Japanese Government and solve the 
problem by treaty. The House has re- 
jected this idea and by a second vote 
fixes July 1, 1924, as the exclusion date. 
Much criticism of the precipitous action 
of the House has developed throughout 
the country. 

Senator Lodge, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, has intro- 
duced a resolution planning a new world- 
court and requesting the President to 
call an international conference for the 
consideration of the project. The new 
court would be in addition to the pres- 
ent Hague Court of Arbitration. 

The Philippine independence bill has 
been somewhat altered in the Committee 
on Insular Affairs since it was reported 
in this column two weeks ago, and finally 
has been presented to the House. As 
the bill now stands it provides for the 
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“THREE CHIEF CONSIDERATIONS” 


“In buying insurance there are three chief considerations— 
quality, quantity and price. Unfortunately many business men 
consider them in the inverse order of their importance, ranking 
price first, quantity second and quality third. Sound insurance, 
however, is never sold down to a price; it is sold up to a standard. 
And* sound insurance cannot be sold ‘at cost’ because ‘at cost’ 
insurance is without a background of capital, and without capital 
there cannot be any guarantee that claims will be met to-day, 
to-morrow and twenty years hence. Standard stock companies 
which endeavor to earn a profit for capital are the only insurance 
carriers in the casualty and fire fields which have any assurance 
of permanence and in which the first cost of a policy is the last 
cost. Most of them today are ancient institutions and they will 
be ‘going’ concerns when the ‘at cost’ co-operative carriers have 
passed into history.” 

From an address of Henry Swift Ives 
before the Middle West Division of the 


National Electric Light Association, on 
April 10, 1924. 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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NO HOME 


NO BUSINESS MAN OR WOMAN 


NO OFFICE 


SHOULD BE WITHOUT A COPY OF THIS BOOK 


FORBES EPIGRAMS 


A Thousand Thoughts on Life and Business 


A book of modern proverbs. 


Abilities 
Achievement 
Adversity 
Ambition 
Backbone 
Bad Times 


Bank Account 


Big Boss 
Big Head 
Big Jobs 
Bluffer 
Brains 
Capital 
Carelessness 
Cash 
Character 
Cheerfulness 
Conceit 


Concentration 


Conscience 
Cowards 
Debts 
Defeat 
“Drag” 


By B. C. FORBES 


The philosophy and psychology of life and business in book 
form. A full, complete, pithy, fearless epigram or proverb for every form of 
human aspiration, motives, impulses, emotions and actions. 


OVER 500 DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 


One or More Epigrams for Each 


Driving 
Earning 
Economy 
Efficiency 
Experience 
Facts 
Failures 
Fame 
Fortunes 
Generosity 
Genius 
Getting On 
Golf 
Habits 
Hammering 
Hazards 


Heavyweights 


Hot Air 
Ideas 
Imagination 
Impatience 
Income 


Keys to Success 


Laughter 
Laziness 


And Over 426 Others 


Life Insurance 
Luck 
Memory 
Methcds 
Money 
Observation 
Pay Envelope 
Power 
Profits 
Reading 
Results 
Riches 
Salesmen 
Saving 

Self Control 
Showing Off 
Small Minds 
Smile 
Spending 
Swelled Head 
Taxes 
Thinking 
Thrift 
Troubles 
Truth 
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creation of a Commonwealth Govern- 
ment in the Philippines, and at the ex- 
piration of the Commonwealth in 20 
years the islands shall be recognized as 
, member of the family of nations. In 
other words, if the bill passes, the Philip- 
pines will automatically become inde- 
pendent in 20 years. 

Another offer to lease Dam No. 2 
and the nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals 
for a period of 50 years has been made 
to the Secretary of War by the Union 
Carbide Company of New York. The 
offer guarantees a minimum of $120,000,- 
000 to the Government and agreement is 
made to manufacture a new cheap fer- 
tilizer. It is also proposed to develop 
a manufacturing center at Muscle Shoals. 

The Federal Court at Cheyenne, Wyo., 
has set October 7, as the date for hear- 
ing the Teapot Dome Oil Lease annul- 
ment suit. 
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Canada—The new British budget which 
ends the McKenna duties on August 1, 
is regarded in Canada as having a serious 
effect on industry there because it abol- 
ishes the policy of preference for 
Dominion goods in the British market. 
The bill does away with the preference 
en canned fruits, salmon, apples, and 
certain forms of tobacco and a number 
of manufactured products. The bill will 
affect a number of American manu- 
facturers, also, who have established 
branch factories in Canada for the par- 
ticular purpose of being eligible for the 
British preference. Most notable of 
these is the motor industry, which em- 
ploys thousands of Canadian working- 
men. For the year ended with February, 
$5,797,526 of passenger automobiles and 
$1,019,626 of trucks were exported from 
Canada to Great Britain. 

Pulp-wood exports to the United 
States during March increased about 55 
per cent. over that for the same month 
of last year. A total of 195,995 cords 
were shipped out, which were 64,000 
cords over those for February. During 
the fiscal year ended March the United 
States took from Canada 1,444,693 cords 
of pulp-wood, an increase of 368,000 
cords over the preceding year. The 
United States is also taking a much 
larger percentage of riewsprint than ever 
before, exports for March being 2,516,692 
hundred-weight, while exports to all 
other countries were only 35,000 hundred- 
weight. 

Emigration from the United States 
during March totalled 1,401 compared 
with 1,661 for the same month last year, 
and with 2,670 for March, 1922. During 
the last four years Canada has spent 
$1,900,000 on immigration activities in the 
United States but arrivals have dropped 
trom 48,059 in 1920-21 to 20,521 in 1923- 
24. Instead of making further efforts 
to procure American immigrants, an en- 
deavor will be made to procure immi- 
grants from abroad. The habor at Hali- 
lax is ‘being improved and it is hoped 
many of the immigrants ineligible for 
entry into the United States will go to 
Canada. 

_ Great Britain—The Board of Trade’s 
toreign trade figures for April show total 
imports, £86,160,000, exports of British 
Products £62,860,000, re-exports £11,770,- 
000, total exports, £74,630,000, excess of 
imports £11,530,000. Compared with 


























The Epitaph of 
Living Dead Men 


could fittingly be “Too Late.’ 
“up to the minute” are necessarily in the fore- 
front of human progress—and they know “when’s 
when,” as well as “what’s what.” 


Solvent citizens of Chicago who are interested 
in investments, do not wait 12 hours to read the 
story of the world’s financial day in the morning 
papers—they read it complete and current in the 
“Final Edition” of The Chicago Daily News. 
They are, therefore, just 12 hours ahead of those 
old fashioned persons who take their financial 
news with their breakfast. 


These are among the “reasons why” there is an 
ever increasing volume of financial advertising in 
The Chicago Daily News. 


people and it reaches them first—and most 


influentially. 


The Chicago Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter, contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request, 
without obligation. 





Consolidated Stock Mx. of N. Y. 





Save Your Feet 


Stop those aches and pains instantly. Whee all 
else fails, let us tell you abeut our ‘“‘ne metal’ 


Fa Heefner Arch Support 


that has brought joy to 

so many sufferers. 

Write today for deserip- 

tive folder and testimo- 
nials or send $5.0@ for 

pair stating size and width of shoe. 


HEEFNER ARCH SUPPORT CO. 
452 M. E. Taylor Bidg. Louisville, Ky. 
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ATLANTIC CITY 


Hospitable, homelike. In the very center of things. 
On the Beach and the Boardwalk. 


For more than fifty years, these 
two delightful hotels have been 
the natural choice of cultivated, in- 
teresting people—bent on happy, 
ealth-giving days by the sea. 
American Plan Only. Always Open. 
Illustrated folder and rates on request. 
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Remington Typewriter 
Company 


First Preferred Dividend Wo. 72 
Second Preferred Dividend No. 62 








New York, May 13, 1924. 


The Board of Directors has 
this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of 144% ($1.75) per 
share on the First Preferred 
and Series “S” First Preferred 
stocks, payable July 1, 1924, 
to stockholders of record June 
21, 1924. 


The Directors also declared 
a dividend of 2% ($2.00) per 
share on the Second Preferred 
stock, payable June 20, 1924, 
to stockholders of record June 
14, 1924. 


HAROLD E. SMITH, 


Secretary. 








TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


A quarterly distribution of $1.50 per share has been 
declared by the Board of Directors payable on June 
14, 1924, to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on May 31, 1924. 

Stockholders will be advised later as to what portion 
of said distribution is from Free Surplus and what 
from Reserve for Depletion. 

An extra distribution of 25 cents per share has also 
been declared by the Board of Directors, payable from 
Reserve for Depletion on June 14, 1924, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on May $1, 1924. 


H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 
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March, exports of British products in- 
creased 41,757,000, re-exports of foreign 
goods decreased £931,000, total exports 
increased £826,000, imports decreased 
£17,569,000 and excess imports decreased 
£18,395,000. The decrease in imports and 
the increase in exports is regarded very 
favorably. 

The House of Commons has formally 
agreed to the budget resolution abolish- 
ing the McKenna duties on August 1. 
The duties were imposed as a war 
revenue measure on imported auto- 
mobiles, foreign films, motorcycles, 
clocks, watches and other manufactured 
goods. Wholesale prices of commodities 
in April changed very little, according 
to the Economist, its index number drop- 
ping to 4.637, from 4.640 at the end of 
March. A number of individual items 
fluctuated considerably, but neutralized 
one another. Textiles advanced, but 
foodstuffs declined. 

France—Premier Poincaré and his Na- 
tionalist party went down to defeat in 
the recent Parliamentary elections, 
This party has governed France since 
1919 and its overthrow is perhaps as 
big a surprise in Paris as anywhere else. 
The new tax laws with the additional 
burden to be laid on the country and 
the Ruhr policy are held responsible for 
the defeat. It is thought Poincaré will 
remain Premier until the new Chamber 
meets on June 4, when he will resign. 

The prospect of a change in the 
Ministry resulted in a sharp reaction 
in French francs in New York. Heavy 
selling resulted in a reaction from the 
high of 6.85 to around 5.60. 

Germany—The recent elections have 
left some doubt as to just which party 
will be in the saddle in the next Reich- 
stag. The Socialists have 100 seats 
against the Nationalists’ 96, but the lat- 
ter claims 9 seats which fell to the 
Landbund Party. The actual lineup will 
not be known until the new Reichstag 
meets May 22. In any event, the pres- 
ent government will continue in office 
until that day. The most important 
political consideration ahead of the new 
government, whichever party it may 
prove to be, is the acceptance or re- 
jection of the Dawes Plan. The Social- 
ist Party is in favor of a referendum as 
the surest method for determining popu- 
lar opinion in Germany. 

The Communist Party which gained 
61 seats in the recent election, is so en- 
couraged over its success that a move- 
ment has been launched which it is 
hoped will assume the proportions of a 
revolt against the existing order of 
things. About 300,000 coal miners are 
striking in the Ruhr, and it is reported 
that serious strikes are in progress in 
Silesia, Saxony and other industrial 
centers. The Communists object to ac- 
ceptance of the Dawes Report as en- 
slavement of Germany. 

Other Items—Sweden has just placed 
a_ $10,000,000 loan privately in the United 
States. The issue consists of Swedish 
Government Treasury bills, maturing in 
about six months, the entire amount of 
which was placed without recourse to 
public offering. The Argentine Republic 
is reported to be negotiating for a $9,- 
000,000 loan to finance commercial re- 
quirements. It is also said that Argen- 
tina is contemplating a big loan in Lon- 
don, possibly as much as $100,000,000. 

Peace finally has come to Honduras 
with the signing of a treaty between the 
warring factions. 
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“Forbes” offers a Prise of $5 for 

the best story published in each 

issue and also pays $1 for each 
story used. 





An Experiment 

When Prof. Mendell was visiting us 
this week, helping further the interests 
of the new Brown amphitheatre, he told 
us President Hadley of Yale once said 
to him that he knew a man having twin 
sons so much alike that no one could 
tell them apart. In an effort to make 
them different he sent one to Harvard, 
the other to Yale. Some years after, 
President Hadley, meeting the man, in- 
quired about the college experiment. 

“Oh,” said the father, “one of the 
boys came home a perfect Harvard 
gentleman, and the other came back a 
perfect Yale mucker.” 

“And how do you tell them apart 
now?” inquired President Hadley. 
‘ » prize to M. M. Tallman, Providence, 


* * * 


Orders 

A very self-important young man 
seated himself pompously in a railway 
train. 

“Ticket, please,” said the conductor. 

“Ah, my face is my ticket,” was the 
reply. 

“All right, sir,” said the conductor, 
“my orders are to punch every ticket 
before I let it pass.” 

$1 prize to L. W. Sprague, Bridgewater, 


Mass. 
>» * * 


Sorry He Learned It 

Attorney Wm. S. Barnes of San Fran- 
cisco has a new office boy. The last 
boy with whom he was associated re- 
signed a few days ago because the law 
business did not suit his peculiar tem- 
perament. 

“How long have you been here?” 
asked Barnes, when the small boy made 
k1.own his intention to engage in a dif- 
ferent vocation. 

“Six months,” replied the boy. 

“And you don’t like the law  busi- 
ness?” : 

“Naw, it’s no good and I tell you 
straight I’m sorry I’ve learned it.”—Ex- 


change. 
* * * 


Good as New 

Some people have a subtle way of de- 
livering a knock, and Tom B— is one of 
them. One day after his fellow work- 
man had made a very stupid blunder, 
he remarked: “Joe, I wish you would 
will me your head when you die.” 

“What do you want of my head?” 
asked the other unsuspectingly. 

“Why,” said Tom, “it would be just 
like a new one; you never use it.”—The 
Argonaut. 

Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable for publication m 
“Forbes” will please enclose stamped, self- 
addressed envelopes. 
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The United Light and Power Company 


A Maryland Corporation 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
Chicago, Illinois 


OPERATING OFFICES: 
Davenport, Grand Rapids 
The United Light and Power Company has recently acquired by purchase all of the public utility 


properties of United Light and Railways Company, a corporation organized under the laws of 
Maine, and has assumed all of the liabilities of that Company. 


The United Light and Power Company now ow1s and controls Public Utility Properties, composed 
largely of electric light, power and gas companies serving without competition of like service 
ninety-five communities located principally in the States of Illinois and Iowa and, among others, 
the following important cities: 


Davenport, *Cedar Rapids, Mason City, *Ottumwa, 
Fort Dodge, Muscatine and Iowa City, in lowa; 
Rock Island, Moline, East Moline and Silvis, in 
Illinois; Laporte, in Indiana; *Chatta- 
nooga, in Tennessee; (*Gas Service Only) 
also a prosperous, high-speed passenger and freight interurban railway, located on private right 


of way, operating in and between Grand Rap‘d> (the second largest city in Michigan) and the 
Lake Michigan ports of Grand Haven and Muskegon. 


The aggregate population served has increased from 340,000 (U. S. Census 1900) to approximately 
625,000, based on (U. S. Census 1920). 


The Gross and Net Earnings ‘have shown a steady and healthy increase since the organization of 
the Company and its predecessor in 1910. 


Consolidated Earnings Statement 
THE UNITED LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY 
and Subsidiary Companies 





1916 to 1924 

Net Earnings 

After Taxes 

12 Months Gross Earnings Insurance and 
Ended All Sources Maintenance 
December, 1910 $ 861,600.00 $ 323,375.00 
December, 1911 1,057 ,419.00 406,742.00 
December, 1912 4,672,053.00 1,952,797.00 
December, 1913 6,053,337.54 2,378,885.25 
December, 1914 6,180,240.93 2,382,706.76 
December, 1915 6,306,303.28 2,489,041.03 
December, 1916 6,922,559.63 2,703,173.48 
December, 1917 7 863,909.18 2,807 001.73 
December, 1918 9,176,442.58 2,761,336.51 
December, 1919 10,169,724.99 2,885,192.75 
December, 1920 11,956,516.55 3,275,251.51 
December, 1921 11,372,982.57 3,370,240.20 
December, 1922 11,826,643.98 3,835,138.35 
December, 1923 12,569,141.00 — 4,313,996.89 








Operation and Direction of Properties 


The business and properties of the Company are under the direction of men who have been in 
charge of the-properties since 1904 and the financial policies of the Company are under the direc- 
tion of a Board of Directors composed of men who hold substantial investments in the securities 
of the Company and who have been successful in the conduct of their own business affairs. 


A very large majority of the stocks of the Company are owned by individuals resident in the 
territory served by the Company and its subsidiary companies and ninety per cent. of the regular 
employees of the Company have stock holdings. 


Dividends on all Preferred Stocks of the Company and its predecessor, since their issuance, have 
been regularly and continuously paid, at quarterly intervals. 


FRANK T. HULSWIT, President R. SCHADDELEE, V. P. & Gen. Mgr. L. H. HEINKE, Secretary 
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With all thy getting, get Understanding 


FORBES 


Every Two Weeks 


120 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Dear Reader: 


The greatest book that B.C. Forbes ever wrote is also his newest-- 
"MEN WHO ARE MAKING TEE WEST." 


B. C. Forbes lives over again with you, the lives of fourteen men who 
have contributed most to the industry, commerce, banking and shipping 
develupments of the West. The men are far-famed, their achievements are 
known the country over; their deeds, their works, are of vital interest to 
every business man, whether he be North, East, South or West. 


There is romance, adventure, history wrapped between the covers of 
“MEN WHO ARE MAKING THE WEST." You are carried along from the days when 
the West was a desert; from the West of the Indians; from the West of the 
California gold rush of '49, the West of pioneer caravans trekking new 
paths across endless waste lands to a new civilization; from the West of 
the first railroads to the golden West of today. 


The West has been immortalized in the fiction of. Jack London, Peter B. 
Kyne, Rex Beach, Emerson Hough, Zane Grey and others. Now it is again 
immortalized in the fact stories of B. C. Forbes, more thrilling than 


fiction, because true in every detail; because it is based upon the lives 
of living men. 





Aside from its thrills, "MEN WHO ARE MAKING THE WEST" is a meaty, 
pithy exposition of management and financing; of overcoming obstacles and 
difficulties; of methods men may take to success, wealth and glory. It 
presents business policies and methods of successful men which you can 
apply to your own business and financial problems. 


Send for your copy of "MEN WHO ARE MAKING THE WEST"--there is no 
obligation to buy. Read it for seven days and then return it, if you do 
not want to keep it, without further obligation to you. If you decide to 
keep it, merely remit $2 as payment in full. 


You have a real thrill in store for you. Fill in and mail the coupon 
below. 


Yours very truly, 
FORBES. MAGAZINE. 


FILL IN AND MAIL TO-DAY 





FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


copies of B. C. Forbes’ newest book, “Men Who Are 
Making the West,” for seven days’ approval. I will either return the 
books to you within seven days after I receive them, without further 
obligation on my part, or, I will remit $2.00 as payment in full for 
each copy. 


City and State 
4-26-24 
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